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Notes from the Publisher's Desk 


mig WITH the present num- 
ber, the newsstand price of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS is twenty-five cents. 
Older readers will remember that this 
was the price during almost thirty years. 
At the climax of wartime high prices, 
paper became scarce and exceedingly ex- 
pensive. Under pretext of wartime taxa- 
tion, Congress changed the postal rates 
and systems, so that the cost of nation- 
wide distribution of periodicals was in- 
creased beyond all reason. Wages in the 
printers’ trades were also much increased. 
The total cost of producing a magazine 
was more than doubled. We were reluc- 
tant to increase the subscription price 
from three dollars to four dollars per 
year, and the charge for single copies 
from twenty-five cents to thirty-five 
cents. The former prices had always 
seemed to us more normal and satis- 
factory. The present return to those 
prices, therefore, is merely the fulfill- 
ment of intentions which, though some- 
what deferred, had never been aban- 
doned. Publishing a periodical like this 
Review is not strictly a commercial en- 
terprise; but, like other forms of public 
service carried on by private effort, an 
intelligent press, whether of daily, 
weekly, or monthly periodicity, must 
somehow pay its way. 

Subscribers whose names are on our 
list at the higher rate are asked to note 
the announcement, displayed in bold type 
in the adjoining column, that they will 
be given the benefit of the reduction by 
having the dates of expiration advanced. 
We hope that this explicit announcement 
will save both our readers and our sub- 
scription department the inconvenience 
of correspondence about matters of detail. 


@ @ We pustisH this month two 
articles dealing with what is happening 
in India. One is not a formal article at 
all. It is a colorful letter written home 
by a young American who met the Indian 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and marched 
with him during part of his determined 
journey to the sea. We present it as the 
first article in this issue because of the 
vividness with which it shows the reader 
the man Gandhi and what he is doing. 

The author, NEwTon PHELpPs STOKES, 
II, graduated from Yale a year ago. With 
his brother he has been spending a year 
traveling in the East. The account of 
what they saw and heard in India was 
written to their father, the Rev. Anson 
Phelps Stokes of Washington, D. C. 
While in Yale Mr. Stokes was an editor 
of the Vale Daily News; a member of 
the Vale Debating team against Oxford; 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, a winner 
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SUBSCRIBERS whose names 
are on our list at the former 
higher rate will be given the 
benefit of the reduction in 
price which begins with this 
issue. This will be done by ex- 
tending the length of their 
subscription in proportion to 
the reduction in price. 


of various other intellectual and social 
honors. He plans to enter Harvard Law 
School on his return to this country. 


@ @ THE sECOND article on India, 
which paints a background for the his- 
torical events now taking place there, is 
by Philip Whitwell Wilson. Readers are 
more familiar with him as P. W. Witson, 
whose articles have appeared in this 
magazine and in other leading periodicals 
for many years. As a former Member 
of Parliament—1906-1910—and a distin- 
guished newspaper correspondent, Mr. 
Wilson is an authority on affairs of the 
British Empire. Since 1917 he has been 
living in New York, where magazine and 
newspaper editors interrupt his book- 
writing to demand articles on current 
emergencies. 

Mr. Wilson was educated at Clare 
College, Cambridge. When in his second 
year he was distinguished as president 
of the Cambridge Union, undergraduate 
training school for Parliament. For 
twenty-one years thereafter he was a 
member of the editorial staff of the Lon- 
don Daily News, special correspondent 
for the New York Times, and author of 
magazine articles. 


@ © Franxiin S. Crark made his 
début in the Review in the January issue 
of this year, with an article on how 
fashions are set. But he made his jour- 
nalistic début many years earlier. An 
Amherst graduate of 1916, he joined 
the Springfield Republican as a reporter 
in the sports department, and eventually 
became a free-lance writer, mainly on 
business subjects. His article this month, 
“The Dump-Cart Era Passes,” concerns 
new developments in our foreign trade. 


@ @ Henry Wicxuam Steep, editor 
of the English Review of Reviews and 
former editor of the London Times, spent 
a somewhat harassed week-end in this 
country recently. He made the trip solely 


for the purpose of addressing the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, which 
met in Washington, D. C. The Beren- 
garia, on which Mr. Steed arrived, was 
delayed thirty hours by a heavy fog in 
New York harbor, and the editor ar- 
rived in Washington after the dinner 
had begun in the nick of time to make 
his speech. Mr. Steed sailed back to 
England, again on the Berengaria, but 
not before he had stopped in at this 
office. Hence his present article. 


@ @ Mrs. HELEN Law speaks from 
personal experience when she tells of 
jobs for college girls in department stores, 
in the Education Department. Mrs. Law 
graduated from Simmons College and 
afterward entered William Filenes’ and 
Sons in Boston, as secretary to the pub- 
licity manager. Later she worked for a 
short time in the clothing and infor- 
mation departments, and finally wrote 
advertising copy. 

Since then she has been connected 
with the advertising department of R. H. 
Macy and Co. in New York. 


@ @ <Acain this month we hear from 
JosEPpH StacG LAWRENCE, young econo- 
mist and author who wrote on the price 
level last month. Mr. Lawrence served 
in the World War and combined scholas- 
tic with athletic honors at Princeton. 


@ @ ANoTHER PRINCETON graduate 
writes this month in the Among the 
States Department. Junius P. FisuH- 
BURN, president of the Times-World Cor- 
poration of Roanoke, Virginia, is inti- 
mately associated with the background 
and future prospects of his state. In a 
letter accompanying his article he writes: 
“If you happen to read an article by 
Clarence Budington Kelland in the cur- 
rent American Magazine, under the title, 
‘This Kind of Glory is Mostly Bunk,’ 
you will get a fair picture of the sort 
of jam into which I have gotten myself 
in recent years. I have gotten into so 
many outside activities that I have ne- 
glected my own business shamefully. . . . 
In the course of the accumulation of out- 
side work, which includes the presidency 
of the Rotary Club, State Chamber of 
Commerce, local Chamber of Commerce, 
Conservation and Development Commis- 
sion, and a directorship in the Richmond 
Federal Reserve Bank, I have been com- 
pelled to give up almost entirely the 
writing I used to do of an editorial na- 
ture.” Nevertheless Mr. Fishburn took 
time out to write an informative article 


- on a subject to which all of his efforts 


are being bent—Virginia. 
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* The bills of a repres- 
entative number of 
large and small typical 
industrial consumers 
were computed at Los 
Angeles rates and prin- 
cipal published rates in 
Eastern and Midwest- 
ern industrial centers 
and found to average 
46.5% lower in Los 
Angeles. 


This Means Lower Production Costs than 


at Your Eastern or 


Mid-Western Factory! 


HE RECOMMENDATIONS of an imposing number 
Ter nationally famous industrial engineers have 
resulted in the construction of many Pacific Coast 
factories in the Los Angeles area on the basis of 
savings in production costs. Analysis of the Los 
Angeles cost sheet shows that power here is a po- 
tent factor in economical production...a worthy 
helpmate to unsurpassed advantages of distribution, 
market concentration, accessibility to South America 


and the Orient, productive climate and labor, and 


_low building costs. 


Compare your present power costs with savings 
available in this industrial center. Send detailed spe- 
cifications of your prospective Pacific Coast plant re- 
quirements. An accurate computation of what your 
Los Angeles power costs would be here will be re- 
turned to you promptly... compiled by thoroughly 
experienced industrial power experts. Our opening 
statement is a challenge. Write the Business Agent, 
Bureau of Power and Light, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California, for your confidential report. 
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Dante found a universe of his own 


HREE times banished under 
pain of death from his native 
city, Dante the Florentine wan- 
dered for many years an exile. 
That was 200 years before the 
discovery of America. When scientific 
knowledge was not what it is today. 
Yet the great mind of the poet, 
reaching out for consolation, was 
able to fashion in rich medieval 
pattern a complete, logical new 
universe of its own. 
The universe of the immortal 
Divine Comedy, with its fixed, im- 


Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand M¢Nally products listed below: 


Publications 
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Maps 


School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 


Atlases 
General Atlases 


moveable earth, numerous heavens, 
cavernous inferno, and island mount 
of purgatory. 

Searcely our own idea of the 
scheme of things, is it? 

But today, just as much as in the 
13th century, it is a habit character- 
istic of great minds to look up, 
above and beyond the immediate 
circle of activity this way to visual- 
ize the world as a whole. 

That’s what maps 
help you do. And 
therein lies their 
fascination for every 
cultivated man and 
woman. 

Good maps can 
pluck you entirely 
out of your sur- 
roundings. Place & 
you instantly here, .3 
there, wherever you 
wish in imagination 
to be. And tell to 
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the trained observer a complete story 
that is stimulating, refreshing! 
Learn to enjoy them oftener. 
Maps have all the profitable charm 
of the world’s best books. Teach 
your children to use them, too. 
Rand M¢€Nally & Company have 
been for 60 years the most highly 
regarded and best known makers 
of fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their prod- 
ucts are on sale at 
leading stationers’, 
booksellers’, or di- 
rect. And that habit 
of scrupulous accu- 
racy down to the last 
minute detail, which 
is so essential to 
quality map making, 
carries over into 
every phase of 
Rand M¢Nally & 
Company’s many 
activities. 
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re You Satisfied 
With Your Work 
-~And Your Pay? 


If you’re satisfied with your work—and your pay check is 
all you desire—stop reading—this is not addressed to men 


who are satisfied. 


If you’re trying to look ahead — hoping for promotion 
that’s slow to come—needing more money—willing to work 
for it but not getting it—then—read every word. This may 
be the turning point in your life. 


HERE is a business profession you can 

acquire at home—studying in your 

spare time. It pays—in_ money and 
prestige—it puts you in touch with big things 
—with business leaders. It holds the immedi- 
ate reward of materially increased pay—it 
opens opportunities for rapid advancement to 
real positions—and it offers the ready possibil- 
ity of a business of your own as a public ac- 
countant. 

Accountancy— 
the modern business profession 


Now don’t get Accountancy confused with 
bookkeeping—the bookkeeper is the private 
in the business army—the Accountant the 
officer—and each gets paid in proportion. 

Today Accountants deal with the most vital 
problems of business—the Costs—the Con- 
trolsx—Income and Tax matters—is it any 
wonder that where bookkeepers are paid a 
living wage, trained accountants earn up to 
$10,000.00 and more a year? 

Any question about its possibility for you? 
Then read the facts about these four men and 
women—facts picked from thousands of simi- 
lar stories in our filee—men and women who 
chose LaSalle home study training to open up 
this profitable profession. 


From plumber to bank auditor 


He was beginning to get badly discouraged— 
this mid-western plumber. 32 years old— 
eleventh grade education—drawing a small 
salary—without increase for several years— 
no chance for advancement in sight. 

But a few months of LaSalle training opened 
up a bookkeeping job. A year later he became 
an accountant for an auto concern with two 
bookkeepers under him. Now he is auditor for 
one of the largest banks in his state and his 


LaSalle Extension University ° 


income is 325 percent larger than when he 
began accountancy with LaSalle. And even 
greater opportunity is ahead. 


Railway clerk becomes assistant 
auditor general 


“How can I get out of this rut and win bigger 
success?” 

That was the burning question of an un- 
trained railway clerk. He was in Canada— 
34 years old and drawing down a mighty slim 
salary. He analyzed himself and his qualifica- 
tions—he studied the path ahead—he investi- 
gated the experiences of men already at the 
top. He found that the chief difference between 
these successful men and himself was trained 
ability—that without training he was about 
as far as he could go. 

He sent us a coupon just like the one at the 
bottom of this page—he considered carefully 
the information that coupon brought him— 
he enrolled for LaSalle training in Accounting 
—and he began climbing. 

Today he is Assistant Auditor General of 
one of the world’s great railway systems—and 
the future is bright. 


“Good-bye time clock, I’m my 
own boss now’’ 


Down in southeastern Ohio, a young bank 
teller toiled away in his cage, looking forward 
along the usual slow path of advancement— 
a path especially slow for the man who has 
no special training and only loyal, routine 
service to offer an employer. 

Today, this man, yet in his early twenties, 
owns a flourishing public accounting business 
with four other accountants on his staff, has 
the respect and liking of the leaders of his 
community, is his own boss, and has an income 
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of which men much older than he would be 
proud. The LaSalle coupon started him. 


Accounting helped her 
become auditor 


At the other end of Ohio, a woman book. 
keeper in a great hotel worked day after day 
at the details of a minor bookkeeping job. She 
was untrained, unable to cope with any ac- 
counting problems outside of her routine task. 
She realized that she could go no further with- 
out outside help. 

She sent the coupon. She got under way. 

Training in Higher Accountancy swept away 
the obstacles—opened up a clear road to 
ability and opportunity. When she completed 
the training she was head auditor and accoun- 
tant at a substantial increase in salary. She 
has since been transferred to an even bigger 
hotel and her income has grown accordingly. 


Would you like to join this 
profitable profession? 
You can—if you have the ambition and the 
will to prepare. But the first step is to get the 
facts—send the coupon. 

Our new illustrated booklet, “Accountancy, 
the Profession that Pays,” will open up to you 
a complete view of the accounting field—its 
problems, opportunities—will show you how 
its leaders work, what they expect of its 
future, what they demand in the men and 
women who are to become their co-workers 
and successors. In addition, it gives full in- 
formation about our training in accounting, 
so that you may know and estimate it for 
yourself. 

The booklet is absolutely free of cost or 
obligation—all you need do is to tell us on the 
coupon where to send your copy. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
INSTITUTION 


on es | LSE Four People Sent Coupons Like Thise==.naannnsnesenee 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 667-H.R. 


CHICAGO 


Opportunities i in Accountancy—Check below and we will send you a copy of “‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays,” alsoc 
of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ all without obligation. ™ ' . a _— 


CJ Higher Accountancy: Leading to position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc- 
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Biography 1930 Style 


= APPEAL of biography has 


long since lost its novelty. 
We are now quite accustomed to the 
announcement that a new life of this or 
that historic personage is counted among 
the best sellers, along with the latest 
novel. The stimulus of success has re- 
sulted not merely in the writing of a few 
very popular biographies. It has led to 
the production of a large number of 
works that are not likely ever to achieve 
lasting popularity. Yet they are here and 
for the time being, at least, demand at- 
tention for one reason or another. 

' Take a score of volumes from this 
spring’s biographical output, just as they 
come from the press—‘‘the run of the 
mill,” so to speak—and what do they sug- 
gest, if anything, as to prevalent “trends” 
and methods? Do they indicate the 
growth of a new school or schools of bio- 
graphical writing? 

The first volume in a series to be 
known as “American Political Leaders,” 
brought out under the supervision of 
Allan Nevins, is Rutherford B. Hayes: 
Statesman of Reunion, by H. J. Ecken- 
rode, author of “Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent of the South.” A Republican Presi- 
dent whose motto was, “He serves his 
party best who serves his country best,” 
Hayes has been strangely neglected by 
historians during the fifty years that 
have passed since his retirement from 
office. Men of his own political faith 
have never seemed eager to commemo- 
rate his deeds. The “official” two-vol- 
ume biography that appeared in 1914 was 
largely the work of a Democrat, and Dr. 
Eckenrode is himself a Virginian to 
whom the Ohio politics of the Hayes 
period must have been anathema. Yet 
to Hayes, if not always to his party, this 
writer is eminently fair. At the same 
time he is a critical biographer and -in 
~ that characteristic aligns himself with the 
most progressive of the modern school. 
He awards to Hayes unstinted praise for 
his removal of troops from the South, 
for his support of civil service reform, 
and for his fight in behalf of sound 
money (for his attitude on each of these 
policies Hayes was bitterly attacked by 
his own party). 
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Dr. Eckenrode had a dignified subject 
and his treatment comports in dignity 
with the subject-matter. Mr. John 
Bright, on the other hand, chose to write 
about the Mayor of Chicago and one 
could hardly expect his book to be of 
the conventional order. The unregener- 
ate may say that what it lacks in for- 
mality it makes up in breeziness and 
readability. At any rate Hizzoner Big 
Bill Thompson will not be considered 
unduly serious. Politically, it may be 
denied that the mayor is of more than 


_ local significance, but as a matter of 


fact the whole country has been inter- 
ested in his doings and sayings. There is 
pith in the sub-title chosen for this biog- 
raphy: “An Idyll of Chicago.” Mr. 
Bright’s book is more than the life-story 
of an individual; a whole community is 
involved in it. 

We get an entirely different angle on 
metropolitan politics in An East Side 
Epic: the Life and Work of Meyer 
London, by Harry Rogoff. This is the 


story of a Russian immigrant who be- - 


came a Socialist Representative in Con- 
gress from one of the New York City dis- 
tricts. His ability and sincerity were al- 
ways recognized by his political oppo- 
nents. He was killed by an automobile 
in the streets of New York four years 
ago and 50,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren followed his body in the funeral 
procession. 

Two autobiographies that make no pre- 
tensions to modernity in conception or 
style should be mentioned here because 
they suggest phases of recent social his- 
tory. Growing with the West, by 
John M. Stahl, traces the fortunes of an 
Illinois farmer’s boy born in a log house 
seventy years ago. The boy grew up to 
take a leading part in farm journalism 
and in the introduction of the rural free 
delivery and the parcel post. In the 
latter half of his life his associations have 
been largely with authors and critics in 
the Middle West and his book has several 
chapters filled with entertaining recol- 
lections of many friends in those callings. 

A Fighting Parson, which records 
the autobiography of Alexander Irvine, 
is as colorful and candid as the most ex- 


acting reader can fairly demand. Con- 
siderable sections of the book have al- 
most as much of the Rev. Percy Stickney 
Grant, long an outstanding figure in New 
York life, as of Irvine. But both per- 
sonalities are fascinating and insistent to 
a degree. The Ascension Church Forum 
was a product of their joint efforts. 

Mr. Mark Van Doren’s compilation, 
called, rather whimsically, An Auto- 
biography of America, and consisting 
of narratives by eighty Americans, from 
Captain John Smith of Jamestown to 
“Black Ulysses” of our own day, is an 
ambitious attempt to present American 
history as told in the first person by 
actors in the play. The relators are not 
conscious historians—their contributions 
being all the better for that—but men 
and women whose personal experiences, 
when put together, make a connected 
narrative of American life for three hun- 
dred years. But don’t imagine that every 
episode of importance in those three cen- 
turies is included. Many significant 
themes were omitted. There is oppor- 
tunity for other compilers to try their 
hands. The scheme is nothing if not 
flexible. 

Fresh studies of two New England 
worthies appear this year—Roger Wil- 
liams: Prophet and Pioneer, by Emily 
Easton, and Unafraid: a Life of Anne 
Hutchinson, by Winnifred King Rugg. 
It will be recalled that both these 17th 
century heretics were banished from 
Massachusetts Bay Colony and both 
went to Rhode Island. Roger Williams, 
who was an all-around good citizen and 
patriot, as well as an exponent of 
freedom of thought and worship, got on 
well with the Indians, but Mrs. Hutch- 
inson lost her life at the hands of one of 
those tribes that lived in the vicinity of 
New Amsterdam before Tammany had a 
foothold there. She was killed within the 
limits of the present city of New York in 
1643. The American Jezebel, by Helen 
Augur, is another Anne Hutchinson book. 

Speaking of New York Indians, an 
adopted war chief of the Mohawks, an 
immigrant from Ireland, like some of the 
Tammany braves in later years, became 

(Continued on page 12) 
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It gives you the selec- 
tion service of eminent 
critics. 


It gives you the out- 
standing new books in 
advance. 


It gives you the best 
books at half price. 


It gives you the right 
to exchange selections. 


It gives you the best 
books distinctively 


bound. 


It gives you the free 
subscription to 


“Wings.” 


Fill in and mail this 
postcard. NO STAMP 
NEEDED. (See other 
side). 





Seila 


Gives 










you 


Men and women of the international reputation of Carl Van Doren, 
Julia Peterkin, Burton Rascoe and Joseph Wood Krutch select 
one outstanding book each month from the hundreds of manu- 
scripts submitted to them by the leading publishers. 








Your copy comes to you every month post paid. You get it on 
publication date before anyone else—even before the reviews ap- 
pear in the newspapers. You are thus enabled to keep in the fore- 
front of the literary world. 

















Think of it! The best book each month sent to you post paid at 
only half the price of the regular edition. This is made possible 
only through the enormous groupof 70,000 Literary Guild members. 















In case you do not care for the book selected by these leading 
critics, you have the privilege of exchanging it at no additional - 
cost for any other book in the Guild list. 

















These books are all in distinctive bindings, which differ with each 
book, but which are all unmistakably a Guild binding, equal if 
not superior, to the format of the regular editicn. 

















And, what’s more, a free subscription to the Members’ magazine 
WINGS which contains essays by prominent authors as well as 
book news, reviews, biographical sketches of authors and a host 
of other good things. 
















The attached post card does not require any stamp. Isn’t it worth 
filling out and dropping it in the nearest mail box just to find out . 
more about the Literary Guild—especially when this obligates 
you in no way atall? There are still more advantages to members 
which cannot be enumerated because of lack of space. The post- 
card below will bring you complete details of the Guild plan 
without any cost or obligation whatever on your part. Sign your 
mame and address on the reverse side and mail it today—no 
stamp is necessary. 
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MOPERN BOOKS for boys and 
girls are of the greatest impor- 
tance to their development. 

You, as a discriminating parent, 
know this. Yet it is impossible for 
you to select from among the hun- 
dreds of new juvenile books pub- 
lished each year those that are most 
worth while—books that your boy and girl 
will read eagerly but which will give them at 
the same time ideas and ideals that are vital. 

Recognizing this problem of the modern 
parent, the Junior Literary Guild has en- 
gaged the services of Carl Van Doren, Angelo 
Patri, Mrs. Franklin D.Roosevelt, Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, Harford Powel, Jr., Katherine 
Ulrich and Helen Ferris. 

Each month these eminent authorities in 
the field of child guidance select from the 
hundreds of manuscripts submitted, three 
which are cutstanding—cne bock for boys 
from 12 to 16 years of age; a second book 
for girls from 12 to 16; a third book for boys 
and girls between 8 and 12, These books by 
the leading juvenile authors of our day are 
then sent to the young members of the 
Junior Literary Guild, according to their 
various ages. 

This is the valuable literary service which 
is now offered to you, the modern parent. 
This is the Book Club for boys and girls 
which has been hailed by leading educators 
as one of the most valuable plans of recent 
years, 

You save money on every book 

Not only will this plan be an invaluable 


help to you as a parent, it will also save 
you money. For through Junior Guild 


Outstanding New Books 
for Boys and Girls 


At a Saving to You 
through 


The Junior Guild 





membership, you obtain these fine 
new books at a very great saving— 
made possible because of the large 
assured membership of the Junior 
Guild. Typical selecticns of the edi- 
tors are pictured here. Each book 
is handsomely illustrated, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, and attractively 
bound in. cloth—yet it comes to you ata 


greatly reduced price as an additional advan- . 


tage of Junior Guild membership. 


The card below requires no postage. Cut 
and mail it for complete information of why 
literary critics are calling Junior Guild selec- 
tions remarkable. Learn why boys and girls 
everywhere adore this: Book Club of theirs 
with its pin, its monthly magazine and its 
many other club features, all of which are 
free. For you pay only for the books in the 
Junior Guild, 


Build now for your children’s 
future happiness 


Vacation days are just ahead, when boys 
and girls read more and more and more 
books. Now is the time to make sure that 
only really fine bonks come to the impres- 
sionable young minds you love—bocks of 
fascinating contents, bocks with human 
values that are wholesome and facts that 
can be depended upon. 

What your boy and girl absorb now will 
remain with them through future years. See 
to it that you give them the best. 

Mail this card today if the welfare cf a 
boy or girl between 8 and 16 is important to 
you. Full information will cost you nothing. 
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THIS IS A POSTCARD. It requires 
nostamp. Cut it out and mail it today, 
There is space provided for a request 
for information about the Junior 
Literary Guild,the Book Club for boys 
and girls between the ages cf 8 and 16, 
Also a request for information about 
the Book Club for adults, explained on 
the reverse page. Check either or both 
squares on the card and mail today 
it’s already stamped and addressed, 
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Some of This Book’s Valuable 
Chapters and the Subjects 

Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in 
His Personal Teachings 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 

Preventing Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 

Flatulence... Acidosis .. . Heartburn 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and 
Biliousness 

Bad Breath and Body Odors. Their Meaning and 
Correction 

Hemorrhoids or ‘‘Piles’’ 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia; Nervousness 

Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual Functions 

Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Constipation and the Prostate 

Personal Beauty Depends on Correct Elimination 

Dangers of Fasting 

New Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action 

Headache—Chronic and Occasional 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Colitis and Other Results of Constipation 

Is the Enema a Friend? 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises that Benefit, Especially in Constipation 

The Ideal Weight for Height 

The Technique of Defecation 

Internal Visceral Auto-Massage 

Relief by Lubrication 

The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 

Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 

Yeast—A Great Hoax 

Furnishing the ay With Heat, Energy and Repair 

When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 

Baking Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Certain Foods 

The Beneficial Necessary Soup 

Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other Pleasantries 

Too Much Sugar Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Aged 

The Management of Constipation 


HERE is an easy, rational and helpful way of directing the 
behavior of your intestinal system, and thus becoming the master 
of your health. Put your intestines under control, and gain a life of 
longer years and happy well-being. Relieve the strain upon all your 
vital organs—heart, liver, kidneys, lungs and brain—by making 
your intestines do their daily duty of assimilation and elimination. 


A large percentage of the American people, young, middle-aged 
and elderly, suffer from constipation, occasional or chronic, and very 
frequently in entire ignorance of this cause of their troubles. From 
this almost universal disease many other diseases result. Constipation 
is in fact a great destroyer, whose toll of breakdowns and suffering, 
inefficiency and tragedy no man can measure. 


Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty years of intensive 
study and practical experience. It is scientifically correct, by the best 
modern medical precepts and authorities. It is comprehensive, easily 
understood and downright interesting. You need this book, if you 
choose to win more abundant virility and long life. 


You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accomplishments of 
modern science in the treatment of that most prevalent disease, 
constipation. Therefore WE HAVE PREPARED AN ENTER- 
TAININGLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTANDABLE 
BROCHURE, which contains, for young or old, man or woman, 
valuable information regarding constipation. This information is 
ordinarily not readily available to the average person nor is it to 








A Simple Test of the 
Intestinal Functions 


After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary 
charcoal tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next morning 
note the color of the evacuation. If the color inclines toward 
black, AND IF THE BLACKNESS HAS DISAPPEARED 
BY THE FOLLOWING DAY, elimination is good. If 
blackness still shows, then your elimination is delayed and 
faulty. Try this easy test and it may point out the cause of 
your headaches, dizziness and those dull and dreary days 
that lower your resistance and efficiency (from “Intestinal 
| Management,” page 26). 




















“An Authoritative Discussion of a Vital Question” 































Wm. H. Stemmerman, M.D. 


— New York University and 
Bellevue Hos pital Medical College 


Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


- Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 











be found in such clear, every-day language as we present it in this 
brochure. For example, it contains THREE COMPLETE CHAP- 
TERS, namely, ‘‘Insomnia,” “Is Exercise Worth While?” and *‘Shall 
We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?” from ‘‘Intestinal Management.” 
All this is in addition to a full review of Dr. Stemmerman’s great 
new book which is now being used by hundreds of people through- 
out this country as a complete guide to health. 


_ It is vitally interesting and extremely important, to you, to read 
in this brochure the facts regarding the ultimate evil effects of 
neglected or improperly treated constipation. 


On the other hand, it is comforting to know that Dr. Stemmerman 
has perfected easy, harmless, but positively effective methods for 
quickly relieving the disagreeable symptoms of constipation and for 
permanently causing this real disease to disappear. 


‘INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT,” so fully described in this 
brochure, actually shows the means of acquiring real happiness, 
increased business efficiency and all the practical, material advan- 
tages, as well as spiritual uplift, which naturally follow the acquisition 
of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s book shows how good health and 
clear brain come promptly to a toxin-free and normally acting bodily 
mechanism. 


If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining health, send 
the attached coupon without delay; clip it NOW before you mislay 
or forget it. 











ARDEN PUBLISHERS, Dept. 194 
Highland Park, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Send me your brochure at once, without cost to me. 
It is understood that this does not involve me in any 
obligation whatsoever. 






















































































The Review of Reviews 


Writing 
a source of income that 


many people neglect 
et people who should be writing 


never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big 
money. They are so awe-struck by the 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
that they overlook the fact that $25, $50 
and $100 or more can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on home or business 
management, sports, travels, recipes, etc. 
—things that can be easily and naturally 
written, in spare time. 


Mrs. Cherry Bomer Smith, 2315 Cherry 
St., Vicksburg, Miss., is but one of many 
men and women trained by the News- 
paper Institute of America to make their 

gift for writing pay 
prompt dividends. 
She writes: 

“I have enjoyed the 
course very much indeed 
and wish to report that I 
just sold a feature article 
for $40.00 to the Hearst 
Newspapers Sunday Sup- 
plement — the American 
Weekly Magazine.” 


Another of our student members who 
tried is L. A. Emer- 

ton, Jackson Street, 

Hanover, Pa. He 

writes: 


“My first, big thrill came 
last month. Anacceptance 
slip! The check that fol- 
lowed was not large, but I 
got a real kick out of it 
just the same, for it proved 
that I can write printable 
stuff.” 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers an 
intimate course in practical writing—a course as 


free from academic “‘isms’’ and “‘ologies’’ as a 
newspaper office —a course as modern as the latest 
edition of this morning’s paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments— 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You are 
learning to write by writing—acquiring the same 
experience to which nearly all well-known writers 
of short-stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., at- 
tribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against 
wasting their time and money, we have prepared 
a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You’ ll enjoy this test. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broaday, New York 


Send me your free Writing A plitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as 
promised in Review of Reviews—June. 


{Ali correspondence confidential. No salesmen 
will call on you. 63F260 
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(Continued from page 8) 

one of Britain’s empire builders in 
America during the eighteenth century. 
His dramatic story is told in Johnson 
of the Mohawks (the Sir William John- 
son of the school histories), by Arthur 
Pound and Richard E. Day. Not only 
was Johnson a Mohawk chief, he was for 
years the British Superintendent of the 
Indian Affairs in America and through his 
personal influence made the Iroquois 
allies of Great Britain. He died before 
the Revolution, but the revolting colo- 
nists thought they had no cause to revere 
his memory. His Indians remained Brit- 
ish and Tory. Mr. Pound writes a racy 
account of a picturesque figure in our 
colonial annals. 

Still following the fortunes of the red 
men, but coming down a hundred years 
later in time and shifting the scene from 
the Mohawk Valley to the plains and 
mountains of our great West, Miss Grace 
Raymond Hebard fashions from the life 
story of Washakie, for sixty years head 
chief of the Eastern Shoshones, an ab- 
sorbing narrative, which involves the 
various Indian attempts to resist the 
White invasions incident to railroad- 
building and settlement. This old chief 
was always the government’s loyal ally. 
He at least was one “good Indian” in a 
period when it was the rule to exploit 
the deeds of bad Indians. It is well that 
his fame has been rescued from oblivion. 

At intervals ever since the Armistice 
books about or by the leading figures in 
the World War have been published. 
Most of these are incomplete; some are 
merely fragmentary and all lack finality. 
In recent weeks at least four such books 
have appeared. Georges Clemenceau, 
by Jean Martet, is in great part autobio- 
graphical. It is virtually what Clemen- 
ceau said about himself during the last 
two years of his life, dictating infor- 
mally to Martet, who had been his secre- 
tary since 1917. It is authentic material 
and it voices the moods of an old and 
querulous man; but is hardly a contribu- 
tion to history, save in a limited sense. 

The old Tiger’s colleague and fellow- 
radical whom he had fiercely opposed 
more than once—Aristide Briand—re- 
mains to carry on. Every important in- 
ternational conference since the Armis- 
tice has felt his presence. Eleven times 
President of the Council of France, re- 
peatedly Minister of Foreign Affairs, he 
is now the outstanding advocate of a 
United States of Europe. Briand: Man 
of Peace, by Valentine Thomson, pic- 
tures this veteran of French politics at 
work and at play. The book is sketchy 
and at times superficial, but the subject- 
matter is always interesting. 

The most striking modern instance of 
a war leader retaining prestige in peace 
times and becoming a statesman of re- 


construction is afforded by the career of 
President von Hindenburg in Germany. 
At eighty-three this Grand Old Man of 
the Reich commands the world’s atten- 
tion as effectively as he ever did in the 
theater of war. A Biography of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg has been written 
by Rudolph Weterstetter and A. M. K. 
Watson. The military chapters of Hin- 
denburg’s life were coyered by the Gen- 
eral himself in a book published ten years 
ago. Other biographies are in the offing. 

One other figure of the war period, be- 
ing now in exile from his native land, has 
abundant time to indulge in reminiscence. 
My Life: an Attempt at an Auto- 
biography, by Leon Trotsky, comes 
from Turkey. This is the third time that 
the author has known banishment. Be- 
fore 1917 the Czar’s government saw 
that rebellious subjects were duly disci- 
plined by that method. To that system 
we owe Trotsky’s brief sojourn in the 
United States (he was not favorably im- 
pressed by the American Socialists whom 
he met here). Trotsky wields a jour- 
nalistic pen. He has some shrewd and 
pungent comments to make on his co- 
revolutionists back in Russia who exiled 
him—Stalin particularly. 

The current season is noteworthy, too, 
for bringing out a thoroughly modern 
study of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish 
Liberator, by Denis Gwynn. Gladstone 
is credited with the assertion that O’Con- 
nell was “the greatest popular leader the 
world has ever seen.” He was an idealist 
who won substantial victories for the 
causes he espoused by the sheer brilliance 
and boldness of the arguments he used. 

First in importance among recent Eng- 
lish memoirs is Mary Gladstone: Her 
Diaries and Letters, edited by Lucy 
Masterman. Born in 1847, Mary was the 
fifth of William E. Gladstone’s eight 
children. She was married to the Rev. 
Harry Drew, who died in 1911. Before 
her marriage she had been her father’s 
secretary and all her life (she lived until 
1927) she maintained close contacts with 
Britons eminent in literature, art, and 
politics. By the simple expedient of add- 
ing an index to the book the publishers 
might have made her scattered comment 
on individual Victorians available without 
compelling the attentive reading of 500 
pages, a great part of which is of little or 
no general interest. 

The latter part of the same period in 
English letters is covered in The Later 
Years of Thomas Hardy, by Florence 
Emily Hardy. Hardy died in 1928 at the 
age of eighty-seven. His widow de- 
scribes the attacks on his novel, “Jude 
the Obscure,” which are believed to have 
had much to do with his turning to poetry 
as a medium of expression. Mrs. Hardy 
quotes freely from his notes on the period 
of the World War and his meetings with 
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|| oe the will-o’-the-wisp, life’s priceless 


ingredient, pursued by everyone but found by only a fortunate few! 


It has no satisfying substitute. 


Every other reward humanity 


strives for is simply a means to that one end. What are success, 
love, achievement, wealth, service, but a means to happiness? 


The way to happiness is to relieve 
the conditions which make unhappiness. 
One can’t be happy and be in stark 
poverty or want. One can’t be happy 
weighed down with a sense of failure, 
unsatisfied ambition, discouragement, 
sickness, burdens, cares. Nor is happi- 
ness possible without friends, love, self- 
respect and the respect of one’s fellow- 
men. These things are priceless. One 
also must have necessities, comforts, 
health, peace and the satisfaction which 
comes from a service well rendered. 

There is a happiness other than that 
of the “Far Country.” You can find 
it here and now in this everyday world! 
You can be master of environment and 
circumstances. You can make yourself 
what you will—be anything you want 
to be! You can have the things which 
make life beautiful ... enjoyable... 
satisfying. Every happiness can be 
yours—for you can have anything you 
want in harmony with natural law! 
Whatever the things or conditions 
which would mean happiness to you, 
Christian Psychology now offers their 
easy attainment! 


Desires Fulfilled 


Would it make you happy to have: 

Business or professional advance- 
ment? Increased income? Love, re- 
spect, friends? Domestic contentment? 


Radiant personality? Zestful health? 
Material things desired, which might 
take the form of a college or univer- 
sity education—special training—a trip 
abroad—a home and garden—a library 
of real literature—a good automobile— 
better surroundings—nicer clothes— 
bank accounts? 

These and many other things have 
been readily acquired through Christian 
Psychology. It is the royal road to the 
goal of desire. 


Scientific Yet Amazingly 
Simple 


Christian Psychology is not a religion 
but an amazingly simple and profitable 
course in advanced practical psy- 
chology. It is called “Christian Psy- 
chology” because Jesus of Nazareth, 
that greatest of all Psychologists, first 
discovered and revealed certain scien- 
tific principles for the improvement of 
human conditions. 

The students of Christian Psychology 
are from every walk of life, from all 
classes of laborers to the highest types 
of professional people—both men and 
women. The course is used by adults 
of all ages from 17 to 89 years—the 
youth of the twenties and thirties, those 
in their forties and fifties, up to the ripe 
old age of the late eighties. They live 
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Judge Daniel A. 
Simmons 


in all parts of the United States, Can- 
ada, four United States possessions and 
sixteen foreign countries. 


International Renown 


Christian Psychology is the greatest 
psychological work of the distinguished 
psychologist, Judge Daniel A. Simmons, 
for 17 years a judge of the highest 
trial court of his state. His books, lec- 
tures, magazine articles and courses on 
practical psychology have brought him 
international renown. His years of 
study and application of psychological 
principles to everyday problems have 
enabled him to be of practical benefit 
to literally thousands of human lives. 


Free and Postpaid 
6000-Word Lecture 


A copy of Judge Simmons’ interesting 
and stirring lecture, “The Kingdom of 
God,” which explains the fundamental 
principles of Christian Psychology and 
its scientific truths, will be sent entirely 
free and postpaid, upon receipt of No- 
Cost Coupon. No salesman will ever 
call upon you now or later because of 
your acceptance of this offer. 


Mail No-Cost Coupon at 
Once 


The door to a new and rosy world is 
now open ...to you! A new peace, a 
freedom from cares, 2 wealth of com- 
forts, of treasures you never hoped to 
enjoy can be yours. You can have that 
nameless something . .. the priceless in- 
gredient! Fill out the No-Cost Coupon 
now for the lecture which tells you how! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PsYCHOLOGY, 
106 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 











NO 
Cost 


Coup 

















LECTURE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 


American Institute of Psychology, 106 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Please send me free, postpaid and without 
any obligation upon my part Judge Daniel A. 
Simmons’ complete 6000-word lecture, “The King- 
dom of God,” revealing amazing truths of Chris- 
tian Psychology which lead to every happiness. 
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f “This Great Book Is 
















TO give you the whole word 
power of the English lan- 
guage—the answer to every ques- 
tion about words, their meaning, 
and correct use. 


TO ‘one you a ready store- “i 

ouse of facts covering /¥) . 
every sanbore under the sun— 7 4. 
a single volume whose type I 


matter is equivalent to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. 


TO give we. for home 
and office use, 





the “Supreme Au-_ 
thority”? of thes 
English-speaking 
world so that you 
may always be sure of your facts, 


The ‘‘ Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Praised by hundreds of Supreme Court Judges as 
their authority. Indorsed by the Presidents and 
pe rtment Heads of leading Universities and 
leges. Used as standard by the Government 
Pome Office. 
A Library In One Volume 
In its 2,700 pages there are $52,000 entries, 























including thousands of NEW WORDS; 12,000 
wioueyaien wanes ty 000 » geographical subjects; 
~ 00 valuabl. les; over 6,000 
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writers, from Swinburne and Meredith 
to Wells and Yeats. 

The only possible excuse for another 
Wagner book at this time would seem to 
be the discovery of unused material, and 
that is precisely the justification offered 
by Philip Dutton Harn and Waverley 
Lewis Root for The Truth About 
Wagner, a work that might with greater 
accuracy be entitled “Wagner in the Do- 
mestic Relations Court,” since it is wholly 
given over to the master’s affairs with 
women, within and without the family 
circle. It adds materially to the prestige 
of Minna, the first wife, and in like meas- 
ure detracts from that of Cosima, her 
successor, who died only a few weeks ago. 
The book is based on the Burrell collec- 
tion of Wagner manuscripts, which turned 
up a year ago in England to confound 
the Wagnerian disciples on the Continent. 

Boyden Sparkes and Samuel Taylor 
Moore have ventured to write “the first 
full-length account” of Hetty Green, a 
Woman Who Loved Money. The 
author who tells the truth about that re- 
markable woman is indeed taking his 
life in his hands, so far as his reputation 
for veracity is concerned, for the sober 
truth about Hetty Green reads like the 


wildest flights of fancy when it gets into, 


type. Messrs. Sparkes and Moore have 
gone about the job as star reporters on 
an enterprising newspaper would have 
done. They have run down and checked 
up the stories that were current in Hetty 
Green’s lifetime and the result of their 
efforts probably brings us as near to the 


facts in that unusual career aS we are ° 


likely to get. 


So much for some of the outstanding 
new biographies of 1930. They all have 
their faults, which we have been at no 
pains to point out. Few of them get very 
far below the surface of their subjects. 
Most of them are so taken up with what 
their subjects did that they give us no 
real vision of what they were. Even in 
the ultra-modern type of biography there 
is no over-supply of real character an- 
alysis. So far as American work in this 
field is concerned, the chief recent gain 
seems to be in better-balanced and 
franker estimates of our public men than 
formerly prevailed. The biographer is 
not so prone to cover up or gloss over 
facts that tell against the rounded per- 
fection of his hero. 


Travel as a Guide 
to History 


NE OF THE most entertain- 

O ingly written travel books 
recently offered for popular consumption 
is Watching Europe Grow, by Cornelia 
Stratton Parker. And it is more than 


that—a very valuable historical guide 
which covers many phases and many 
places. The illustrations in themselves 
are a valuable scrapbook. 

A youthful Uncle takes his Nephew 
and Niece abroad for the summer, and 
the trio travel exclusively by airplane. 
Uncle is a Heidelberg graduate and an 
expert on the past, so whenever they 
are “doing” an area, they become actors 
in the panorama of its brightest era. 

They are successively: early Christians 
in Rome (viewing the city from that 
angle); monks on the Roman road to 
Treves; knights along the Rhine; burgers 
of Hildesheim, Lubeck, and Bruges; 
merchants of Venice; medieval students 
at Paris and Heidelberg; reformers in 
the Luther country; courtiers of Louis 
XIV. at Versailles; French revolution- 
aries; World War soldiers on the battle- 
fields; and delegates to the Geneva League 
of Nations. All in chronological order. 

The only fly in the whole delightful 
ointment is a certain laborious humor 
injected into .the conversation of the 
three principals. This is tiresome, but 


an evil prevalent in many post-war 
travelogues. Here it is not excessively 
virulent. 


Industrial Italy 


VALUABLE if prosaic study of 

that secondary adjunct of the 
Fascist system—syndicalism—is Capital 
and Labor Under Fascism, by Car- 
men Haider. We are so accustomed to 
thinking of Black Shirtism in terms of 
“strong-arm” nationalism and _ blatant 
vaunting of country, that we are inclined 
to overlook the social and economic as- 
pects of the movement. 

Italian industries are run on a novel 
plan. Strikes are prohibited, and so are 
lockouts. Arbitration of labor disputes 
is compulsory, and laissez-faire is abol- 
ished, at least in theory. Even parlia- 
mentary representation is based on voca- 
tional groupings of the Corporate State. 
Miss Haider is a fair-minded author and 
indicates drawbacks as well as advantages. 
Her sketch of syndicalist origins is en- 
lightening. 


Colonial Backgrounds 


M* IrvING BACHELLER has 
given us a careful picture of 
earliest New England and niederdeutsch 
New Amsterdam, in the form of an ex- 
cellent historical novel A Candle in the 
Wilderness. Not content with the slap- 
dash methods of so many of our chron- 
iclers, this writer has fortified himself 
with an elaborate background of original 
sources—listed in a final author’s note. 
His local color is authoritative. 
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All the Puritans were not as stiff- 
necked and blue-nosed as modern wets 
would have us believe, though in the main 
they were two-fisted and austere. The 
gaity of Teutonic Amsterdam is in 
marked contrast to Bostonian idealism. 
As one character remarks: “These fun- 
loving Dutch will be always kicking up 
their heels with a foaming cup in one 
hand after the day’s work. Light car- 
riage will be the habit of the place. 
Boston will be always like Endicott and 
Dudley and Winthrop—feet for carrying 
the load, mind on eternal things, sin- 
hunting eyes, brows like Will Shake- 
speare’s. It’s the root that makes the 
tree and the tree is planted.” 

Mr. Bacheller displays an intimate 
knowledge of Indian ways and customs, 
frankly obtained from historical research. 
The love story is sustained and deftly 
handled. 






















What France Did to “R. L. S.” 


T IS NOT HARD to find traces of 

French influence in Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s writings; but the serious 
student of Stevenson will seek for some- 
thing more than surface indications. 
What French authors, it will be asked, 
chiefly interested “R. L. S.”? What 
school of French literature most attracted 
him? In what specific ways did French 
letters contribute to the formation of a 
Stevenson style? 

In Robert Louis Stevenson: a Study 
in French Influence Miss Harriet 
Dorothea MacPherson makes a _ praise- 
worthy and successful attempt to answer 
these and similar questions. Her essay, 
amply supported by citations of authori- 
ties, appears under the auspices of the 
Institute of French Studies, Inc., which 
is associated with Columbia University. 
Miss MacPherson began her studies by 
retracing a part of the route followed in 
“Travels With a Donkey,” having already 
built up a background from accounts of 
Stevenson’s youthful sojourns in France 
as related in his diaries and letters, which 
are the best sources for French influence 
in his plastic years. His comments on 
Fontainebleau are illuminating. From 
the literary viewpoint, it appears that 
Montaigne, Flaubert, and Bourget im- 
pressed him most seriously. (Miss Mac- 
Pherson concludes that he “outgrew” 
Balzac and Dumas.) He was keenly in- 
terested in Villon, Béranger, Charles 
d’Orleans, Jules Verne, and Victor Hugo. 
In general the French realism of that day 
failed to attract him. 

Miss MacPherson is convinced that 
Stevenson gained the rudiments of a 
sense of style from the French, that in 
fact he owes his individuality in author- 
ship largely to French inspiration. 
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THE INCREASING USE OF THE TELEPHONE REQUIRES THE EXPENDITURE OF HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS ANNUALLY FOR 
EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 














It keeps faith with your needs 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


You have found a constantly growing use for the 
telephone. You have learned its value in business. 
You have found it helpful in keeping contact with 
family and friends. Its increasing use has given the 
telephone its humanly important place in modern 
life and requires the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions annually for extensions and improvements. 

In 1929 the Bell System’s additions, betterments 
and replacements, with new manufacturing facili- 
ties, meant an expenditure of 633 million dollars. 
During 1930 this total will be more than 700 millions. 

Definite improvements in your service result 
from a program of this size and kind. They start 
with the average time required to put in your 
telephone—which in five years has been cut 
nearly in half. They range through the other 





branches of your service, even to calls for distant 
points—so that all but a very few of them are 
now completed while you remain at the telephone. 

In order to give the most effective, as well as the 
most economical service, the operation of the Bell 
System is carried on by 24 Associated Companies, 
each attuned to the part of the country it serves. 

The Bell Laboratories are constantly engaged in 
telephone research. The Western Electric Com- 
pany is manufacturing the precision equipment 
needed by the System. The staff of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is developing 
better methods for the use of the operating com- 
panies. It is the aim of the Bell System 
continually to furnish a better telephone 
service for the nation. 
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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


ALL sEASONS are busy ones for the 
most heavily burdened official in the 
entire world; and the first half of 
1930 will have provided President 
Hoover with no days for idleness, and scanty hours 
for relaxation. It is hard for an efficient executive to 
put up with the muddling and the delay of a cumbrous 
government like ours, with its checks and balances, its 
endless “hearings” before Senate committees, and its 
semi-independent commissions that pursue strange 
vagaries on their own account. But Mr. Hoover long 
ago learned the difference between doing public busi- 
ness under our political system, and doing private 
large-scale business with modern methods. To be 
successful, the President of the United States must 
take care of his health, cultivate a philosophic temper, 
accept without resentment what he cannot help, and 
meet stupidity and obstruction without the slightest 
loss of equanimity. The powers of the President are 
stupendous ; and his position—lifting him above local 
or sectional demands—gives him a far broader and 
sounder view than that of any member of either house 
of Congress. If Mr. Hoover could be made Dictator 
of the United States for the next ten years, we should 
have before us a period of social progress and of dif- 
fused well-being such as no country has ever known 
since the Middle Ages. 


The President, 
and the Public 
Business 


But Mr. Hoover is not a dictator, 
and he is not taking advantage of his 
position to attempt a measure of per- 
sonal dominance that might seem dis- 
tasteful or inappropriate. The country selected him 
to be President because of certain qualities, tested 
by long experience, which fitted him for leadership in 
this particular period. That this public confidence 
was not misplaced has been shown in a hundred ways 
during the fifteen months of his incumbency as Presi- 
dent. He has exhibited a knowledge, at once extensive 
and profound, of all our domestic and foreign 
problems. He is a great administrator, with none of 
the prejudices of narrow partisanship. The executive 


Popularity 
Sags in the 
Second Year 


machinery of the Government has never been oper- 
ating more honestly and efficiently than at the present 
time. Relationships with foreign governments have 
never been more uniformly agreeable than they are at 
this moment. It is invariably the case that a President 
in the second year of his administration meets with a 
complexity of seeming difficulties, due in part to polit- 
ical reaction. The novelty of a changed order at 
Washington begins to lose its glamor. But, especially, 
there are accumulating troubles that result from the 
work of a new Congress that is toiling through its 
so-called “long session.” Viewed with some sense of 
historical perspective, Mr. Hoover’s present difficulties 
are neither colossal nor exceptional. They are the 
mere details that go with his job. Popularity takes 
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care of itself. From Washington to Lincoln, and from 
Grant to Hoover, no President has found the wise- 
acres, in Congress and in the press, praising him 
ecstatically in his second year. 


AS REGARDS MATTERS that have occu- 
pied the most prominent places in 
the news during recent weeks, there 
are three that illustrate different 
spheres of presidential authority. The naval treaty 
exhibits the President in his constitutional power to 
negotiate treaties with other governments. The long 
struggle in Congress over tariff revision has kept 
everybody mindful of the constitutional check that 
the President holds upon the work of the law-making 
body. In his message more than a year ago to the 
special session of the new Congress, Mr. Hoover ad- 
vised legislation for agricultural relief, and some lim- 
ited tariff changes for farmers’ benefit. A scheme of 
export bounties called the “debenture plan” was fas- 
tened upon the farm bill by the Senate. It was 
abandoned in the face of an impending presidential 
veto. With that debenture plan out of the way, the 
agricultural bill was passed and the Farm Board 
created. Again, the Senate has hung this export 
bounty upon the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill. The House 
rejects the scheme, and the veto still lurks in the 
background. Congress and the country are reminded 
that the President has a large responsibility for legis- 
lative policies. As against the President’s check upon 
legislation, the Senate has a check upon the Presi- 
dent’s vast range of appointing power, as well as 
upon the results of his treaty-making efforts. Appoint- 
ees to judicial and other high offices must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. Treaties negotiated under 
presidential direction must be submitted to the Senate 
to be ratified or rejected. 


Checks and 
Balances 
in Operation 


THE BALANCE-WHEEL of our govern- 
mental system is supplied by the fed- 
eral judiciary. At the top of that great 
system is the Supreme Court. Its nine 
judges are appointed for life. How ought they to be 
selected? Under the Constitution the President makes 
an appointment when a vacancy occurs, and the Senate 
passes upon the choice. The Senate has full legal 
right to reject the President’s nomination for a place 
on the Bench, just as the President has full right 
to protect the country by use of the veto power 
against such a proposal as the debenture plan. Earlier 
in the season, the resignation of Chief Justice Taft 
had left a vacancy for which President Hoover nomi- 
nated Hon. Charles E. Hughes. Unanimous confirma- 
tion might reasonably have followed so excellent a 
choice. But, whereas 52 Senators approved, there 
were 26 who voted in the negative. It was their clear 
right to act as they did, while it is also equally the 
right of the American bench, bar, and intelligent 
citizenship to keep that action in mind in estimating 
the public usefulness of such opposing Senators. On 
March 8 another vacancy occurred on the Bench, 
Justice Edward Terry Sanford having died suddenly. 
To fill this vacancy, President Hoover selected a man 
already a federal judge, namely, John J. Parker of 


The Ordeal 
of Choosing 
Federal Judges 


of Reviews June, 1930 


North Carolina, who is a member of the Circuit Court. 
On May 7, after two months of consideration, the 
Senate rejected Judge Parker’s appointment to the 
higher Bench by a vote of 41 to 39. 


PRESIDENT Hoover did not take Judge 
Parker’s defeat sadly or bitterly. 
Perhaps he remembered what a hard 
time President Cleveland had in 
vainly trying to force one New York man after an- 
other upon an unfriendly Senate for a Supreme Court 
vacancy thirty-six years ago. He named William B. 
Hornblower in September, 1893, and the Senate re- 
jected him four months later by a vote of 30 to 24. A 
week after Hornblower’s defeat Wheeler H. Peckham 
was named, and the Senate nearly a month later re- 
jected him by a vote of 41 to 32. In other instances, 
names have been withdrawn when rejection seemed 
likely. On May 9, two days after the adverse vote on 
Judge Parker, President Hoover sent to the Senate the 
name of Owen J. Roberts of Philadelphia. There had 
been quiet consultation, and it was found that Sena- 
tors could vote for Mr. Roberts without being afraid 
of reprisals by organized labor or by any organized 
racial or propagandizing element. This made the 
Senators grateful to President Hoover, and eager to 
show that they were not altogether sour on appoint- 
ments. Certain Dry Senators had heard that Mr. 
Roberts once upon a time, years ago, had expressed 
views unfavorable to the scheme of putting a police 
regulation like prohibition in the federal Constitution. 
But Mr. Roberts denied the allegation, without antag- 
onizing the Wets. The appointment is excellent. Mr. 
Roberts is best known to Senators and the country for 
having prosecuted the oil cases on behalf of the gov- 
ernment, at President Coolidge’s instance. To lawyers 
he was already well known as a scholar and an orna- 
ment of the profession. For a long time he was a pro- 
fessor of law in the University of Pennsylvania. Chief 
Justice Hughes was once a professor of law at Cornell 
University, and Justice Stone was Dean of the Colum- 
bia University Law School. Our Supreme Bench is 
made up of men of high scholarship, lofty patriotism, 
and great sagacity. They are sufficiently liberal and 
sufficiently conservative to deserve the confidence of 
all sensible citizens. 


Owen J. Roberts 
Proves to Be 
Acceptable 


THE DEFEAT OF JUDGE PARKER would 
have been obviated by the change of 
a single vote. Three or four Senators 
who usually stand steadily with the 
Administration voted against the appointment. If one 
of them had voted affirmatively, the division would 
have stood 40 to 40, and the casting vote of Vice- 
President Curtis would have placed Judge Parker 
on the Supreme Bench for life, with the opposition 
to him at once forgotten. To regard this rejection of 
an appointment as a blow to Mr. Hoover personally 
is to take a short-sighted and mistaken view of the 
affair. It does not affect Mr. Hoover in any way. 
Neither is it of any real consequence to Judge Parker. 
He had been a rising light among North Carolina 
lawyers, and had become a United States Circuit 
Judge at a comparatively early age. He is now only 


Parker's Rejection 
in a Season 
of Politics 











forty-four years old; and the debate in the Senate 
has given him a national reputation that he had not 
previously enjoyed. He was endorsed by a great array 
of eminent authorities, including a number of lawyers 
who had served as presidents of the American Bar 
Association. He was not rejected for any reason of 
personal or professional unfitness. If he had been 
nominated for the Supreme Court next December, 
with this year’s elections out of the way, he would 
doubtless have been confirmed with the utmost ease. 


THE PHASE OF THE MATTER, there- 


tet - fore, that requires public attention is 
pcon the political pressure to which Sena- 


tors are subjected in an election year 
like the present one. Besides a special election or 
two for unexpired terms, United States Senators are 
to be elected in thirty-two of the forty-eight States 
some five months hence. Nominating machinery in 
all these States is already at work. Certain distinct 
and aggressive elements had undertaken to defeat 
Judge Parker by methods that have the effect at once 
to weaken the independent character of the judiciary 
and to distract the attention of Senators from 
the merits of a subject requiring their unbiased judg- 
ment. In certain crude neighborhoods, disappointed 
litigants or fanatical radicals try to frighten judges 
by threats of shooting or dynamite. An elective judi- 
ciary meets with threats of revenge at the polls. In 
the case of appointive life judges, a different kind 
of intimidation is attempted. Union labor lost a case 
before Judge Parker in North Carolina, because he 
upheld a contract of employment under which the 
open shop was maintained in certain industries. Trade 
unionism has much to its credit; but its militant 
methods are offensive to some employers of labor. 
If the courts protect such employers, militant labor 
undertakes to get the scalp of the judge who upholds 
the laws as they are. If the President names for 
a higher place on the Bench a judge who is out of 
favor with militant unionism, the next step is to make 
it politically hazardous for Senators to confirm the 
appointment. 


Ir AT THE SAME TIME there should 
happen to be a sensitive racial ele- 
ment, easily influenced by leaders who 
think they have a grievance against 
a judicial nominee, the situation becomes doubly 
embarrassing. A Senator seeking reélection in a state 
where the combined opposition of two such elements 
of voters may easily defeat him at the primaries, 
or in the November election, has a hard choice to 
make. These threats are much more annoying in 
the critical circumstances of an election year than 
they would be at other times. Thoughtful citizens 
should take up the fight to protect Senators against 
such cowardly interference. It is shameful that Sena- 
tors should be mobbed while trying to deal with 
judicial appointments strictly on their merits. The 
methods used to defeat Judge Parker were reprehen- 
sible in the extreme. It was, of course, President 
Hoover’s duty to fill the vacancy as soon as he could; 
and it was the country’s misfortune that the caprices 
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HON. OWEN J. ROBERTS, OF PHILADELPHIA 


The New Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court 


of politics—and nothing else whatsoever—resulted in 
the failure of a selection made by the President with 
intelligence and in good faith. Victories are of small 
advantage to those who have gained them, unless the 
cause is worthy. The methods of union labor have 
not gained anything in public favor by the defeat of 
Judge Parker. The cause of Negro progress has suf- 
fered a setback, through the mistaken zeal of men 
lacking the forebearance and wisdom of true leaders. 


: WE COME BACK THEN to the question, 
arse Questions how should our judges be set apart for 
or Judicial <u wie i 
pallens their high duties ? There ought to be 
some way to avoid recent experiences 
that have been distinctly harmful to the Bench. 
Lawyers of great standing like Mr. Hughes make 
sacrifices when they accept judicial positions. Repu- 
table judges in our state courts or in the lower ranks 
of the federal judiciary, holding their present posts 
with honor and without question, will hesitate before 
allowing their names to come before the United States 
Senate. Well-deserved promotion ought not to be 
subject to the hazards of such a campaign of self- 
defense as Judge Parker had to undertake. We are 
moving toward a point where any man named for the 
federal judiciary may be expected to answer a series 
of questions. For example: Will you promise, Mr. 
Blank, if confirmed for the judgeship, to render no 
decisions except those that would please the United 
States Chamber of Commerce? Will you agree to 
consult the leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor before rendering a decision in a matter about 
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which they express an interest ? Will you take advice 
from the Anti-saloon League and its leaders like 
Bishop Cannon? Will you allow your “real opinions” 
to be disclosed for you by Captain Stayton, executive 
officer of the Association Against the Eighteenth 
Amendment? Do you recognize an irrepressible con- 
flict between “property rights” and “human rights” ? 
And, in that case, which side of the deadly issue 
has your sympathies? Are you a “liberal” or a “con- 
servative’? And if, indeed, you recognize such a 
distinction, what is your definition of the one word 
or the other ? 


THERE WERE NECESSARY COMPROMISES 
adopted by our ancestors when they 
framed the Constitution; and one or 
two of them have made us a good 
deal of trouble. Those relating to slavery led to dire 
consequences. The compromise which gave big and 
little states an equal strength in the Senate has at 
times proved inconvenient, when certain questions 
have arisen, relating especially to economic policy. 
There is no remedy available for this inequality, and 
nobody is seriously proposing a change. But there 
is quite possible, in theory, a complete remedy for 
many of the deadlocks and delays at Washington. 
This would take form in a Constitutional amendment 
transferring the power to confirm appointments and 
to ratify treaties from the Senate to the House of 
Representatives. Such a change would follow the 
tendency of governments in other countries, especially 
Great Britain. The veto power of the House of Lords 
became a nuisance; and the alternative lay between 
giving a thoroughly representative character to the 
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A NEW TEST FOR JUDGES 


By Darling, in the Des Moines Register. 
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House of Lords, or else conferring more complete 
authority upon the House of Commons. Congressional 
districts are equal throughout the United States. The 
House is renewed every two years, and it is repre- 
sentative of the people. It accords proper relative 
strength to larger and smaller states. It has efficient 
methods of procedure, and is one of the most intelli- 
gent and capable law-making bodies in the world. 
Seats in the House would appeal more strongly to 
men of high training and great talent, if the House 
had authority to deal with foreign relations, and to 
confirm presidential appointments. Such a transfer of 
prerogatives would afford the country great relief. 


THE BUSINESS OF GETTING Senators 


Getting chosen seems to be drifting from bad 
Senabers to worse. In earlier days, the legis 
Into Office ; <i 


latures chose United States Senators 
—party conventions usually having selected the can- 
didates. Entire sessions of legislatures were sometimes 
taken up with the deadlocked fights over the choice 
of a Senator, greatly to the detriment of state busi- 
ness. At times, there were charges of bribery and 
corruption in the legislatures. In order to remedy 
what was regarded as a bad system, we adopted in 
the year 1913 the Seventeenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, providing for a state-wide election of 
Senators. Having adopted a primary nominating 
system in most states, we compel our candidates for 
the Senate to look first to the popular nomination, 
and afterwards to the popular election. In some states 
this system has not worked so badly. In New York, 
for instance, convention methods are likely to pick 
the party candidates in advance of primaries; and 
the election itself is normal, as between parties, and 
not involved in scandal. But in other states—Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Michigan, to mention only a few— 
the popular contests for nomination are waged, at 
times, with exhaustive campaigns and at great expense. 


A SENATE THUS CHOSEN does not tend 


si — to be composed of the ablest and 
olla wisest men who might be selected by 

Better Body : . 
their respective states. The result of 


our electoral methods is a body that is not well fitted 
to exercise those functions that are shared with the 
President, but not with the other House. Senators 
from states where costly campaigns are not needed 
take a censorious view of the expenditures of less 
fortunate colleagues. All this disparaging exposure 
of each other’s financial and political backing makes 
sensitive men reluctant to seek membership in a body 
that behaves so unpleasantly. The reasons for giving 
the Senate its special prerogatives have long since 
disappeared. The House would exercise them to far 
greater advantage. A transfer of the kind here sug- 
gested would add efficiency to the government as a 


‘whole, and would be advantageous alike to Senate 


and House. A hundred years hence we shall probably 
have a somewhat different framework of represen- 
tative government. But the principles of the Consti- 
tution, let us ardently hope, will be permanent. Mean- 
while, the mere devices for providing a working 
mechanism may be improved in various ways. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER RECEIVES THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY FROM HIS REPRESENTATIVES AT THE CONFERENCE 


The document is handed to the President by the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, who was chairman of the American delegation at 


London. 
the Navy, Charles Francis Adams. 


Next to Mr. Stimson is Joseph T. Robinson, leader of the Democrats in the Senate. 
Four other members of the delegation are not present, Ambassadors Dawes and Gibson remaining 


Beside the President is the Secretary of 


in Europe and Senator Reed and Ambassador Morrow delaying their arrival at Washington. At the left of this group is Col. Campbell 
Hodges and at the right is Capt. Allen Buchanan, military and naval aides to the President. 


Tue Nava Treaty had been agreed 
upon when our pages closed for the 
press last month; but the formal sig- 
nature at London was delayed until 
April 22. Our delegates sailed immediately, and on 
April 30 Secretary Stimson, as chairman, accompanied 
by Senator Robinson and Secretary Adams handed a 
copy of the document to President Hoover on the 
White House lawn. There is no main aspect of the 
treaty that has not already been described in this 
periodical, particularly in the monthly articles of Mr. 
Frank Simonds. The subject is by no means, how- 
ever, one that can as yet be regarded as in the back- 
ground of things done and ended. To reach any kind 
of an agreement was, indeed, an achievement; and 
to round out the protracted conference in a spirit 
of friendliness and amiability was, in our opinion, a 
hopeful and a praiseworthy thing. But the test of a 
treaty of this kind lies in its workings and in its 
after-effects. Thus, even if the treaty were unani- 
mously ratified all along the line, the powers con- 
cerned would have to live with it, year by year. 


Bringing Home 
the Naval 
Treaty 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 
have agreed to parity all along the 
line; and Japan, with a somewhat 
more favorable ratio, has also 
accepted tonnage figures for every class of naval 
vessel. But France and Italy have not yet agreed as 


How the 
Picture 


May Change 


to their respective naval programs; and England re- 
serves the right to lay aside the tonnage figures agreed 
upon with the United States, for cruisers and other 
classes, if Italy and France materially increase their 
navies. England means to keep her navy as strong 
as the combined French and Italian fleets. If England 
should find it necessary—in the line of her accepted 
policy—to exceed the limits agreed upon with the 
United States, we should have to abandon our claim 
to parity or else go to the expense of increasing our 
own program and spending large sums that we had 
hoped to save. In our opinion this is something that 
cannot now be helped. Mr. Simonds writes of these 
matters in our present number. He believes that Mr. 
MacDonald was over-confident in supposing that 
France and Italy could be persuaded to agree between 
themselves. Another main objection is that, in order 
to reach agreement with the British, we have under- 
taken to build not as many of the large cruisers as our 
experts thought we needed, and we have, instead, un- 
dertaken to fill out our cruiser tonnage quota by build- 
ing a considerable number of smaller vessels, armed 
with six-inch guns, instead of the 10,000-ton cruisers 
armed with eight-inch guns. The British, with their 
far-flung empire and their numerous fortified naval 
and coaling stations, can use many small cruisers of a 
type that does not meet our needs. We will have to 
build them as large as may be, to give them wide 
steaming radius, arming them with smaller guns. 
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PRESIDENT Hoover sent the treaty 
promptly to the Senate. The naval 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Hale of Maine, began at 
once to consider the bearings of the treaty upon our 
practical situation. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Senator Borah, 
decided to hold hearings, with Secretary Stimson as 
the first witness and the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Adams, as the second. The two Senators who were 
members of the delegation, Mr. Robinson of Arkansas, 
and Mr. Reed of Pennsylvania, are cordially sup- 
porting the treaty. They are in agreement as to the 
practical terms of a seven-year building policy that 
might add about $100,000,000 a year for new con- 
struction to the annual naval appropriation bill. Will 
the Senate ratify the treaty? Although it is too early 
to express conclusive views, we may regard ratifi- 
cation as quite probable. It will be analyzed and 
debated at Washington with the utmost frankness. 


The Treaty 
in the 
Senate 


It IS WELL THAT THE COUNTRY should 
understand that the processes of dis- 
armament from the _ international 
standpoint are not proceeding like 
magic. The United States, better than other coun- 
tries, can afford a large and efficient navy, and the 
efforts of America for world peace will count for more 
if during the next ten years we cease to think that 
spending a little less for our ships carries us logically 
in the direction of genuine disarmament. We believe 
that, upon the whole, it is best that the treaty should 
be ratified by all the nations which took part in the 
conference. But, on the other hand, if it should not 
be ratified, we are inclined to think that such a failure 
would not greatly affect practical policies. The 
United States will not violate, in any case, the good 
understandings that were reached by Messrs. Hoover 
and MacDonald, and afterwards sustained by our 
representatives at London. 


Much Naval 
Building 
Is Requisite 


AN INFLUENTIAL MEMBER Of our dele- 
gation was Hon. Dwight W. Morrow, 
Ambassador to Mexico. When Sena- 
tor Edge of New Jersey accepted 
appointment as Ambassador to France, the Governor 
of New Jersey selected Mr. Morrow as temporary 
appointee to fill the vacancy in the Senate. But since 
Mr. Hoover was sending Mr. Morrow to London, 
the New Jersey vacancy was filled by the appointment 
of Mr. Baird,-with the announced understanding that 
when Mr. Morrow returned Mr. Baird would retire 
in his favor. The conference lasted longer than was 
expected; and Mr. Morrow on his return found him- 
self facing a contest for the nomination in the Repub- 
lican primaries for the November election. He de- 
clined, therefore, to supersede Mr. Baird as appointee, 
and became a competitor with former Senator Fre- 
linghuysen for the nomination. The primaries are 
to occur on June 17. Mr. Frelinghuysen had the 
advantage of having urged his cause in New Jersey 
while Mr. Morrow was absent in London. Although a 
former dry, Mr. Frelinghuysen had experienced a 
change of views on the prohibition question. A state- 


Mr. Morrow 
Seeking the 
Senatorship 
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ment on that subject was forthcoming from Mr. 
Morrow, and it was anxiously awaited. The drys were 
intending to launch a third candidacy, in case the two 


_ leading ones were recreant to their cause. 


THE SENATORIAL COMMITTEE under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Nye of 
North Dakota is scrutinizing expendi- 
tures this year in the campaigns of 
candidates for the Senate. Mrs. McCormick reports 
an outlay of more than a quarter of a million dollars 
in her canvass against Senator Deneen for the Re- 
publican nomination in Illinois. She spent her own 
money and has given the committee an itemized ac- 
count. She received 651,000 votes in the primary elec-. 
tion of April 8, and Senator Deneen received 449,000. 
She had friends and adherents working for her in 
every county, and perhaps in every voting precinct. 
The money she spent was her own, and it was used in 
open and public ways to arouse interest and gain sup- 
port. It happens that Mrs. McCormick is wealthy, 
and she seeks the honors and responsibilities of high 
public office. Did her expenditures put Senator Den- 
een at an unfair disadvantage? Nothing of that kind 
is apparent. on the face of the facts thus far disclosed. 
If she had been unable to spend any money at all, her 
friends would have made a voluntary effort in all the 
counties. A little money for railroad fare or for gaso- 
line as she toured the state to make speeches would 
have been enough. 


What Does It 
Cost to "Make" 
the Senate? 


THE EXPENDITURE OF MONEY made it 
easier to hold public meetings and to 
stir up interest. If one has plenty of 
money, it is patriotic to use it openly 


Mrs. McCormick's 
Check-Book was 
Patriotic 


and honestly in an endeavor to make citizens respon- 


sive to their obligations in an election year. Mrs. 
McCormick opposed the World Court, and Senator 
Deneen favored it. To stir up an issue, to the point 
of making the public talk about it, helps one side al- 
most as much as it helps the other. Those of us who 
believe in the World Court do not consider that Mrs. 
McCormick’s expenditure of money was in any man- 
ner harmful to the movement that we support. To 
sum it up, everything depends upon the manner in 
which money is spent, rather than upon the amount. 
A single letter mailed to every inhabitant of Illinois 
would have cost considerably more than Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s quarter of a million dollars. Stuffed ballot 
boxes, false counts, bogus registration, and other forms 
of corruption cannot be too severely dealt with. 


THERE WERE PRIMARY ELECTIONS set 
for May 20 in Pennsylvania. Senator 
Grundy was seeking the nomination, 
and the Secretary of Labor, Hon. 
James J. Davis was also a Republican candidate for 
the Senate. Both candidates are high tariff men, and 
both are dry. The pending tariff is not highly pro- 
tectionist enough, as regards Pennsylvania industries, 
to suit Mr. Grundy. Mr. Davis seems to think it as 
good as could be drafted under the circumstances. 
The important thing for Senator Nye’s committee to 
inquire about is not how much money was spent in 
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MRS. McCORMICK TELLS HOW SHE SPENT MONEY IN WINNING A NOMINATION 


The Senate's subcommittee investigating campaign expenditures is represented by the three men at the left of this picture: 
F. Wagner of New York, Gerald P. Nye, chairman, of North Dakota, and C. C. Dill of Washington. 
whom Mrs. McCormick defeated in the April primary in Illinois, Senator Charles S. Deneen. 


Robert 
At the extreme right is the man 
As regards other pending subjects, 


Senators Wagner, Nye and Dill have all been unusually conspicuous in the debates and activities of the Senate during recent weeks. 


Pennsylvania primaries, but whether or not the elec- 
tion was conducted honestly in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. In-any case, whether in Pennsylvania or 
in Illinois, the money spent by candidates or political 
committees is a small sum when compared with the 
aggregate amount expended by the newspapers to ob- 
tain and disseminate political news, and to give the 
voters the opinions and arguments of the candidates. 
The chief value of the Senate committee’s inquiries 
lies in their emphasis upon publicity. It is well to 
know where campaign funds are procured, and in just 
what ways they are expended. There are no laws that 
set precise limits upon amounts. The subject has per- 
plexities, as Mrs. McCormick has shown. 


WE HAD EXPECTED to present in this 
issue of the Review for the month of 
June a summary account of the shap- 
ing of the Hawley-Smoot tariff, with.a 
synopsis of the important changes in the rates of duty, 
and in the administrative features of the law. But 
when these pages were written the two houses of Con- 
gress had not reconciled all of their differences. It is 
not likely that any of the last-minute changes will 
have given the measure such a character as to win for 
it a widespread popularity. There was made public 
on May 4 an extended and vigorous protest against a 
general increase of tariff rates, signed by more than a 
thousand economists, all of them scholarly men and 
women, and many of them authorities of the first rank. 
There was not a tinge of prejudice, or of old-fashioned 
theoretical free-trade propaganda, in this document. 
It was as practical as any utterance of manufacturers 
or bankers or labor leaders. So far as we are aware, 
there are no protesting groups of economists who re- 
fused to sign it. There are probably more Republican 
signers than Democratic. The signers are listed as be- 
longing to 179 universities and colleges in every state 
of the Union except two. New Mexico and Wyoming 
seem not to be represented; but probably the econo- 
mists from those states were delayed in replying. 


Economists 
Against Higher 
Tariffs 


THE POINTS IN THIS PROTEST are well 
made. The document opens with the 
following sentence: “The under- 
signed American economists and 
teachers of economics strongly urge that any measure 
which provides for a general upward revision of tariff 
rates be denied passage by Congress, or if passed be 
vetoed by the President.” Higher tariffs would “com- 
pel the consumer to subsidize waste and inefficiency 
in industry.” They would “raise the cost of living 
and injure the great majority of our citizens.” Among 
those who would lose by higher tariff values are “min- 
ers, construction, transportation, and public utility 
workers, professional people and those employed in 
banks, hotels, newspaper offices, in the wholesale and 
retail trades, and scores of other occupations.” The 
document demonstrates that “the vast majority of 
farmers, also, would lose.” They would be injured as 
consumers because they would “have to pay still 
higher prices for the products made of textiles, chem- 
icals, iron and steel, which they buy.” Farmers would 
also lose as producers because higher tariffs would re- 
strict foreign trade and close markets. 


A Veto 
Is Favored 
in Colleges 


THE PROTEST DWELLs specifically upon 
the harm that would result to our 
foreign trade from higher duties. 
“There are few more ironical spec- 
tacles than that of the American government as it 
seeks, on the one hand, to promote exports through 
the activity of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, while, on the other hand, by increasing 
tariffs it makes exportation ever more difficult.” The 
economists go on to show that our factories already 
supply our people with over 96 per cent. of the manu- 
factured goods consumed in the United States, “and 
our producers look to foreign markets to absorb the 
increasing output of their machines. Further barriers 
to trade will serve them not well but ill.” The docu- 
ment reminds us that American investments abroad 
were approaching fifteen billion dollars more than a 
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year ago, and higher tariffs would be detrimental to 
the interests of Americans who have foreign creditors. 
An increase in tariff rates would make it more difficult 
to solve the present problem of unemployment. 
“American industry in the present crisis might well be 
spared the burden of adjusting itself to new schedules 
of protective duties.” In conclusion, the economists 
“would urge our Government to consider the bitter- 
ness which a policy of higher tariffs would inevitably 
inject into our international relations.” Such a policy 
would “invite other nations to compete with us in rais- 
ing further barriers to trade,” and “a tariff war does 
not furnish good soil for the growth of world peace.” 


IT WOULD BE REGRETTABLE if this pro- 
test from the economists should be re- 
garded at Washington as of slight 
significance. It represents a tremen- 
dous force of public opinion. We already have a very 
high tariff, with our own business and that of foreign 
traders adjusted to its provisions. To change it for 
a more sharply restrictive tariff at the present time 
is ill-advised from almost every conceivable stand- 
point. Already our nearest neighbor and best cus- 
tomer, the Dominion of Canada, has proclaimed a 
scheme of countervailing duties to meet whatever 
changes in our rates may be regarded as unfavorable 
to Canadian producers. Another of our closest neigh- 
bors and best customers is Cuba, with economic diffi- 
culties to face that make it a harsh as weil as a stupid 
thing for us to increase the already high rate of duty 
on Cuba’s principal export commodities at the present 
time. There are those who might wish that the House 
had gone so far as to accept the Senate’s debenture 
plan, in order to make it reasonably certain that the 
President would veto the whole tariff measure. The 
experience of the past year is enough to convince any 
reasonable student of the question that limited tariff 
changes from time to time can best be made in a pre- 
liminary way by the President, acting on advice of 
the Tariff Commission. This mode of procedure 
leaves Congress free either to approve or to disallow 
any temporary changes made by presidential order. 


Some 
Immediate 
Consequences 


A VISITOR TO WASHINGTON as he reads 
the papers closely, is wholly unaware 
of tariff deadlocks and _ prohibition 
hearings. He finds the Federal City 
more beautiful every year. He learns that Congress 
has been supporting the architectural and city-plan- 
ning authorities, making provision for a series of new 
public buildings. He finds the Memorial Bridge rap- 
idly approaching completion, and he is told of the 
favorable prospects for the adoption by Congress and 
by the states of Virginia and Maryland of the project 
which comprises a noble park in the upper Potomac 
Valley, including the Great Falls, with parkways on 
both sides of the Potomac and with a bridge across 
the river connecting the two shore boulevards. The 
plan on the Virginia side includes a parkway from 
the Great Falls past Arlington and Alexandria to 
Mount Vernon. No finer thing could be devised in 
honor of the 200th anniversary of Washington’s birth 
than the execution of this admirable project. 


Washington 
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THE pDisposiITIoN of the Government 
has been to help the country in a 
slack business year by increasing ap- 
propriations for government construc- 
tion, not only at Washington, but elsewhere. Appro- 
priations for waterway improvements in the bill that 
passed the House on April 25 were too generous for 
the Treasury to meet, and they will have to be some- 
what cut down. A very important item was the vote 
(148 to 59) favoring the federal acquisition of the 
Erie and Oswego canals that connect Lakes Erie and 
Ontario with the Hudson River. The state of New 
York, with no federal aid, has expended more than 
$200,000,000 on these canals which give water passage 
from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. They 
are of an essentially interstate character, although 
lying within a single state. It is not proposed to re- 
imburse New York in any way, but rather to nation- 
alize these waterways, giving them the same status as 
regards navigation that the Great Lakes and the Hud- 
son River already possess. It is understood, however, 
that the federal government will proceed at once to 
deepen the channels. This would in no manner 
militate against other waterway projects—the St. 
Lawrence route for example—that might be regarded 
as competitive. The plan of a second interoceanic 
canal, to be constructed by the United States under 
terms of an agreement with Nicaragua, is another of 
the great undertakings to which all branches of the 
government seem at last to be definitely committed. 


Future of 
the Erie 
Canal 


It IS THE OPINION of business men 
that measures resulting from the 
President’s conference held in Novem- 
ber, 1929, have had effects of unprece- 
dented importance, that are making a new chapter of 
industrial history. Not only the national and state 
governments, but the railroads and many great lines 
of industry have been definitely expanding their pro- 
grams of construction and improvement in order to 
bridge over a period of business depression, and to 
check the tendency to increase of unemployment. 
That a business recession had begun before the great 
stock market crash is not disputed; and that it has 
continued until the present time is too obvious for 
question. It might have been far worse; and the best 
authorities believe that conditions will soon show 
marked improvement. Mr. Charles M. Schwab, who 
succeeded Judge Gary as the president of the Steel 
Institute, spoke reassuringly of business conditions in 
his address at the annual gathering of the nation’s 
leaders in this preéminent industry. It is significant 
to note the new sense of responsibility that business 
leaders feel for the wage-earners in their various en- 
terprises. A book could be written about the methods 
used in the present year, 1930, to avoid abrupt dis- 
charge of workers. The concern of national and state 
governments for the welfare of our wage-earning popu- 
lations is genuine and commendable. But, as a prac- 
tical matter, it is almost negligible when compared 
with the results that are being achieved by reason of a 
growing sense of loyalty and good-will between em- 
ployers and the people on the payrolls of our large 
business enterprises. 


Business 
Trends 
Encouraging 
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WE ARE PUBLISHING in this number 
a timely article by Mr. Herbert 
Brucker of the Review oF REvIEwS 
staff on the present status of the in- 
vention which enables people who are speaking to each 
other through the telephone to see one another, as in 
a moving picture. Two or three years ago the writer 
of these editorial comments was present at the first 
demonstration of “one-way” television. Mr. Brucker 
has been witnessing the further development of this 
invention, which now works both ways. The scien- 
tists of the Bell Telephone system have been perfect- 
ing these ingenious processes, and they will in due 
time reach the stage of practical service. We have 
become so accustomed to the use of the telephone that 
we could hardly imagine ourselves as being wholly 
deprived of what is, for millions of people, the most 
transforming of all of the newer conveniences of life. 
Nothing else so multiplies the capacity of an indi- 
vidual for social activity and business achievement, 
within strict time limits, as the telephone. Vast sums 
of new capital are being constantly expended to im- 
prove and extend this system of communication. 


Improving 
Telephone 
Facilities 


No OTHER SERVICE of any kind in the 
world gives so much human satisfac- 
tion, and so much sheer monetary 
value for the amount paid by the user, 
as the telephone. The whole world is rapidly learning 
to use this instrumentality; but no other country is 
so well served by local and long distance exchanges 
as the United States. To make the telephone a gov- 
ernment enterprise would be a calamity. The Gov- 
ernment could not possibly render anything like the 
service we now have for the prices we now pay to the 
great telephone organization. Hostile attempts at 
public regulation of rates are short-sighted and dubi- 
ous at the present time. The New York Telephone 
Company has increased its rates on justifiable 
grounds. As a political gesture, the state of New 
York has arbitrarily reduced those rates. But this 
political reduction is a mere fraction of the increase. 
The important thing for the public is to encourage the 
dynamic quality of the telephone system, in order 
that there may be no check upon its further expansion. 
There is no single public convenience in America that 
affords so much help in emergencies, and saves so 
much time and trouble in the ordinary course of life, 
as the “nickel-in-the-slot” telephone booths that one 
finds by the million throughout America. To main- 
tain this service at the present rate of charges is to 
give the public something that rich and poor enjoy in 
common. Nothing else is purchasable for five cents 
that can for a moment be compared, in value of the 
intrinsic sort, with this five-cent telephone service. 


Most Service 
for Least 
Money 


THE NEWSPAPERS one day last month 
gave reports of a conversation be- 
tween Mr. David Sarnoff, president 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 


Radio and 
the Sherman 
Law 


and Senator Marconi, who was on his yacht some- 


where in Italian waters. These two names suggest 
another extraordinary service of communication, the 
possibilities of which are not yet fully realized, al- 
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ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE ACROSS THE POTOMAC 


The bridge is fast approaching completion, to afford a beautiful 

as well as a direct connection between Potomac Park, with its 

imposing memorials of Washington and Lincoln, and the National 
Cemetery at Arlington and the Virginia road system. 


though the radio already has become so indispensable 
a factor in our social life and our newer methods of 
human intercourse. It is to be remembered that this 
service, also, comes to us through the freedom of busi- 
ness enterprise, in association with the researches of 
science and the constructive ability of trained engi- 
neers. The Government has been of no use at all ex- 
cept as an umpire, where competing interests were not 
in agreement about the use of certain wave-lengths. 
The sudden flare-up at Washington of anti-trust fury 
against radio developments would not secm, at the 
present stage of progress, to be of the slightest value 
to any genuine public interest. We may soon find that 
the United States Senate is appointing a committee to 
investigate Mr. Edison, on the ground that he might 
be making some further invention that would be sub- 
ject to monopolistic control if it were brought to the 
point of practical usefulness. 


THE ARREST OF GANDHI, on May 5, 
was followed by riots, with loss of life 
and much serious disturbance. What 
had begun as a form of civil disobedi- 
ence and passive resistance to the British rule in India 
has inevitably resulted in episodes of violence. A head- 
line of May 10 declares that “Britain is massing 
226,000 troops for the India crisis.” While the Amer- 
ican navy’s airplanes, during the second week of May, 
were thrilling the people of New York with perfect 
flights in regularly formed fleets, the British military 
airplanes were demonstrating over the Pashuwar dis- 
trict of India with deadly menace. It seems an ironi- 
cal thing that Mr. MacDonald’s anti-imperialistic 
Labor government should be engaged in the same kind 


The Crisis 


in India 
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LORD IRWIN, GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA 


Conditions in India are admittedly better by reason of the fact 
that Baron Irwin possesses patience, tact, and sympathy, as well 
as administrative ability. He came to his post in October, 1925. 
After war service in France, as a major, he was successively Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, President of the Board of 
Education, and Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


of coercion methods that Tory governments used to 
employ in Ireland. A valued contributor, Mr. P. W. 
Wilson, sums up the Indian situation for our readers. 
Also we are glad to publish a delightful close-up pic- 
ture of the Gandhi entourage as it was early in April, 
from the pen of a young American visitor. Mr. New- 
ton Phelps Stokes II is the son of the well-known 
clergyman, educator, and publicist, Dr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, formerly of Yale University and now of Wash- 
ington. The two sons of Dr. Stokes, as recent college 
graduates, are taking a leisurely year to study the 
world and its problems by travel and close contact. 
It is not likely that India will henceforth be happy as 
a British dependency, while it is still more unlikely 
that the varied peoples of that vast empire could at- 
tain happiness in the near future through indepen- 
dence. The British rule has not adjusted itself to new 
conditions quite rapidly enough to have averted the 
present unfortunate situation. 


In APRIL OUR NEWSPAPER EDITORS and 
publishers hold their annual conven- 
tions. The publishers gather the 
news of the world for American read- 
ers with notable enterprise, using all the new facilities 
for obtaining and communicating facts. The editors 
serve their readers with evidences of increasing intelli- 
gence, impartiality, and fidelity. Two distinguished 
foreign journalists, Mr. Wickham Steed of London 
and Mr. André Geraud (Pertinax) of Paris, deemed it 
worth while to accept invitations to visit Washington 


Publicists 
Listen to 
Thinkers 


June, 1930 


expressly to address the American editors. We are 
publishing the essence of Mr. Wickham Steed’s re- 
marks at Washington (which were delivered extempo- 
raneously) from his condensed manuscript notes. Mr. 
Steed has a brilliant and fruitful conception. He be 
lieves that we can make a business of “creating peace,” 
just as in earlier times nations definitely made war 
their major industry. 


Mr. STEED FINDS our economic society 
more advanced than our political. He 
believes that a new world status of 
“non-war” can be definitely created. 
He did not come here, as some people mistakenly 
thought, to criticize American policies. He merely 
made an analysis to show that we could not very well 
avoid taking some attitude toward Europe’s endeavor 
to throttle an aggressor, in case of a fresh war between 
nations. The international doctrine of neutrality had 
its place in a war-like world; but neutrality implies 
sacred and equal belligerent rights on the part of both 
sides in a war. Whether we give advance assurances 
or not, we would be obliged, in the very nature of 
things, to help rather than to hinder the constructive 
efforts of other nations to maintain peace in an emer- 
gency. With Mr. Steed’s principles we are in hearty 
agreement. We should doubtless uphold the spirit of 
the Kellogg Pact; but we are likely to meet cases as 
they arise, rather than to give advance pledges. 
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CHANCELLOR AND MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN 
The portfolio carried by Mr. Snowden holds the budget speech 
which he delivered to the House of Commons. It is his task to 
find the ten million dollars which are required to run the British 
Government each day. Nearly three-fifths of this expenditure is 
for past war and current defense; and the British taxpayer will not 
wish to spend other huge sums to combat civil strife in India. 





Ap 
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History in the Making 


From April 11 to May 12, 1930 


NAVIES 


ril 


. FRANCE and Italy agree to halt battleship construction 


until 1936, thus joining the three other powers at the 
London Naval Conference—Britain, Japan, and the 
United States—in one part of the treaty. President 
Hoover wires his congratulations to Secretary Stimson 
on the success of the conference. Addressing press 
reporters, he hails the naval holiday as one billion dol- 
lars in the American pocketbook. 


, REPRESENTATIVES of the five powers at the London Con- 


ference sign a treaty for the limitation and reduction 
of naval armament. No capital ships will be built 
during 1931-6. Construction of cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines is limited in a part of the treaty 
signed only by Britain, Japan, and the United States. 


. Iraty launches four cruisers and a submarine, each 


from a different seaport. The occasion is the Fascist 
national holiday. Two of the cruisers are 10,000 tons; 
two are 5,000. 


May 


Ap 


. PRESIDENT Hoover sends the London naval treaty to 


the Senate, with a brief message asking for ratifica- 
tion. The document is referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations (whose chairman, Mr. Borah, ex- 
presses himself as friendly), but the Committee on 
Naval Affairs will also hold hearings. 


PROHIBITION 


ril 


13... ConcreEssMEN James M. Beck of Pennsylvania and 


15. 


16.. 


24. 


Florence P. Kahn of California attack prohibition in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. They charge the corrup- 
tion of youth, and talk of nullification by protesting 
states. The occasion is Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. 


. CoNGRESSMAN TINKHAM of Massachusetts states before 


the Senate “lobby” committee that the Anti-Saloon 
League has embarked on a five-year campaign for 
votes, to cost $850,000 annually. 


Henry Curran, head of the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, testifies before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee that “three out of four Ameri- 
cans” and “five sovereign states” are in revolt against 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 


. Sm Henry Drayton, chief of Ontario Liquor Control, 


testifies before the House Judiciary Committee that 
Canada has found “true temperance” under the gov- 
ernmental system. This contradicts the testimony of 
Ontario’s ex-Premier, Drury, who had pronounced 
Canadian government control a failure. The Drayton 
evidence concludes the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee, which opened February 12. 


28 .. THE President sends Congress a special message con- 


Ma 


cerning law enforcement, reminding that the White 
House cannot do its share without the legislators—and 
suggesting that dilatory methods be discarded in deal- 
ing with the situation. 


y 


5.. Tue Supreme Court rules that liquor-making para- 


phernalia is contraband when “offered for sale in such 
a way as purposely to attract purchasers who want 
them for the unlawful manufacture” of illicit: intoxi- 
cants. This decision will aid enforcement. 


THE UNITED STATES 


April 


| 


THE Senate Judiciary Committee votes 10 to 6 to 
report adversely upon the nomination of Judge John 
J. Parker of North Carolina to the Supreme Court. 
Labor and Negro organizations are opposed to him as 
reactionary. 


Tue House of Representatives authorizes appropria- 
tions for river and harbor improvement aggregating 
$110,000,000, twice as much as a pending Senate bill 
provides. The bill accepts the transfer of Oswego and 
Erie canals from the state of New York, without cost 
but with the understanding that the federal govern- 
ment will improve and maintain them. 


. THE Treasury reports on taxes collected during nine 


months ending with March—business in the first half 
prosperous beyond precedent, the second half de- 
cidedly depressed. The total is $2,277,453,096, an in- 
crease of $140,000,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1928-29, although income rates for individuals and 
corporations were reduced as a depression remedy. 


May 


ae 


TuE House rejects two Senate amendments to the tariff 
bill known to be objectionable to President Hoover. 
The Senate’s debenture plan (an export bounty on 
certain farm products) is defeated by vote of 231 to 
161. The Senate’s repeal of the flexible provision of 
the present tariff law (giving the President power to 
raise or lower rates) is overruled, 236 to 154. 


Tue Senate by vote of 41 to 39 refuses to confirm the 
President’s choice of Circuit Judge Parker to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court—the first 
Supreme Court rejection in thirty-six years. 


PRESIDENT Hoover nominates Owen J. Roberts to the 
Supreme Court. He is a distinguished Philadelphia 
lawyer who has never sat on any judicial bench. 
Once a professor of law, he was government prosecu- 
tor in the Teapot Dome cases. Though a few Sena- 
tors object that he is a Wet, the nomination is widely 
regarded as eminently satisfactory. 


ABROAD 


April 


14... CHANCELLOR SNowDEN’s British budget for the fiscal 


year calls for greatly increased taxation. The wealthy 
must bear the burden. Income tax increases make the 
Briton pay almost a hundred times as much as the 
American taxpayer—$527 on a married man’s $5,000 
income, for example. 


TE French Senate ratifies a new automobile tariff, 
previously passed by the Chamber, 475 to 2. Duties 
on cars and parts imported into France will be in- 
creased by 10 to 60 per cent., with the heaviest levy 
on small machines. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray BvutTLer, president of Columbia 
University, speaks in the German Reichstag chamber 
on world peace. Using the German language, he 
stresses the importance of public opinion in interna- 
tional accord. 


May 


9.. THE Young Plan is put into effect, as France, Ger- 


many, Great Britain, Belgium, and Italy sign the pro- 

tocol at Paris. The plan, worked out early in 1929 by 

financial experts under Owen Young, later modified 
27 
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at The Hague on the insistence of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Snowden of England, reduces German war 
reparations from $25,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000. It is 
regarded as liquidating the War. 


. JOHN MASEFIELD succeeds the late Dr. Robert Bridges 


. THE long awaited civil war breaks out in China. 


as English Poet Laureate, an office instituted in the 
time of Chaucer. Masefield is 54, author of fifteen 
dramas, and poems of the sea, fox-hunting and other 
things English. At fourteen he went to sea, and 
traveled widely. While working as saloon porter 
in New York he read Chaucer and was first moved 
to write. 


On 
one side is the Nationalist Government of Nanking 
under Chiang Kai-shek, which united China under its 
nominal control in 1928, and has precariously held this 
control since. On the other is a coalition of northern 
generals, led by Yen Hsi-shan, governor of Shansi 
province, and by Feng Yu-hsiang. Use of artillery, 
airplanes and tanks makes the fighting on a 170-mile 
front more serious than usual in China. 


REVOLUTION IN INDIA 


April 


Tue first serious outbreak in the agitation for Self 
Rule in India occurs at Chittagong, in the Burma 
region. Raiders attack an arsenal, killing seven 
guards, and carry off a thousand rifles. 


. GASOLINE and a match thrown on a British armored 


car mark the beginning of a series of riots in Pesha- 
wur, near the northwest frontier. Later, British 
Gurkha troops, met with stones, use machine-guns. 


. Lorp Irwin, Viceroy and Governor-General, asserts 


that civil disobedience, whatever its professed aim, has 
fostered a spirit of revolution that is emerging in 
dangerous form. 


. AN OFFICIAL statement at London admits that “during 


the disturbances in Peshawur City, when troops had 
to be employed, the conduct of two [Hindu] platoons 
was found to be unsatisfactory”—a polite suggestion 
of mutiny. 


. THE famous Khyber Pass, between Afghanistan and 


India, is closed by British authorities. 


. Britain acts to check the campaign of civil disobe- 


dience. Mahatma Gandhi, leader and idol of the 
natives, is arrested at Surat. For a month he had 
exhorted the people to non-violent disobedience of 
British rule, himself making salt in defiance of the 
law. The Government announces that the arrest was 
made under an ordinance of 1827, and it is under- 
stood that Gandhi can be held without trial. 


. SHOLAPUR, southeast of Bombay, becomes a scene of 


riot and death when police are overpowered in acting. 
to prevent destruction—as urged by Gandhi—of toddy 
palms from which liquor is made. Eight policemen 
are killed, no one knows how many rioters. 


. BriTIsH authorities move to prevent further outbreaks 


of violence in the civil disobedience campaign. Forty 
airplanes make a demonstration flight over Peshawur 
district, and the home government announces it has 
226,000 troops ready to answer a call to arms in India. 


OTHER HAPPENINGS 


April 


a0. 


CoLonEL and Mrs. Lindbergh fly from Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, to Roosevelt Field, Long Island, in 1434 hours. 
This achievement breaks the previous transcontinen- 
tal record by close to three hours. The Lindberghs 
make one stop for fuel in Kansas. 


o f 
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THE moon crosses the surface of the sun, causing a 
total eclipse in California, Nevada, and Montana, and 
a partial eclipse over a wide region. It is the first one 
since January 24, 1925. 


. THE Passion Play, given every ten years since 1633, 


opens at Oberammergau in Germany in a formal re- 
hearsal before 5,000 invited guests. It will continue 
all summer. The last of the early European miracle 
plays, it portrays the crucifixion. 


DEATHS 


April 


Baron Dewar, 66. Noted British distiller and sports- 
man, famous wit, and confirmed bachelor. Member 
of the House of Commons 1900-1906, and elevated to 
the peerage in 1919. He was a Scotsman. 


. Dominic J. Murpnuy, 82. Consul-general of the United 


States at Stockholm, Sweden. During the War he was 
consul-general in Bulgaria, and arranged an armistice 
between that country and the Allies, greatly weaken- 
ing the German Entente. 


. Dr. Sicurp IssEN, 71. Former Norwegian premier and 


son of the great dramatist. He opposed the separation 
of Norway from Sweden in 1905, and was stoutly pro- 
German during the War. His philosophical study, 
“Human Quintessence,” was published in 1912. He 
had been a member of the Hague Court of Arbitration. 


. R. Q. LEE, 61. Democratic Congressman from Texas. 


He had been a merchant, rancher, and banker; and 
had worked for intensive settlement of West Texas. 


.. CHARLES ScRIBNER, 76. Head of the famous publishing 


firm founded by his father in 1846. He had been in 
the business for 55 years, and paid Theodore Roosevelt 
$1 per word for articles on his African hunting trip. 


.. RoBerT SEYMouR BrincEs, 85. Poet laureate of England 


since 1913. Born on the Isle of Thanet, he attended 
Oxford and studied medicine. He turned to literature 
and was called by Yeats “the greatest of living poets.” 


.. EvmMer T. McCtery, 51. President of the new $350,- 


000,000 Republic Steel Corporation, third largest steel 
producer in the country. Starting as a metallurgist 
and chemical expert, he headed the corporation in 
December, 1929. 


. Count ADALBERT STERNBERG, 62. Austrian liberal states- 


man. He fought for the Boers and as a World War 
aviator; scolded Kaiser Franz Joseph and fought 
eleven duels. Books and good poetry flowed from his 
pen. He was a staunch defender of the Jews. 


. Magor-GENERAL GEORGE BARNETT, 70. Commandant of 


the Marine Corps from 1914 to 1920. He expanded it 
from 7000 to 80,000; and spent 18 years at sea. A 
member of the General Board of the Navy. 


. Mrs. Lina Straus, 76. Wife of Nathan Straus, mer- 


96% 


chant and philanthropist. Born in Germany, she came 
to America and was married in 1875. Palestine relief 
work and the founding of pure milk stations for city 
children were among her many benevolent activities. 


CoLoneEL Eart D. Cuurcu, 56, Federal Commissioner of 
Pensions since May, 1929. He was a Hartford, Con- 
necticut, insurance man, who had served with distinc- 
tion in the War, receiving the Croix de Guerre. 


CoLoneL Pasio Spar, 27, leading Mexican aviator. He 
was killed with his co-pilot, Lieut. Carlo Rovirosa, 
when their plane crashed into the sea during a storm 
off Costa Rica. They were attempting to break the 
world’s record for non-stop flight by a 5000-mile 
journey from Mexico to Buenos Aires. 
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Photographs © Henry Miller 
WHEN THE NAVY FLIES 

Here are the first good pictures showing how planes fly from aircraft 
carriers. Though packed wing to wing, the speedy fighters above take 
off at ten-second intervals. At right is the "Lexington," a white circle 
marking its limited landing area. The lowest picture shows planes coming 
in. Cables stretched across the deck allow landing wheels to roll over 
them, but catch a hook at the tail of the plane and stretch out as they 
stop it. The center picture shows large torpedo planes—one going down 
the elevator, wings folded back. 
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Cartoons of the Month 


Supreme Court v Tariff v Prohibition v India 
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“IT WAS A FAMOUS VICTOREE!" RUNNING HOG-WILD 
By Sykes, in the Evening Post (New York) By Fitzpatrick, in the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 
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“SPEED UP! YOU CAN'T PARK HERE" EXCELSIOR, BUT WORTH GETTING 
By Marcus, in the Times (New York) By Enright, in the Evening World (New York) 
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THE FAT OF THE LAND YOU TELL 'EM, PROFESSOR 


By Smith, in the Examiner (San Francisco) By Duffy, in the Sun (Baltimore) 
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EASY FOR A SMALL MAN TO GET IN HE'LL DIE A NATURAL DEATH YET 
By Darling, in the Herald Tribune (New York) By Chase, in the Tribune (New Orleans) 
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Heavens! 


INDIA ON THE MARCH 





PITY THE POOR BATSMAN 


Does the beast no longer understand English? The British taxpayer finds collectors wherever he knocks the bell. 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 
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From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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CIRCUS IN FULL SWING 


Ramsay Macdonald finds that a Premier's job is not a bed of roses. 


From the Daily Express (London) 
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EUROPA OF 1930 GOETHE'S SUCCESSOR AT WEIMAR 
The lady, astride her classical bull, breaks the transatlantic Dr. Frick, reactionary Weimar official, blatantly defies the liberal 
record to the disgust of British Neptune. German Government from the poet's home town. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) From Simplicissimus (Munich) 


























SALTING THE LION'S TAIL GOOSIE GANDHI HIMSELF 
Gandhi's salt tactics pester the royal beast. India's nationalist leader defies the British salt monopoly. 
From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) From the Star (London) 
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FRANCE VIEWS HER ALLY THE AMERICAN TARIFF 

The dictatorship of Jugoslavia apparently boasts nine 
soldiers to two civilians. 

From L’Oeuvre (Paris) From Le Rire (Paris) 








Shall heavy duties on lace ruin Franco-American friendship? 





Marching 


By NEWTON PHELPS STOKES, II 


A YOUNG MAN not a full year out of 
Yale happened to be in India when 
Gandhi began his campaign of civil 
disobedience. How he went to visit 
Gandhi, and marched with him toward 
the sea, makes a story more worth- 
while than many a ponderous discus- 
sion of India's problems. 


Ws: WERE GREETED at Gandhi’s Ashram by 
a stately English woman in complete 
Indian dress. She had even managed to dispense with 
a sun helmet by draping an extra heavy white towel 
over her head. We showed her our letter of introduc- 
tion from Mr. C. F. Andrews which brought us a warm 
welcome. 

As the tried male disciples were practically all on 
the march, the Ashram was half deserted. Women 
and children remained, and a few young men who 
had joined too late to be among the first chosen. They 
stayed behind, gallantly sticking to the spinning wheel 
but Seeming rather pathetic. A man was deputed to 

34 


show us around the buildings. Naturally, as 
Gandhi is always harping on the simple life, 
there was not much to see in the way of build- 
ings. They were all simple whitewashed struc- 
tures. A round level place, with dusty ground 
swept clean, overlooking the river and under 
the open sky, is Gandhi’s bedroom except in 
rainy weather. They showed us his indoor 
study, now inhabited by women members and 
not left as he had it. Hetold them, when he left, 
that he would never come back to the Ashram 

until swaraj (self-government) is attained. 
To put Hindu cow-worship on a more rational basis, 
a dairy is conducted by the Ashram. When a cow is 
too old to give milk it is turned out to pasture and 
guarded till it dies a natural death. Then it is all 
right to use the hide for leather—though the hide of 
an old cow does not make very good leather! On one 
occasion when a calf was suffering incurable agony, 
Gandhi had the animal put out of its misery. Orthodox 
Hindus and Jains rose up in their wrath, but the 
Mahatma stuck by his guns. At another time he was 
criticized for having destructive monkeys driven away 
with sticks, but he replied (we were told) that if the 
sticks were not effective he would have the monkeys 





with Gandhi 
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WHITE HOMESPUN GARMENTS SIGNIFY THAT THE WEARER IS A FOLLOWER OF GANDHI 


The picture on the opposite page, with a jovial Gandhi in the insert, shows the strange march to the sea where Gandhi 
made salt in violation of British law. On this page a crowd listens intently to- their leader, who can be seen in front of 


the woman—none other than Sarojini Naidu, well known in America. 
his head, Gandhi is addressing the crowd with raised and clenched fist. 


Staff in hand, and homespun robe thrown over 
In the insert above is Motilal Nehru, the elder, 


wealthy lawyer and native leader who is expected to carry on during the imprisonment of Gandhi. 


shot. He does not run his theories into the ground. 

We had an interesting illustration of non-violence 
when the English woman—Mirabai, she calls herself— 
was showing us to our rooms. A swarm of ants was 
crawling up over the stone porch. A Hindu guest 
picked up a broom and swept them away. Mirabai 
approved, except that some of them landed in a puddle 
of water. She was quite worried about these, so I took 
the broom and swept them out for her, squashing not 
a few, but she seemed satisfied. 

Mirabai has become entirely Indian. She is a 
daughter of a proud Admiral of the British fleet, quite 
beautiful and an accomplished musician. Now she 
leads the life of a nun. She asked us to come around 
to her room, where we chatted with her while she 
deftly plied the spinning wheel. 

Meals are served in a long stone-floored room, where 
the inmates sit cross-legged with brass bowls in front 
of them. As special dispensation Europeans are pro- 
vided with spoons, and chairs and tables two inches 
high. The members earn their meals by work, and eat 
frugally. But the food was surprisingly good, and we 
made the mistake of accepting more than we could 
eat. There were two soups, rice, green vegetable, raw 
tomatoes, milk, and delicious rye bread. A meal is 


not a social occasiou. for Indians; hardly anyone said 
a word, and all ate fast and noisily. 

After lunch we had a long talk with a young Eng- 
lishman—a tall, stringy, enthusiastic-looking fellow, 
attired in khaddar (homespun) shorts. At first glance 
he seemed like a pretty simple soul, but we all got to 
like him tremendously before the afternoon was over. 
He came out in October merely to live with Gandhi 
and study his ideas. He told us that when he came 
he was honestly convinced of the sincere intentions 
of the British, thinking that their mistakes were mere 
stupidity. But he is now equally convinced that the 
whole British attitude is fundamentally wrong. 

He is an ardent believer in Gandhi’s cause, but does 
not think with the Mahatma on all points. He does 
his daily spinning merely because it is the rule of the 
Ashram, and says he takes great pleasure in swatting 
flies! Celibacy is the rule. True disciples take the 
vow for life. I gather from Mr. Andrews’ “Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Ideas” that this is one point where the author 
also strongly disagrees with his hero. With all his 
earnestness, the young English disciple has a delight- 
ful sense of humor, and frankly prefers the West to the 
East. He abandoned all his work today just to talk 


with Westerners and get over his homesickness. 
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PASSIVE PROTEST 


Railway strikers lying before the Bombay 
station to protest against the salt laws, 
hoping thereby to keep loyal workers from 
passing. At right is Gandhi, scanning 
the news for reports of his campaign. 


After supper we had evening 

prayers. The service was all sung, 

and incomprehensible. After the 

songs came a routine meeting, in the 

course of which the young English- 

man had to explain why he had not 

done his spinning the day before. The meeting was 
held in a sandy spot in the open air, and we slipped 
away before it was over. Our English friend seemed 
to have two primary criticisms of the Ashram life: 
the rule of celibacy for married couples, and the 
amount of time devoted to physical labor. He said 
so many hours were spent spinning and doing house- 
work and attending services that there was not enough 
left for study. From the Westerner’s point of view I 
imagine this is very true, but I suppose the Indian 
needs as much as anything else to appreciate the for- 
gotten dignity of manual labor. 

Everyone was so optimistic about the certain suc- 
cess of the present movement for swaraj that it was im- 
possible not to catch much of the spirit. It seemed as 
if such faith could really move the mountain of British 
rule. Their estimates of the degree of support forth- 
coming from the peasants are surprisingly high, but 
undoubtedly they can not help exaggerating things. 

It is hard to make up one’s mind as to the right 
and wrong of the case. It is evident that England 
is unduly influenced by business interests in India and 
that the British troops, supported by the country, 
are here partly because it is a handy and cheap way to 
train recruits and not because they are all necessary 
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for the protection of the country. Moreover, it looks 
as if in some cases the police encourage Hindu-Mos- 
lem friction so as to interfere and justify their own 


existence. The serious differences between these two 
religious groups cannot be doubted, but it is at times 
exaggerated by the British to support their pet the- 
ory—which has certainly had justification in the past 
—of the necessity of an independent controlling 
power. And finally there is no doubt that many 
Englishmen treat the Indians in a manner that is 
patronizing when not insulting. 

But I fail to see how a self-governing India would 
be better off. Corruption would waste more money 
than the present honest government plus some ex- 
ploitation, and everyone would be squabbling. Many 
Indians frankly admit this, saying that for decades 
after swaraj the country will be in a chaotic condi- 
tion, but that the psychological advantage of being 
free will in the end prove to be worth any sacrifice. 
As a matter of fact the country probably will not get 
home rule until, by forcing England to yield, it has 
proved itself capable of a high degree of self-govern- 
ment. Probably they will not succeed in doing it this 
time. Just what the outcome will be no one can tell. 
Fortunately the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, is a man almost 
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universally respected in India, and he may be trusted 
to act wisely in any emergency. 

As souvenirs we bought at the Ashram store some 
“Gandhi caps,” made of khaddar and worn by people 
who want to show themselves true non-codperators. 

The next day Gandhi was to march to Surat from a 
village five miles away. A night train landed us in the 
city for breakfast, after which we got a motor car and 
drove out to the village. Many Indians had also 
come out to see him. All the visitors and the followers 
of the march were dressed in white khaddar, but some 
of the villagers wore their old clothes. The main street, 
through which the march was to take place, was fes- 
tooned with green leaves. At the head of it stood the 
only house with two floors; here Gandhi was staying. 
We presented our letter of introduction at the door 
and were told to come back in an hour, as the Ma- 
hatma was bathing. So we wandered around the village 
and took photographs. 

We were the only Westerners there and always 
the center of a small crowd. They were glad to hear 
that we were Americans. Under a large tent we saw 
the eighty-two “picked” marchers sitting down to 
lunch. Many of them were spinning with little hand 
spindles as they waited for food. These were the men 
who had been chosen from the Ashram members to 
go as the first volunteers. They will 
reach the seacoast today, April 5, 
and tomorrow will start making salt. 

If they are arrested a second batch 


LIKE THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 


Below are Gandhi's followers crossing a 
river on their march to the sea. There 
they gathered salt (right). Thus they 
violated the salt monopoly and launched 
the campaign designed to free India. 


is ready to take on the leadership of the movement. 

We went back to Gandhi’s house after an hour, and 
were told to come again at three. In the meanwhile 
we returned to Surat for lunch. Large numbers in 
the streets were wearing khaddar caps. This was also 
true at Ahmedabad, but we have not noticed it any- 
where else in India. We ate at the station restaurant. 
Trains were coming in crowded with white-clad en- 
thusiasts who made the building echo to shouts of 
“Mahatma Gandhi ki jai!” 

Meanwhile it turned out that the car we had hired 
for the afternoon had run into a ditch. As it was some 
time before we could get another, we arrived at the vil- 
lage a few minutes late, to find Gandhi’s house crowded 
with a delegation of Ahmedabad mill-owners. They 
had come by special train to present a large purse 
and urge the Mahatma to concentrate his opposition 
on foreign cloth, rather than machine-made goods. 
Gandhi thanked them for the contribution but could 
not change his program. 

At four o’clock Gandhi addressed a large gathering 
in a nearby orchard. Three of us were shown to ex- 
cellent seats. My first impression of him as he mounted 
the platform was one of surprising physical vigor. 
After all one hears of his frailness (except for the 
fact that he has lost all but three or four teeth and 
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seems to disapprove of false ones as imported lux- 
uries) he does not look his sixty-one years. He was 
stripped to the waist and looked poorly built but well 
developed. His mouth, partly due to absence of 
teeth, is surrounded by very deep lines, turning down 
at the corners with an almost humorous expression. 
For about ten minutes he sat there, quietly waiting 
for the meeting to come to order. He pulled out some 
corded cotton, a little hand spindle, and set to work, 
seemingly as oblivious of his surroundings as any 
craftsman in his shop. 

At length the meeting was opened with a song ac- 
companied on an Indian stringed instrument. Then 
Gandhi started to speak. The talk lasted about half 
an hour—his hands busy spinning cotton throughout. 
Many of the audience followed his example. At the 
start he apparently made some humorous remarks, for 
there was a good deal of laughter, and then he went on 
in a quiet voice that could hardly have reached the 
edge of the crowd. We were told that it was just his 
usual line of argument. I am poor at estimating num- 
bers, but my guess would be that the crowd contained 
about a thousand. 

After the meeting we got talking to a young Indian 
who spoke with a trace of American accent. He had 
just come back from nearly ten years in the States, 
where he attended various midwestern universities. 
He said it was a bit hard to get used to Indian ways 
again. As one of the selected marchers he had to dress 
in khaddar, so he sent his American knickerbockers 
and a knapsack to the tailor to have them copied in 
homespun! He showed us around the village hotel 
where the marchers were accommodated. Later, when 
I took his picture he asked me to send copies with a 
little news story to a couple of midwestern college 
papers. It seemed almost unbelievable that a man 
who had studied and taught economics should be out 
on such a crusade. ‘While we were talking with him 
someone came to tell us that Gandhi wanted to see us. 

There were several other persons sitting on the floor 
when we came in. Gandhi was leaning against a pillow 
at one end, spinning. He was gracious in greeting us, 
asked a few questions about our traveling, in- 
quired about Mr. An- 
drews, and wanted to 
know whether we had 
any questions to ask— 
but we must not try to 
think up any on the 
spot. I asked him to 
what extent he thought 
his program was appli- 
cable to the West. He 
said: “In its entirety.” 
He realized that hand 
spinning would seem 
preposterous to West- 
erners, but he was con- 
vinced that it is a sound 
solution of universal 
economic problems. A 
Harvard friend who 
joined us for this trip 
asked him to what ex- 
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tent he felt that scientific research should continue. 
Gandhi replied that he was in favor of all research 
that could help humanity, but did not see any point 
in sending expeditions to the North Pole. After this 
he said pleasantly, “that’ will conclude the interview.” 

We had sent the car back, deciding to accompany 
the march to Surat. Promptly at 6 o’clock Gandhi 
led off, at an amazingly fast pace. He was followed 
first by the 82 marchers and then by a large crowd. 
Some of them were enthusiasts, and others were 
probably just out for a spree. The way lay largely 
along footpaths till we crossed the river on a railway 
track and reached the outskirts of the town. 

I walked nearly all the way with a distant cousin 
of Gandhi, who had come up from Bombay for the 
day. He said he had sent a couple of brothers to join 
the march, but could not join himself on account of 
“social” considerations. I gathered that he felt some- 
one in the family ought to be earning money. 

We passed through another village en route. The 
inhabitants stood at the door steps, stolidly watching 
the parade go by but betraying no enthusiasm. Per- 
haps the potential swarajists had already joined the 
march farther back. By the time we had crossed the 
railway bridge, the crowd was about a mile long and 
it was hopeless to see anything; so we followed a di- 
vision of the crowd that went right in along the tracks 
to the railway station. As we entered the yards a 
police whistle tooted behind us and a small hand-car 
passed by, pushed by running coolies. Three or four 
chairs were placed in front for some uninterested look- 
ing Englishmen—probably railway officials out to see 
that no damage was done. Behind their chairs stood 
Sepoys armed with rifles. Then came another car, 
with more soldiers, the Indian officers sitting erect 
with crossed arms. It was such a ridiculous sight to 
see all this dignity on ten-foot push cars that we joined 
in the laughter of the crowd, much as we sympathized 
with the efforts of the authorities to protect railway 
property. 

We had walked at the rate of about four miles an 
hour all the way in and were quite exhausted. Some 
Indians tried to follow us into the first-class refresh- 


ment room and were 
Ba i vit | : 


a fat old Cockney, who 
said: “There’s no room 
for Gandhi boys in 
here. They went away 
good-naturedly. The In- 
dians certainly seem 
well fitted for a non- 
violent war. One sees 
this in the tactics of 
baggage coolies when 
not satisfied with a tip. 
They never swear and 
shout like the Chinese, 
but just wait around 
meekly for several min- 
utes murmuring suppli- 
cations. 

That night we went 
on to Bombay. 


promptly kicked out by 
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Crisis 
in India 


WY sisse00 EMOTIONS are aroused by the 
arrest and courteous detention of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, that event has reduced the complicated 
problem of India to its simplest terms. The decisive 
question at this moment is whether British rule is to 
be brought, here and now, to an end. 

The population of India is 340,000,000 persons, or 
one-fifth of the people on this planet. It is a popula- 
tion three times that of the United States and more 
than the population of North and South America and 
Africa combined. The number of British officials in 
India is under 2000, or about one to 170,000 citizens. 
The British troops in India, even with the country dis- 
turbed, do not exceed 60,000 officers and men, or one 
soldier to 5500 civilians. The Indian troops, officered 
mainly by British, number 160,000, or nearly three to 
one of the British under arms. The police are mainly 
Indian; so is the magistracy. 

Under these circumstances, the British sovereignty, 
be it popular or unpopular, must be based upon the 
acquiescence of India as a whole. To what extent has 
that acquiescence been withdrawn? ‘To what extent 
does it continue? 

In pride of race, India is united. That pride is chal- 
lenged by the mere fact of British rule. No display of 
tact, however solicitous, alters the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the British do not settle in India, do not 
share their clubs always with Indians and, save in spe- 
cial and socially ignored instances, do not marry Indi- 
ans. This humiliating discrimination, as the Indians 
regard it, is intensified by restrictions on migration. 
It is not only that the Indian as a resident, not being 
Caucasian, is excluded from the United States and 
declared ineligible for citizenship. Within his own 
sovereignty under King George, he finds that, in effect, 
the doors of Canada, of Australia, of New Zealand, and 
even of Africa are closed against him. The enormous 
influence of Gandhi is due, not to his political de- 
cisions, whatever they may be, not to his spinning of 
cotton and “salt-legging” pilgrimages, but to the cir- 
cumstance that he symbolizes the claim of the Indian, 
as an Indian, to be recognized as a citizen among white 
citizens. Of that claim, the demand for independence is 
the natural expression and it is a determined demand. 

To the ideal of a manhood, owning no superior, the 
youth of India has responded. It is the young men 
who have rejected all compromise and driven Gandhi 
himself into the extreme position. In the program of 
Swaraj, or home rule, they see an escape from and a 
revenge for those social slights at which the sensitive 
soul of youth so keenly smarts. 

It is in the Indian National Congress that pride of 
race has been embodied ; and this Congress, substitut- 


By P. W. WILSON 


AN OUTSTANDING British journalist shows 
what lies behind the Indian bid for freedom 
that is shaking the British Empire. 


ing an Indian flag for the Union Jack, is India’s alter- 
native to the British Raj or rule. The Congress has 
declared for independence, passive resistance to the 
law, and a refusal by Indians to codperate in any way 
with the government. ; 

But the Congress has discovered that pride of race, 
however just, however human, is not the only pride 
which exalts the sentiment of a community. There 
are also pride of pedigree, pride of religion, and, last 
but not least, pride of caste. It is thus sectional as 
well as racial pride that affects the outlook. 

Pride of pedigree is embodied in no fewer than 700 
Indian princes and chieftains, ruling 70,000,000 peo- 
ple. With some truth the Nationalists declare that 
certain of these potentates extort from their subjects 
in taxes the revenues which in Paris they squander on 
luxury and display; and the precedents of history— 
for instance, in Italy, in Germany, in Scotland—sug- 
gest that these magnates, now enjoying the status of 
the Emperor-King’s allies, will subside one day into 
a merely landowning aristocracy. Indeed, the ordi- 
nary processes of intercommunication and commerce 
are already breaking down the feudal frontiers. But, 
at the moment, the Indian princes stand solid behind 
the British Raj—and this means that they and their 
states are strongly opposed to Gandhi. 


WW" ENTIRE SINCERITY, Gandhi has sought 
to develop a citizenship, inclusive of all 
Indians, whatever be their faiths. But it is an irony 
that his efforts have had exactly the opposite effect. 
The reason has been easier to explain than to foresee. 
In running, let us say, a street car in Calcutta, Hindu 
and Moslem and Christian can codperate. Such a 
street car does not challenge belief and ceremonial. 
When, however, Gandhi deprecated merely Western 
improvements like street cars and emphasized mysti- 
cism, he drew India onto the very ground where her 
differences are most acute. The passengers, who sit 
side by side in the street car, riot against one another 
around the temple of the Hindu and the mosque of the 
Moslem. In India, as in some other countries, it "has 
been the spiritual that has split citizenship into 
schisms. 

The National Congress has had no difficulty in being 
Hindu. But it has failed as yet to be Moslem also, 
and the Moslems can muster a population of 70,000,- 
000 Indians. Today the Moslems, as a body, are 
ranged definitely against the demand for independence 
as formulated by the Congress at Lahore last New 
Year; and, from time to time, the smoldering rivalry 
breaks out into fierce rioting. 

Of spiritual pride, caste is the quintessence. The 
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soldiers at Peshawar, who recently mutinied, were 
Hindus of high caste. But the upheaval, so far from 
helping the Nationalists, has tended to emphasize the 
sectional aspect of the movement. For caste results 
in outcasts, and, of the untouchables, there are today 
no fewer than 60,000,000. To his honor, Gandhi, 
though a Hindu, receives them. But so did the Prince 
of Wales, and like the Moslems, the untouchables sup- 
port the British Raj. Of an ultimate civic equality, 
Western institutions seem to them to offer the best 
hope. 

In human affairs, pride is an important factor. But 
there are other factors to be considered, and among 
them peace, prosperity, health, knowledge, happiness. 
Amid the furore that is reported in the press, most 
people in India are living their normal life and do not 
wish to be disturbed. 


J THE British Raj there are trains; 
there are irrigating streams of water that 
flow; there are hospitals that heal; there are colleges 
and schools—not enough of them—that educate ; there 
are services that deal with any danger of famine and 
any epidemic of plague; there are police that protect 
against the thugs. 

These are solid advantages, and Nationalists them- 
selves take full advantage of them. The very dele- 
gates who thronged the Congress at Lahore in Decem- 
ber of last year were carried in thirty special trains, 
provided under official management; and today, if it 
had not been for official surgery on his appendix, 
Gandhi would be in his grave. 

Violent agitation against the law may be justified 
by special circumstances. But even so, it is expensive. 
The credit of India, on which depends her material 
development, is depressed. Her merchants are incur- 
ring losses. Bazaars, closed for processions and other 
excitements, are impoverished. It is damaging, un- 
doubtedly, to the prestige of the British. But it is also 
a heavy burden on the average family. 

If the British Raj is to disappear at this time an 
essential question is what shall be the alternative? 
With the British troops removed, and also the offi- 
cials, and with the British Navy no longer interested 
in the Indian seaboard, is it certain that the new 
authority in India would be wholly Indian? 

Unless India were suddenly to evolve a strong sov- 
ereignty of her own and of a character, not yet worked 
out even on paper, might not Russia, might not Japan, 
begin to display an interest in her destinies? The 
fact is, as every statesman knows, that the entire 
structure of Asia and of Africa would be shaken to its 
foundations. In the past an India perennially dis- 
united has been impotent against such repeated 
aggression. Nor is there any guarantee or, indeed, 
any likelihood that today, if left to herself, she would 
be consolidated against a powerful neighbor. 

If the policy of the British Raj had been negative 
only, it is doubtful whether any of these considera- 
tions would have weighed against the strong, simple 
current of racial antagonism. But the strength of the 
challenged sovereignty is that it yields to pressure. 
The Nationalists are not fighting a Curzon, with his 
conception of autocracy illuminated by Durbars, For 
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twelve years it has been declared to India that the 
goal of British policy is Dominion status. On the one 
hand, therefore, we have Nationalists demanding the 
right to govern their own country. On the other hand, 
we hear the government inviting them to do that very 
thing at the earliest moment when such a government 
can be organized on a stable basis. 

The Constitution of India was granted after the 
Armistice. It includes a Parliament at Delhi, provin- 
cial legislatures, and a council of princes. In that 
machinery there is, so it is contended, the fabric out of 
which might be elaborated the United States of 
Southern Asia. 

If the constitution were unalterable, it would be 
open to grave criticism. The franchises are narrow. 
The powers of the legislatures are limited. Many 
members of those legislatures are nominated. 

But the main point about the constitution is that, 
every ten years, it must come up for amendment. It 
is a written constitution, but it is evolutionary. Vari- 
ous bodies have already reviewed the constitution, and 
of these the most important is the commission over 
which Sir John Simon, the most eminent of living 
British lawyers, presides. The Simon report is about 
to be published, and it is assumed that it will suggest 
foreward amendments. 

Quite the most important problem to be solved by 
Sir John Simon is the relation, not between British and 
Indians, but between Moslems, Hindus, and other re- 
ligions in India herself. The Nationalists are telling 
the Moslems that they must vote like other people and 
that every vote must count one. The Moslems reply 
that, for minorities, this means no representation at 
all, that there must be some kind of communal suf- 
frage and that they can only obtain this through the 
procedure adopted by the British Parliament. 


T Is Not a czardom that is dealing with India. 
It is the British Labor Party, with a long rec- 
ord of sympathy with Irish aspirations and a hatred of 
imperialism in all its forms. James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, not unknown in the United States, is Prime 
Minister. The Secretary of State for India is Captain 
Wedgewood Benn, for years a personal friend of the 
writer, who has been foremost in the fight for democ- 
racy which has transformed the landscape of British 
politics. Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, was appointed 
as a progressive, and, admittedly, his personal piety as 
the son of the Anglo-Catholic leader, Viscount Halifax, 
has appealed to the reverent mind of the Indian peo- 
ples. It is not uninteresting that his talisman is said 
to be an Episcopal ring, bequeathed to him by the late 
Cardinal Mercier of Belgium. 
On the whole situation a fair submission to the jury 


-is this: India and China are, both of them, continents 


in themselves. Both of them are moving, step by 
step, towards some kind of reorganization of cultural 
and civic solidarity. China has rejected Western as- 
sistance. India submits to this assistance. 

Which civilization, then, has chosen the better 
method of achieving its destiny? Which is enjoying 
the more peaceful transition from the old to the new, 
and from the known to the unknown? The question 
may be left as it stands. Possibly it answers itself. 
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N:: LONG AGO a patriotic German drama, 


running in Berlin, was curtailed at the 
request of Benito Mussolini. It was an exposé dealing 
with Italian rule over the Teutons below the Brenner 
Pass, the title being “Fly, Red Eagle of Tyrol!” This 
clarion call was directed to the liberty-loving spirit 
of the district, and to its guardian angel—the soaring 
Alpine Adler. 

Meanwhile in Italian Fiume, formerly Austrian, a 
Hapsburg double-headed eagle surmounting the city 
clock tower has had one of his twin heads severed by 
an enterprising Fascist. This simple operation con- 
verted the imperial bird into the single-headed symbol 
of ancient Rome, thereby turning him into a good 
Italian citizen. To every state, its emblem! 

“Twisting the Lion’s tail” has ever been a preroga- 
tive of American statesmen, and in translation the 
cryptic phrase refers to the systematic annoyance of 
Mr. John Bull of London—usually symbolized by the 
King of Beasts. In international caricature and popu- 
lar speech many important nations are represented by 
a zoological totem or figurehead, sometimes based on 
historic heraldry and sometimes on real or fancied 
national characteristics. There are literally broods of 
eagles and felines, and other fauna also play their 
part in this great world menagerie. 

The British Lion, perhaps the most famous of the 
lot, arrived in England in 1066 on the shield of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror—but in the form of three rampant 
leopards. The leopards turned into lions during a sub- 
sequent reign, and this triple grouping still appears on 
the Royal Standard in two of its quarters. A twelfth 
century Scottish Lion occupies a third cage in lonely 
dignity, but he is not related to the neighboring 
English brood. Seven tails are thus proffered for 


The 


International 
Menagerie 


By ROGER SHAW 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


Our national bird, with a familiar 
background. From “Punch.” 


twisting purposes. Early American cartoonists how- 
ever took the name of “John Bull” literally and always 
portrayed England as a brutal-looking bovine dressed 
in the garb of a country squire—a variant from the 
lion theme. The Bulldog is a more familiar represen- 
tation. 

Before the Norman invasion the White Horse was 
the emblem of the fierce Anglo-Saxons, the very names 
of whose leaders were Horsa and Hengst (fest is 
“horse” in modern Norwegian). Hanover, in north- 
west Germany, has retained the snowy equine to this 
day. The ancient Teutons worshiped horses, then 
dined on them to absorb their virtues. 


| HE AMERICAN, German, and Jugoslav Eagles 
are all direct descendants of ancient Rome’s 
symbolic bird. So were the double-headed repre- 
sentatives of Russia and Austria, which fell with the 
War, and the golden variety of Napoleonic France. 
An earlier Roman symbol was the she-wolf which gen- 
erously cared for the deserted infants Romulus and 
Remus—of which there stood a statue in the Forum. 
Then came the Eagle, carried to victory by the le- 
gionaries from Persia to the Firth of Forth. Single- 
headed, it was the totem of Imperial Rome; and with 
the founding of the Eastern Roman Empire at Con- 
stantinople, it developed two heads—one looking west 
toward Italy, the other east toward the Bosphorus. 
Germany carried on the Roman tradition through 
the medieval Holy Roman Empire—which was neither 
holy nor Roman—and with it inherited the eagles, 
conventionalized into black heraldic form. She 
used the single-headed bird of the West, while Aus- 
tria boasted the eastern twin variety. The Russian 


Czars (Cxsars) also used the double-eagle as cultural 
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heirs of the Eastern Empire. Jugoslavia, by the same 
tradition, still employs a white double bird. 

As Austria became a republic in 1918, her of- 
ficial Eagle was liberalized. The imperial crown 
disappeared from his noble brow, and into his talons 
were thrust the Hammer and the Scythe of bolshevism, 
symbolic of worker and peasant united. His German 
relative also lost a crown, but accepted no Red tools. 

When the United States gained its freedom in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, great was the 
enthusiasm over classical models in every field of hu- 
man endeavor. We adopted a senate, our soldiers 
were divided into legions, and newly settled towns re- 
ceived Greek or Roman names. Our homes were built 
temple-style. A national totem? The Roman Eagle 
of course; but in patriotic pride it was given a native 
American form—that of the indigenous Bald Eagle. 
Our annexationists have been dubbed “spread-eagles.” 

Fascist Italy, which glories in the great Roman 
past, has revived the Roman Eagle for everything 
from postage stamps to military badges. Poland em- 
ploys its own White Eagle in similar style, but the 
bird is merely an ancient device of heraldry—with no 
Roman connections. Mexico has an Eagle-Strangling- 
a-Snake, but this Laocoon group refers to an old Aztec 
legend of strictly local significance. 


Review 


U NOFFICIALLY, Russia has always been a Bear 

to the world at large. Kipling’s “bear that 
walks like a man” was not the invention of the poet, 
for the simile goes back beyond the eighteenth century. 
The slow, clumsy, sly yet amiable nature of the bear 
seems perfectly to fit the peasant and the 
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Here the bruin reigns supreme in popular affection. 
While two Napoleons trifled with French Eagles and 
Imperial Bees for short periods, the real emblem of 
France is the Gallic Cock or “Chanticleer.” It em- 
bodies the French characteristics of gallantry, love of 
glory, chic, and the tendency to strut ; and is a favorite 
symbol of La Patrie among the French themselves. 
Certain ancient tribes of Gaul are said to have em- 
ployed the feathered autocrat. 

France’s faithful satellites, Belgium and Czechoslo- 
vakia, are both possessed of heraldic lions which have 
become their national pets. The Lion Belge romps 
vigorously on the shield of the Belgians; while the 
Czechs have revived their ancient White Lion in the 
form of a decoration. The Winged Lion of St. Mark’s 
has long been the glory and the symbol of Venice, 
where it stands guard over the cathedral—admired by 
sculptor and cartoonist alike. Bavaria has a jolly 
beer-bibbing lion. Spain too supports one. Nor 
should the Lion of Lucerne, commemorating the heroic 
Swiss guardsmen who died defending a French king 
against his own subjects, be forgotten. A magnificent 
statue by Thorwaldsen typifies the Helvetian spirit. 


| nes ELEPHANTS grace the international zoo— 
those of Denmark, Siam, and India. In the 
first of these countries the Order of the Elephant is a 
coveted badge of knighthood, dating back to medieval 
origins of the national greatness. In Siam the White 
Elephant is a sacred animal, revered and kept in state 
as was the White Horse of the Anglo-Saxons. It 
symbolizes the nation. The Indian Elephant, found on 





country—be it Czarist or Red. It strikes 
the popular imagination. Bears are also 
the shaggy genii of Berne, Switzerland. 
The very name Berne means “bears.” There 
is an open pit for the civic pets, and 
carved ones are to be seen everywhere. 

















Ireland serenades six English and one Scottish lion. A fantasy from "Punch." 
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ANCIENT ROMAN WOLF 


That kindly creature, accompanied by the infants Romulus and Remus, takes 
Mussolini for a buggy ride. 


By Oskar Garvens, in Berlin "Kladderadatsch." 





THE BRITISH ROYAL ARMS 
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The Internationa! Menagerie 


THE DOUBLE EAGLE 


A sarcastic sketch of Austria in 1916, from London "Punch." A year later both 


heads turned on Italy with terrible effect! 


THE INTERNATIONAL MENAGERIE 


The British Lion, Russian Bear, German and Austrian Eagles, French Cock, and 
Ottoman Turkey at the Berlin Congress of 1878. The showman is Disraeli. 


By John Tenniel, in "Punch." 


























The three chief British dominions— 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa (or 
Suidafrika)—are all designated by pecu- 
liarly appropriate members of their ani- 
mal kingdoms. Canada rallies to the in- 
dustrious and indigenous beaver; Australia 
swears by the husky pouched kangaroo; 








cartoon pages, is—like the Russian Bear—unofficial. 
But its great size and oriental aspect make it an ex- 
cellent representative of far-away India. It may yet 
shake the tenacious island Lion from the howdah on 
its back. 

China is often the Dragon which ornamented her 
flag prior to the 1911 revolution. It is a favorite motif 
in Chinese art, and seems appropriately exotic to the 
occidental mind. Another fabulous beast is the Scot- 
tish Unicorn, which helps to support the British Royal 
Arms. The nursery jingle beginning “The Lion and 
the Unicorn were fighting for the Crown” refers to 
long forgotten Anglo-Scottish political disputes. Little 
Wales has a Cymric-speaking Griffin. 

The Ottoman state has long been desig- 
nated, appropriately enough, by a succulent 
Turkey; while the Persian Pussy deserves 
honorable mention. The scaly Crocodile of 
the river Nile remains the national totem 
of ancient Egypt. 

Jugoslavia, alas, is frequently portrayed 
by the vitriolic Italian cartoonists as a 
Jackass. This, incidentally, is hardly origi- 
nal; it was Germany’s favorite portrayal 
of Italy during the World War. 


THE ALLIES IN 1916 
Chanticleer, the Czarist Bear, British Lion, and Ital- 
ian Jackass gobbling American gold. From "Lustige 
Blaetter" of Berlin. 


and Suidafrika employs a native veldt an- 

telope to represent her among the birds and 
beasts. Peru uses her llama, a patiently domestic lit- 
tle semi-camel. This makes the international menag- 
erie complete. Even Carl Hagenbeck could hardly 
boast all of these bestial adornments. 

In the United States political parties must also 
have their totems. Although the official Republican 
emblem is yet another Eagle, its bulky conservatism 
has long been represented by the Elephant. Skittish, 
obstinate Democracy is of course a Donkey; while the 
rapacious Tiger stands for Tammany Hall. Roose- 
velt’s Bull Moose of 1912 will still be remembered. 

The grave Camel, who goes a long time between 
drinks, embodies Prohibition in the American desert. 











T =: COUNTRY is pioneering in a new kind of 
foreign commerce. It accepts no neatly 
compiled categories of existing demands. American 
manufacturers are beginning to learn that just as they 
have been able to build markets at home, so can they 
build them abroad. They have abandoned the tradi- 
tional dump-cart method of delivering their goods at 
port cities and leaving the rest to fate and existing 
facilities for disposing of them. 

The attitude toward foreign markets in the past 
has been that they constituted a safety valve for the 
relief of congested markets at home. Eloquent of 
the change that has come about are the tactics of a 
newly established manufacturer of trucks. In the 
past three or four years he has built up a $2,000,000 
or $3,000,000 business abroad as his main outlet. He 
accepts domestic business gladly, but his main effort 
at sales promotion is directed to his foreign market. 

He considers that his market abroad is more de- 
pendable than any he could create at home. In the 
first place competition is less keen abroad, and second- 
ly, his risks are diversified, or can be, by distribution 
in 110 countries. He does not leave the pushing of 
his sales in foreign markets to others. Nor is he 
backward in emphasizing points which recommend 
his product, however American they may be. 

The new kind of American exporter has discovered 
that foreign countries have their prejudices. But the 
values which they regard are not essentially different 
from those that appeal to Americans. Nor do the 
sales arguments which convince them differ radically. 

The economic preéminence this country has attained 
is often described as industrial. Actually it is in- 
dustrial-commercial. For it has this joint character- 
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IN DAMASCUS 
A sign to boost 
sales of Ameri- 
can stockings. 


Ewing Galloway 


The Dump-Cart Era Passes 


By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


istic if the industrial process be considered merely as 
one of making things. It might well be argued that 
the refinement of mass selling in this country is of 
more basic significance than any of its industrial 
achievements as such. In its operating set-up busi- 
ness recognizes this. The manufacturer proudly points 
to his acres of plants. But he knows full well that 
usually they are merely the index. Usually his sales 
manager receives the fanciest salary he has to offer. 
The tasks he must perform are often herculean. 

Although this is not so in every business, and whole 
industries might be excepted, it is the trend. This 
technique, which American manufacturers have de- 
veloped to win sales here, now appears to be their 
greatest asset in selling abroad. 

The conception of foreign trade most dwelt upon 
these past fifty years could be summed up in these 
words: “Give them what they want. Study the 
country, see what their wants are, supply them.” The 
natives of Africa first wanted glass beads, red calico, 
and whisky. Later, on becoming more civilized, they 
wanted in addition to whisky cheap cotton prints 
and a utilitarian denim cloth for everyday wear. This 
was produced for them in the mills of Manchester, 
England, by the hundreds of thousands of yards. Some 
of it—though not any great amount—was produced in 
Fall River, Lowell, and New Bedford. 

But now America comes along with a host of prod- 
ucts which are the creations of marketing technicians 
rather than of industry. After the market was built 
up for them manufacturing became a routine opera- 
tion. Often that part of the job is farmed out. A great 
factory in New London, for instance, makes half a 
dozen well known brands of tooth paste. The com- 
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organizations. 


Now these varied American industries—a more ap- 
propriate name for them might be selling organiza- 
tions—are developing markets abroad, just as they 
have at home. Many of their products fall into the 
scheme of a present trend in America toward an 


@ A CHANGE is coming over America's 
export trade. Manufacturers no longer 
look on foreign markets as merely a 
dumping-ground for those surplus Ameri- 
can products that can be absorbed 
abroad. They are conjuring up new mar- 
kets where none existed before. 

Clark tells how it is done in this article. 


panies which market it, and which are nationally 
known through their advertising, are merely sales 
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economy based on secondary appeals rather than upon Soothe: "LU Siar... es == 
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primary needs; a recreation economy, as it is some- 


times called. In articles for which mass 
consumption has been established on this 
basis America today has no peer. Fur- 
thermore, although American leadership 
in many industries began in a perfection 
of selling it has ended in a perfection of 
product. 

Thus, competition in selling type- 
writers has been so stiff in this country 
that it has forced manufacturers to get 
out new models practically every year. 
Granted, for the sake of argument, that 
most of them were developed with the 
thought of supplying new sales argu- 
ments, rather than with any considera- 
tion of increasing efficiency. Painting 
typewriters in bright hues was a recent 
example. Nevertheless no sales argument 
is quite so impressive as one that has real 
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By Burton Holmes, from 
Ewing Galloway 










ADVERTISING ABROAD 


As American business has 
made new markets at home, 
so it now does abroad. Above 
is a poster advertising an 
electric refrigerator, before 
the Shwe-Dagon temple in 
Rangoon, Burma. Not only 
residents of tropic regions, 
but even the once icebox-less 
Europeans are being per- 
suaded to buy this American 
product. The middle picture 
shows a typewriter poster in 
Haiphong, Indo-China. The 
scene at left, in spite of the 
familiar American names, is 
not in the United States, but 
in Barcelona, Spain. 
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substance behind it. And as it happened these im- 
pressive new models, each screaming for sales suprem- 
acy, in the end backed up this specious sort of effi- 
ciency with a more substantial efficiency. King 
George was storming about Buckingham Palace the 
other day because all the best typewriters were Amer- 
ican. They are so the world over. American manu- 
facturers forced each other to make good typewriters 
in competing for sales at home. Now nearly half their 
sales are abroad. Likewise American automobiles, 








American office equipment other than typewriters, 


American machinery—all of which bulk large in our 
present exports—are not only the “best” sold, but 
largely as a result of that have become the best made 
—dollar for dollar value—of any in the world. 

And in addition to such things as American type- 
writers and automobiles is a growing list of products, 
well sold here, which are finding a market abroad, 
and to which cut and dried utility standards do not 
apply at all. Thus Kissproof lipsticks, made in Chi- 
cago, are competing with the latest thing from Paris 
in Belgium, Holland, England, and several other Euro- 
pean countries. Probably its name, industriously ad- 
vertised in these foreign countries, just as it is at 
home, is Kissproof’s greatest asset. English is well 
enough known to make it unnecessary to translate the 
name. Several brands of American tooth paste, shav- 
ing cream, and toilet soap, are similarly winning sales 
abroad not on a utility, but on an advertised, aggres- 
sively pushed appeal to pleasure, recreation, or even 
luxury values. 

Advertising is one of the important methods which 
has been employed to create a market for these prod- 
ucts in this country. So it is abroad. Furthermore, 
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sales promotion as developed there, going all the way 
down to helping the retailer in arranging his window 
displays, is by no means a negligible factor. 

Foreign commerce as developed by other great trad- 
ing nations, including England and Germany, has fol- 
lowed in the wake of the establishment abroad of 
banking facilities, which provide the necessary long- 
term credit. So also the setting up of foreign branches 
by America’s great banks has played its part in this 
development of trade. But perhaps a more significant 
sidelight on the present growth of this country’s trade 
is the expansion into foreign countries of American 
advertising agencies. N. W. Ayer & Son, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, and H. K. McCann are among the 
large advertising agencies that are now branching out 
abroad. In Berlin, Erwin & Wasey, an agency especial- 
ly well represented on the continent, has one of the 
largest commercial art studios in Europe. Here are 
prepared not only illustrations and layouts for period- 
ical advertising, but lithographs for window displays 
and salesmen’s portfolios. 

These branches of American advertising agencies 
check the circulations of advertising media, and make 
market surveys. They employ Ameyican marketing 
technique, but adapt it to whatever special conditions 
are encountered. The J. Walter Thompson agency, a 
pioneer in this development, girdles the globe. Its 
foreign offices in such cities as London, Berlin, and 
Buenos Aires rank among the leading agencies there. 
And it maps out and assists in thoroughgoing adver- 
tising and sales campaigns in such comparatively out- 
of-the-way nooks as the Straits Settlements, Persia, 
and the Union of South Africa. 

These foreign Lranches of American advertising 





NEW YEAR SUGGESTIONS 


In France New Year rather than Christ- 

mas is the time for presents. Below is a 

full-page advertisement in last December 

28's issue of the French magazine "I'lllus- 

tration.” This was prepared by an Amer- 
ican advertising agency. 


Ober elrennes noubliez pas 








Z STYLOPHORE 


Le Stylophore Eversharp, comme tout article vraiment nouvean et 
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"DON'T INVITE MICROBES" 


When it came to selling electric refrig- 

erators in Europe, there were not even 

ice-boxes to compete with. Sales appeal 

was therefore based on food preservation 

rather than, as in America, on superiority 
over non-electric refrigerators. 









N’INVITEZ PAS 
LES MICROBES 
AVOTRE TABLE 












Méfies-vous des imitations. Agences Frigidaire 











{ pare le boud: orne Ia table di a 










Pariout 08 on te voit i déctle des gens de goat et des connaisenrs 









suxquels on n'a pa donner le change mi sar le chic ni sur la qualité. 











UNCHANGING 
Though advertising copy (Frigidaire? 
may be written in foreign % = 
languages, the trade- 
name is never translated. 
The above advertisement 
appeared in Norway. 


dans les principales villes de France. 





Tout epperett vtfrigtrotrer qui we porte 
pes cette plager s'est pas en Frigidaire 
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way IN SCANDINAVIA 
ie The desire for clean teeth is the 
w nen ni aN same the world over. Hence the 
same appeal that has sold tooth- 
rad- paste in America is selling it in 
Sweden and other countries. 
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ing in its methods. But the personnel of the foreign a new territory, or if special conditions warrant it, this 





offices, including copy writers and research workers, 
is native. Thus insurance is provided against the un- 
witting bungling that has often resulted where market- 
ing campaigns have been launched without the assis- 
tance of the native viewpoint. All copy is adapted to 
local conditions. Frequently it is made over entirely. 
But almost invariably what has been accomplished in 
this country serves as a guide for the strategy abroad. 
This is true not only in the form of the advertising 
appeals, but in other methods of promotion as well. 

Then, too, there has been a notable expansion in 
the facilities of American agencies which place adver- 
tising and give marketing assistance through connec- 
tions with foreign agencies. 


CHARACTERISTICALLY American product which 

has won a good volume of sales abroad in 

recent years is silk stockings. The names of Kayser, 

Phoenix, and Holeproof are about as well known in 

Buenos Aires as they are in New York. Holeproof 
is one of the best established of them. 

From the start, back in 1914, Holeproof advertised. 
And while it delegates the heavy work of distribution 
to established native agencies, their activities are 
closely checked by the home office. In a certain coun- 
try the Holeproof agent was getting an annual volume 
of only $1400 of sales. Investigation revealed that his 
methods were decidedly open to improvement. A new 
agent was retained who increased sales to $50,000 
within the first year, and to $80,000 the second year. 


quota is increased. With a single exception, Argen- 
tina, only a few of the less important markets require 


hosiery made to order. In Argentina the duty jumps 
100 per cent. as soon as the silk content in hosiery 
passes 39 per cent. Since Argentina is one of its most 
important foreign outlets, stockings of this silk con- 
tent are made to meet this requirement. 

When Frigidaire two years ago knocked at Europe’s 
door for sales, the only reply vouchsafed by most Euro- 
peans regarding its finding any wide acceptance was a 
broad grin. Many Europe-wise Americans were equally 
skeptical. Europeans had not only managed to get 
along without Frigidaires, but pretty much without 
refrigeration of any kind. England had its “cold 
houses,’ France and Italy their cellars. Nothing 
daunted, Frigidaire commenced hammering away. It 
established sales offices, signed up dealers and distrib- 
utors. Then it commenced to advertise. 

Since it had not even an icebox to compete with, the 
advertising story wasted few words on the peculiar 
merits of its product. Rather, it portrayed the econ- 
omies of buying foods in quantity, and keeping them 
in perfect condition until ready for use. It pointed 
out the menace to health in the bacteria which multi- 
ply in food permitted partially to spoil before con- 
sumption, particularly in milk for babies. The result ? 
Frigidaire is now established on a sales and service 
basis in England, France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, and Finland. 

This feat of making Europe refrigeration-conscious 
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illustrates what can be done in the way of straight 
pioneering. But this is not always necessary. Con- 
forming to the native custom, the United States Steel 
Corporation encourages the demand for its nails in 
Japan by packing them in kegs that weigh slightly 
more than 133 pounds, rather than in 100-pound kegs. 
In Austria it provides nails with rounded, rather than 
with flat heads, because that is what they are used to 
there. In Bombay it puts them up in containers that 
weigh about seven pounds. 

After it has conformed to local usage, however, the 
United States Steel Corporation does not leave the 
rest to chance. “Establishing a foreign market is more 
than making a dumping ground for an overflow of 
surplus American products,” says James A. Farrell, 
the corporation’s president, also chairman of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. “It means the culti- 
vation of the foreign customer.” 

The United States Steel Corporation found these 
countries were already using nails, and had established 
conceptions connected with their use. The prestige and 
worth of its products suffered no injury by conform- 
ing to these conceptions, It was an easy way to help 
increase sales. 

But it frequently happens that the “differentness” 
of an American product gives added appeal. Last 
winter the competitors of a certain manufacturer of 
women’s handbags in Paris were mystified and envious. 
From somewhere this manufacturer was getting a sup- 
ply of especially attractive and novel leathers. The 
bags he was making were selling like hot cakes. His 
competitors scoured all Europe to find similar leathers, 
and finally discovered that his source of supply was 
the United States. 

A buyer who represented a number of South Amer- 
ican stores happened to be present at the New York 
offices of a concern that makes conservative high- 
grade footwear while a conference on forthcoming 
styles was in progress. It was proposed to eliminate 
some of the more ornate designs. With some misgiv- 
ings he was asked how he thought traditionally roman- 
tic South Americans would respond to the toning down 
of a line that was already conspicuous for its con- 
servativeness. He replied that conservativeness was 
the quality desired by this manufacturer’s clientele, 
and that they would be sure to accept whatever styles 
were popular in New York at any season. 


HESE WERE sophisticated South Americans 
T that he had in mind. They had been buying 
these shoes all along on account of their New York 
rather than their Latin smartness. The masses, too, 
may appreciate articles all the more because of their 
novelty. Thus four young men who had received their 
training with F. W. Woolworth opened a variety store 
in Sao Paulo. They had a precedent in the successful 
Woolworth stores in Germany and England. Their 
stocks are lightly sprinkled with native goods. But 
for the most part, their merchandise is shipped direct- 
ly from this country. Their methods of display, store 
management, stock control, and so on, are all Wool- 
worth transplantations. The store is thronged. 
They have kept an eye to local customs, to be sure. 
They chose a location on a side street rather than on 
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a main shopping thoroughfare. 


People in Sao Paulo 
do not like to be seen carrying bundles. They go to the 
shopping district, shop, and check their larger bundles 
at the stores where they purchase them. Just before 
going home they make minor purchases at shops in 


the side streets. Then: they collect the larger pack- 
ages, get directly on the street cars, and go home. 
It was knowledge of this custom and the realization 
that their offerings fell into the classification of last- 
minute odds and ends that prompted the young men 
to select the side street location for their shop. 


S A SUBSTITUTE for Mussolini-restricted vino, 
Coca Cola is now available to the Italians. 
It is vended by bottlers who not only buy their extract 
from the Coca Cola Company, but who are thoroughly 
schooled in the company’s plan of merchandising. 
They are required to do a certain amount of advertis- 
ing under the supervision of the company. They are 
supplied with the regulation glasses for retail distribu- 
tion. They are instructed just how to paint the name, 
Coca Cola, on their delivery trucks, in letters of a 
certain size and color. 

The parent company knows from experience in this 
country that all these matters are important. That they 
produce results elsewhere is indicated by growing 
sales, not only in Italy, but throughout Europe, and 
in Egypt, India, China, and South America. 

The composite advice of a number of authorities, 
based on the most recent developments in this coun- 
try’s foreign commerce, would be something like this: 
“Know your customer’s language. Do not advertise, 
as one American manufacturer recently did to the 
Brazilians, ‘Our factory turns out 500,000 old women 
every day, when instead of old women you mean 
automobile tires. Know the country’s prejudices and 
customs. Do not attempt to sell automobiles lacquered 
in imperial maroon to the subjects of Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan. But for ali that don’t forget that the 
qualities which recommend products to people in this 
country are likely to be the same ones that will win 
favor for them abroad.” 

Knowing how to do it at home is not the whole 
story. Since time began exporters have had their 
difficulties in getting a true perspective on the dif- 
ferences of other nations. If you're selling raisins in 
China put them up in penny packages. But now 
comes the “advanced” lesson that the people of all na- 
tions are alike in many respects. The manufacturing- 
marketing American exporter is finding it to his ad- 
vantage to get a correct perspective on that also. 

So it may be that the same selling appeals, the 
same advertising slogan which succeeded here, will 
also work abroad. It is perhaps well to consider the 
possibility that they won’t. At any rate, this coun- 
try with its 120,000,000 population constitutes a great 
marketing laboratory. Its people are quite representa- 
tive of all countries in their racial lineage. They live 
in climates as varying as Idaho’s and Florida’s, un- 
der social conditions as divergent as those of Dayton, 
Tennessee, and New York. What sells in America has 
a good chance of selling anywhere. This is America’s 
ace in the hole, the advantages resulting from direct 
contact with the great market at home. 
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Fighting for Peace 


By WICKHAM STEED 


Editor of the English “Review of Reviews” 





|. Juty, 1928, the spokes- 
man of the Summer 
White House, somewhere in 
Wisconsin, was understood to 
have said, approximately: “We 
are proposing a_ revolutionary 








AN ENTANGLING ALLIANCE 


The Observer: "The affairs of Europe 
are going badly; you'd better take an 
interest in them." 

Uncle Sam Shylock: "But we already 
take 200 or 300 per cent. interest!" 


From J/ 420 (Florence, Italy) 


come to realize the limitations, 
the insufficiency of this idea. We 
have learned that non-war is not 
the same as peace. We have 
perceived that, in a contest 
between a positive and a nega- 





policy to the world. If those 
who, having accepted it, pursue 
and develop it, a great boon will 
have been bestowed upon man- 
kind.” 

I like those words, “a revolu- 


tive, the positive is likely to 
win. We have begun to grasp 
the simple truth that, if war is 
to be vanquished, some positive 
substitute for it must be found, 
and that this positive substitute 











tionary policy”: I think they 
define, with reasonable accuracy, 
the policy implied and foreshadowed by the Pact for 
the Renunciation of War. I imagine they were spoken 
deliberately, after ripe reflection, by the head of the 
wealthiest and, potentially, the strongest nation in the 
world. They were spoken some weeks before the Kel- 
logg Pact was signed, and about a year before it was 
ratified. They were at once a warning and an en- 
couragement—a warning to those who might think 
the renunciation of war a mere gesture, and an en- 
couragement to those who took it for what it might 
become—that is to say, the beginning of a totally new 
era in the relationship of nations to each other and 
of international effort for the creation of peace. 

I say “the creation of peace” advisedly. Eleven years 
ago the Paris Peace Conference was still sitting. The 
decision had just been taken, for reasons of American 
domestic politics, to embody the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in the Treaty of Versailles and all 
the other Peace Treaties. At that time the phrase “the 
creation of peace” could not have been used. It was 
possible only to talk of “the prevention of war.” 

This was the idea that underlay the League Cov- 
enant. Its main object was, and is, to prevent war. 
Its sanctions, or penalties to which offenders might 
render themselves liable, were secondary features in 
the scheme of war-prevention which the authors of 
the Covenant worked out. They assumed, as was per- 
haps natural on the morrow of a well-nigh universal 
conflict, that non-war would be identical with peace ; 
and that, if they could put enough obstacles in the way 
of war-makers to deter them from policies of aggres- 
sion, they would have done all that was possible. 

During the past decade some of us in Europe have 


can only be found if we conceive 
and create peace as a dynamic, 
progressive, and revolutionary condition of mankind. 


| WONDER SOMETIMES whether public opinion in 
the United States keeps abreast of European 
thought in this respect. Small blame to it if it does 
not. You hear so much of European discords, of de- 
mands for security, for sanctions and safeguards, that 
you may not catch the murmurs of the still, small voice 


‘which speaks to many a good European when the 


whirlwind of national fears and rivalries has passed 
over his head. 

The murmurs of the voice say to us that, as between 
war and non-war, the issue is a foregone conclusion. 
War will win, and will deserve to win. Even our talk 
about the organization of peace will be vain unless 
we know precisely what it is that we want to organ- 
ize. You cannot organize a minus quantity, and non- 
war is a minus quantity. 

War, despite all the hard things said about it, is 
not a minus quantity. It is destructive, cruel, abom- 
inable, barbaric, stupid, a blot on civilization—every- 
thing you will; but it has been a force, an expression 
of power, a school of discipline, of heroism, of self- 
sacrifice, an outlet for ambition, a synthesis of de- 
sires and appetites, a supreme risk, and a call to 
action. For countless ages war has been the chief 
preoccupation of mankind. Readiness and fitness to 
fight and to die for tribe, nation, or country have 
determined the scale of social honor and the very 
structure of society. War has been the shuttle, weav- 
ing a scarlet thread of bloodstained history into the 
gray tissue of human existence. Yet presumptuous 
folk imagine that it is enough to say, “No more war” 
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in order to stay the shuttle and to offer full-blooded 
men a drab, dull vestment for their colorless days! 

It is not thus that I conceive peace. If I hate war 
and love peace it is because I think that peace calls 
for greater heroism, higher risks, fuller self-sacrifice, 
nobler ambitions than war can now require. I say 
“now.” What war was in the past it cannot be in 
the future. Even in the World War of 1914-1918 there 
were episodes that stirred our hearts, as the hearts 
of men in the Middle Ages were stirred by paladins in 
single combat, measuring strength against strength, 
charger against charger, lance against lance, and blade 
against blade. The combats between German and 
Allied airmen on the Western front in France and 
Flanders showed, day by day, deeds of prowess as 
doughty as any ever done by armored knights. But 
now! The very air would be full of mechanical fly- 
ing machines, steered by mechanical “robot” pilots, 
laden with bombs and poison gas, governed by gyro- 
scopic controls, and moving swiftly at pre-determined 
heights toward their pre-appointed goals. 

Men talk of the next war with the last war in their 
minds. The methods of the last war are now as obso- 
lete as those of your Civil War. The next war would 
be a brainy, cold-blooded, mechanical system of mass 
murder. As an occupation for hypothetically civilized 
human beings, it would be a reductio ad absurdum 
of human intelligence. 

This is why I think war unworthy. Yet its unworth- 
iness will not abolish it unless peace be worthier. 





W: MUST HAVE a Care lest the very mechan- 
ization that has rendered war unworthy 
render non-war unworthier still. We have failed to 
keep our social, political, economic, and international 
thought in line with our mechanical and scientific ad- 
vance. We are faced with one of the hardest riddles 
that a mechanized sphinx could put to a bewildered 
automobilist; and, if we fail to answer it, the solu- 
tion may well be for us, in the language of Carlyle, “a 
thing of teeth and claws.” 

I hear the riddle thus: “Shall mankind be the 
slave of its machines, or shall it make machines the 
slave-labor of a new civilization?” 

Every great civilization of the past has been founded 
on slavery. The Assyrian, the Egyptian, the Greek, 
the Roman, aye, and the Western European were 
founded on slavery or serfdom, to say nothing of a 
part of the United States until well on in the nine- 
teenth century. Plato in his “Republic,” and Aristotle 
in his immortal treatise on “Politics,” postulated slav- 
ery as the indispensable basis of the political freedom 
and welfare of citizens. They also believed that no 
worse fate could befall a community than that its 
slaves should become its political masters. 

Is there no reason to fear that this fate may befall 
many an industrial community unless machines be 
made to do the work which human slaves did in older 
civilizations? Our civilization, of which we sometimes 
feel so proud, is very young, very immature, if we- 
compare it with those of Egypt, of Greece, of Rome, 
and even with that which was founded on the Feudal 
System. And the Feudal System had this special 
quality, that all its rights of ownership, all its disci- 
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plines, all its servitudes, its whole structure, in a word, 
were determined by the obligation of military service, 
that is to say, of war. 

In the United States you are building a new type 
of civilization, untrammelled by the old checks and 
balances of Europe. War and the thought of war have 
played comparatively little part in your evolution, 
albeit, unless I err, a greater part than some of your 
writers upon international peace are conscious of. 

This is one reason why you may go astray if you 
judge the older and more complicated social. structures 
of Europe in the light of your own uncrowned ex- 
perience. But in Europe the abolition of war and of 
its obligations may imply a truly revolutionary change 
in the stresses and proportions of the social edifice— 
unless some efficient substitute can be found for the 
idea of war and for the standards of good citizenship 
which it has connoted. 

You may perhaps help us to find them. Consciously 
or unconsciously you seem to be seeking, and per- 
haps to be finding, an answer to the riddle of the 
mechanized Sphinx. You have taken the lead in the 
scientific management, or rationalization, of industry. 
You have preached, and also practiced, productive 
codperation between employers and employed. You 
have begun to enable your wage-earners to attain a 
degree of economic citizenship not unworthy of their 
political citizenship, and thus to avoid the peril of see- 
ing industrial wage-slaves become the political mas- 
ters of your community. If not, you would be heading 
straight for class war of the worst kind. 

Rationalization, as I understand it, implies a revo- 
lution no less profound than that wrought a century 
ago by applying steam power to industry. It is a sys- 
tem designed to promote efficiency, and at the same 
time, to create social peace through a more reasonable 
distribution of the responsibilities and the profits of 
industrial enterprise. This system involves a subtle 
change of economic sovereignty, a limitation of the 
absolute rights of capital. It introduces something 
like a constitution into the relations between employ- 
ers and employed, and marks the advent of democracy 
in economic life. 


|: THERE NO analogy between this system and 

and the system needed for creating inter- 
national peace? I think there is. Why do we revolt 
against war? Not altogether on account of its horrors, 
nor because of its destructiveness, nor out of fear of 
the risks it entails, but rather because of its unreason- 
ableness, its irrationality, its stupidity. 

Just as we have revolted against the stupidity of 
unrestricted competition in business, so we are begin- 
ning to revolt against the stupidity of cut-throat com- 
petition in armaments and preparedness for war. The 
London Naval Conference is the latest, and not the 
least successful, phase of this revolt. True, it has 
not solved the disarmament problem. But it is a con- 
siderable step in the right direction, not only on ac- 
count of the saving it renders possible, but also because 
it forces us to think what the use of armaments is 
really to be, and to make up our minds upon the 
meaning of parity. 

Let us look closely at this sacred word. It meant, 
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when first used in Washington eight and a half years 
ago, a demand by the United States for naval equality 
with Great Britain. Its underlying purpose was that 
never again should the British navy presume upon its 
superior strength to molest American seaborne trade 
in time of war. 

This, I believe, parity still means to many, perhaps 
most, American minds. To us Britons, on the con- 
trary, it means, and has meant, that we are never go- 
ing to fight against the United States, and that we do 
not, in our heart of hearts, greatly care whether the 
American navy is stronger than our own. Parity as 
between Great Britain and the United States means 
peace, or at least non-war. But latterly, and especially 
since the signing of the Kellogg Pact, parity has 
taken on a new meaning in our eyes. It implies parity 
of obligations, since there is parity in, power. 

The United States has not yet put in a claim for 
this sort of parity. We look forward to the day when, 
as an equitable nation, it will do so; and I can assure 
you that neither Great Britain nor any other peace- 
loving country will be disposed to contest that claim 
when it is put forward. 


N° LET Us look some facts in the face. Great 
Britain belongs to the League of Nations. 
The United States does not. Far be it from me to sug- 
gest that it should join the League. On that point no 
foreigner has any title to offer an opinion, still less to 
proffer advice. Great Britain is also a signatory of 
the Locarno Treaty, by which she replaced, as far as 
she felt able to do so, the joint Anglo-American guar- 
antee of French security which you, in the exercise of 
your lawful discretion, declined to uphold. 

You are not in Europe. Great Britain is; or at any 
rate, she is so near to Europe that her security is as 
closely bound up with the security of Europe as the 
security of Long Island is with that of New York. Cir- 
cumstances might oblige Great Britain, as a member 
of the League, to decide whether or not she would join 
in an economic boycott, or a blockade, by land and sea, 
of a Covenant-breaking nation. If she does not join, 
out of fear of a conflict with 
the United States, the League 


its undertaking never to seek the settlement of inter- 
national differences except by peaceful means. 

So, in practice, Great Britain might have to choose 
between faithlessness to the League and a lawsuit, or 
arbitration, with the United States over the conse- 
quences of fidelity to the League, that is to say, to her 
treaty obligations. These are the hard facts of the 
situation. There is no parity between the British posi- 
tion and yours. And I wish to state my settled 
conviction that non-war, let alone peace, cannot be 
assured, nor can disarmament on land and sea be 
accomplished, until there is some approach to parity 
between your obligations and those of countries which 
are bound by treaty to do all in their power to pre- 
vent war, and to stop it if it ever breaks out. 

“No entanglements!” I hear some of you exclaim in- 
wardly. I do not intend to argue that point with you. 
President Coolidge argued it, far more cogently than 
any foreigner could do, in his farewell address to the 
Washington University last February twelvemonth. 
It’s no good arguing about incontestable truths. You 
are enangled, whether you like it or not. Your huge 
investments in Europe entangle you. Your position 
as a world-power entangles you. You have one supreme 
interest, which is identical with that of Europe—that 
war shall not be the means of settling international 
differences. But in what way can you, without con- 
tracting alliances, commitments by treaty, or any of 
the diplomatic devilments which you abhor, best safe- 
guard this supreme interest of yours? By giving plain 
notice, to all whom it may concern, that if any country 
resorts to war in defiance of the Kellogg Pact, it must 
not count upon the friendly neutrality of the United 
States. : 

If such notice is given, solemnly and unmistakably, 
no country that counts in the civilized world is going 
to prepare for war or to make it. Non-war would be 
as permanently assured as anything on this earth can 
be. The nations might then begin to think of the 
creation of peace instead of cut-throat rivalry, by seek- 
ing out the things that unite instead of the things that 
divide, by undertaking in concert things that no nation 

can do singly, and by achieving 
disarmament, at last, through a 





breaks down, the most signifi- 
cant American contribution to 
the prevention of war goes to the 
devil, and war becomes highly 
probable. 

If Great Britain does join in 
a-League boycott or blockade— 
and remember that any breaker 
of the League Covenant would 
be likely to violate the Kellogg 
Pact—she may have to risk a 
dispute, not a conflict, with you 
over the freedom of the seas. I 
say not a conflict but a dispute, 
which would probably have to 
go before the World Court at 
The Hague, since it cannot be 
assumed that, even in the name 





world-agreement upon the use 
of national armaments. 

What peace will be like, when 
we have created it, no man can 
say. For ages men have thought 
war and waged war. For a few 
years, nay, for a few months, 
since the Kellogg proposals of- 
fered a revolutionary policy to 
the world, some men have begun 
to think of peace, as distinct 
from non-war, and to work for 
it. In Europe their names are 
not yet legion. In the United 
States I know not how many 
they are. They will win, because 
they know what they are work- 
ing for and are determined to 








of the freedom of the seas, the 
United States would repudiate 
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ALL POINTING THE WAY 


get it. They mean to prepare 
the way for the creation of peace. 





Britannia Shares 


ENGLAND'S two-century-old rule of the Seven 
Seas is now abandoned; and America takes one 


more step in her march to world power. 


Spe I wrote here last month the Naval 
Conference has terminated its labors, and 
the treaty which was signed in St. James’s Palace now 
waits ratification in the United States Senate. During 
the progress of the negotiations I have discussed vari- 
ous phases and details of the projects so fully that no 
detailed examination is necessary here. 

Therefore I shall pass at once to the larger aspect, 
to the wider horizons that have been opened. Of 
themselves neither the immediate issues before the 
conference nor the relatively minor agreements bulk 
large. The reductions hoped for were not achieved, 
the limitation sought remains wholly conditional, even 
the meticulously adjusted parity seems unsatisfactory 
to American naval experts. 

Nevertheless, in Europe and among those who view 
contemporary events with a certain historical perspec- 
tive, the signing of the Treaty of London is recognized 
as a circumstance of enduring importance. In fact, it 
is viewed as the culminating incident in a series of 
events which have marked the rise of the United 
States to a position of power unequaled by any extra- 
European state in ancient or modern history. 

It is still less than a full generation since the echoes 
of Sampson’s guns at the mouth of Santiago harbor 
first called European attention to the rise of a new 
naval power. 

Twenty years after the European world laughed at 
the gallant but feeble military forces of the United 
States engaged at San Juan Hill more than a million 
American soldiers were fighting in Lorraine and Cham- 
pagne. And now, less than a dozen years after the 
Armistice, the greatest naval power on this planet has 
deliberately recognized the American claim to parity 
on the blue water. 

Laying aside all other considerations, there is this 
great fact about the London Conference: Mr. Stimson 
and his associates have come back announcing that the 
results represent a gain for world peace, a step in the 
direction of limitation and reduction of armaments. 
To the European mind such claims awaken more 
incredulity than acceptance. 

What Europe does recognize is that Britain has 
decided not to fight the United States to retain the 
position which she has held for the last two centuries 
and a half. Europe perceives that the British people 
have declined to back any government in a race for 
naval supremacy with America; that not the London 
Conference, not even the Rapidan conversations, but 
the last general election in Britain decided the issue; 
that the Naval Conference merely embodied in a 
treaty the momentous decision already reached. 

Needless to say, this British decision has taken the 
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European mind by surprise. In theory an Anglo- 
American war was as inevitable as the Anglo-German. 
Our demand for equality, heard at Paris, pressed at 
Washington, framed into an ultimatum at Geneva, 
was in reality a far more serious challenge than that of 
the German Emperor in 1900. Anglo-American prat- 
tling about the “unthinkable” war seemed to Euro- 
peans as absurd as the European forecasts of the in- 
evitable collision seemed to Americans. 

Yet the long series of collisions in policy, in senti- 
ments, in interests between 1918 and 1928 appeared to 
give confirmation to European prophecies. Our rejec- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles, our insistence upon a 
debt settlement, the struggle at the Coolidge Confer- 
ence, the minatory character of the Fifteen-Cruiser 
Law all appeared natural steps toward an inescapable 
conclusion. 

Now, instead, we have the Treaty of London, which, 
apart from all subordinate details, amounts to the 
formal and final acceptance by the British people of 
the American naval fact. Experts may quarrel about 
the numbers of cruisers, the size of guns—the admirals 
may never be able to strike a happy balance of utter 
equality—but at London the British nation has agreed 
to an American fleet possessing proportions which 
automatically terminate British dominion over the 
Seven Seas. 

Sooner or later there had to be a settlement of this 
Anglo-American issue, which both peoples with the 
same obstinate complacency refused to admit was an 
issue at all. But no settlement was possible until the 
British people realized that the United States, which 
they clearly perceived was financially capable of tak- 
ing and holding supremacy, was resolved to obtain 
equality. 

The Washington Conference was a defensive battle 
fought by Lord Balfour to retain superiority. Geneva 
was a similar contest conducted by Bridgman at the 
front and Churchill at the rear. Both were on the 
surface British victories; but when Coolidge made his 
Armistice Day speech and Congress adopted the 
Fifteen-Cruiser bill, all but a handful of Die-Hards in 
Britain saw that the game was up—that the demand 
for parity was neither an empty bluff nor an idle pre- 
tense of prestige. 

Thus, whether Labor or the Tories had won the last 
election, a British Prime Minister would have come to 
America and Baldwin at the Rapidan would have 
made proposals little different from those of Mac- 
Donald. Likewise, quite the same sort of treaty 
would have emerged from the dusty chamber of St. 
James’s Palace—a treaty which recognizes the greatest 
change in the balance of forces in modern history. 








the Waves 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


Admitting the natural temptation to exaggerate, it 
nevertheless seems to me that there is hardly a paral- 
lel for British action since a Roman emperor first de- 
cided to bring back the frontiers of the empire, to 
abandon Dacia or some other outlying prize of an 
earlier day. Certainly, in declaring her purpose to 
maintain a two-power standard in the face of Europe, 
Britain has reasserted her traditional policy. But 
never again, even in home waters, can she make war 
save as she has first adjusted her policy to that of the 
nation with an equal fleet seated beyond the Atlantic. 

Thus for me the Treaty of London is not one more 
of the well-nigh innumerable little and big documents 
patched up in the post-war years to carry over imme- 
diate crises and give a semblance of confidence to 
alarmed peoples. Ina sense I believe it to be far more 
significant than the Treaty of Versailles, which after 
all only ended a war and somewhat differently dis- 
tributed relatively small patches of European soil. 

If you please, it is rather to be compared with that 
Treaty of Verdun, more than a thousand years ago, 
which witnessed the final division of the Empire of 
Charlemagne. Only London is the division of sea 
rather than of land. One must hope that the Treaty 
of London will be as fruitful in peace as that of 
Verdun was in war. 

This new division came as the result of a British 
decision, of a decision not made at the Naval Confer- 
ence, not even remotely influenced by Mr. Stimson’s 
case at London. It was not even a decision made by 
the Labor party, holding power as a minority and pre- 
cariously. 

This British decision was based upon several things. 
First of all, there was well-nigh universal recognition 
of the fact that while the United States demanded par- 
ity, there was no American policy or political program 
which would make our possession of an equal fleet a 
menace to British security or to the unity of the Brit- 
ish Empire. In a word, the British decided that we 
were not building our fleet against them. 

Secondly, there was the perception that the relative 
resources of the two countries insured that actual com- 
petition could only end in our triumph. We had 
become too rich. Nevertheless, I repeat, had the 
British believed that we were deliberately seeking to 
attack them, they would have grimly undertaken a 
race despite the odds against them. What I am trying 
to make clear is that while the material factor was 
very important, the moral one was decisive. 

Manifestly Britain is at the moment in a bad way. 
Her situation at home and abroad is disturbing. Eco- 
nomically she is perhaps worse off than at any moment 
since the immediate post-war years. The London Con- 
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By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
IT COULD BE DONE! 


ference had as a background a domestic situation 
which again and again obtruded itself upon notice. 
Unemployment figures had crept back almost to 
record heights. The devastated areas of Lancashire 
textile industries were beginning to rival in misery the 
coal areas of South Wales. A considerable deficit con- 
fronted the budget-makers, and beyond the seas the 
storm in India was visibly gathering. 

Despite all these handicaps, while the Briton was 
ready to admit American parity, he doggedly insisted 
upon the retention of a two-power standard for his 
fleet in the face of European navies. And if he had 
reason, or thought he had reason, to regard American 
naval expansion as he visibly did French and Italian, 
I am sure the average Briton would have tightened his 
belt and shouldered all the odds a race with America 
must have involved. 

That he did nothing of the sort must be taken as the 
most interesting detail of the London Conference. I 
was in London just after the unsuccessful Geneva Con- 
ference of 1927, and at that moment John Bull was far 
from being in a conciliatory or kindly mood. He was 
angry at the American pretension at parity, and con- 
fused and suspicious of the motives behind that de- 
mand. He neither believed that Uncle Sam should 
have equality nor that the estimable gentleman seri- 
ously asked for it. 

Three years later, however, the change is complete. 
And I must say further that never, in the many times 
during and since the War when I have been in Eng- 
land, have I seen as little anti-American feeling, heard 
less criticism, seen on the whole a more satisfying pub- 
lic and private attitude toward my country. I do not 
mean to suggest that Americans are cheered in the 
street or welcomed at the dock. What I do say is that 
practically all of the discomfort Americans have felt 
more or less acutely during various post-war periods 
53 
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was indiscoverable. The change was manifest, not at 
the end of the conference, not as a result of the con- 
ference, but from the first hours of our London visit: 

Between the time when the Geneva Conference 
broke up in anger and the day when the London Con- 
ference assembled in a January fog, the British. peo- 
ple made up their minds that Anglo-American rivalry 
was not only impossible from a British point of view 
looking to the future, but unnecessary when seen in 
the light of American purposes and policies. His- 
torically the British, faced by an American naval 
rival, would have turned to Europe for allies—and 
France was immediately available; but practically 
the British dismissed a traditional policy and accepted 
a contemporary and unique fact. 

No nation, not the France of Louis XIV. or Napo- 
leon, not the Germany of William II., had been 
capable of striking so deadly a blow at Britain as the 
United States now could, with an equal fleet. But 
the great majority of Britons refused to be stampeded 
by memories of the past and settled the American 
issue on its own merits. The question was not what 
America could do, if it chose to imitate the French and 
German examples of the past, but what American pur- 
pose was in a contemporary world. 

Half a century from now, when all the minor de- 
tails and transient agreements of the Naval Confer- 
ence are forgotten, it seems not improbable that the 
meeting at London in 1930 will be remembered. There 
was signed between the two English-speaking worlds 
a treaty, witnessing the decision which ended British 
dominion on the seas. 

What the treaty really provides is that Britain shall 
at all times maintain a naval establishment adequate 
to dominate all the waters which extend past Gibral- 
tar, Suez, Aden, and Ceylon, to Singapore, and Syd- 
ney; that Japan shall dominate west of Hawaii and 
north of Singapore; that the United States shall be 
supreme in all American waters. 

Parity between Britain and ourselves means that 
neither can cross the Atlantic to make war upon the 
other. The 70 per cent. which Japan has achieved as 
her new ratio provides her with the power to bolt 
and bar the Open Door in the Far East. Her naval 







_— KEY OF ALL that was agreed and not 
agreed to at London is discoverable in the 
fact that all adjustments in armaments took place or 
did not take place precisely -as political adjustments 
preceded. We and the British and the Japanese 
reached a political understanding; we each assigned 
to the other absolute supremacy in our vital areas. 

But no adjustment of Franco-Italian naval strength 
was possible, because no adjustment of political poli- 
cies had preceded or could be achieved at London. 
The reason lay primarily in the fact that while we 
were not interested in European or Asiatic waters, 
while Japan was not concerned with American or 
- European zones, and while Britain was not ambitious 
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experts have figured that any American or British fleet 
coming to her sphere could be reduced by 30 per cent. 
in passage, and could then be fought on terms of 
equality in Japanese waters. True, we hold Manila 
and the British hold Hongkong; but in resigning at 
Washington the right to fortify, and in allotting to 
Japan at London a new accession in relative strength, 
we occupy only subject to Japanese assent. 

The three great naval powers of the planet have 
divided its waters; that is what London means practi- 
cally. Each has accepted a naval status which makes 
it invincible at home and within the spheres which 
concern it vitally. Each has retained all the force 
requisite to carry out political policies, but each has 
resigned the power to operate in the other’s sphere. 

Each of these three powers, then, has held out suc- 
cessfully for the maximum of security and insisted 
upon the maintenance of precisely the number of 
ships and guns which would render it theoretically 
impregnable where it has any thought of operating. 

That, briefly, is what the naval treaty means politi- 
cally—and all it means. The limitations in tonnage 
agreed upon are absolute in so far as relative strength 
among the three is concerned, and they are wholly 
conditional in respect of any outside nation. But if 
there had been doubt in the mind of any of the three 
nations as to the purposes of another, the result would 
have been different. 

Sensibly the three naval powers have agreed that 
on the basis of supremacy within their chosen areas 
there can be adjustment of naval forces. A system 
of relativity thus prohibits direct competition. The 
approximate standard is to be 10-10-7. 

If there were no other naval powers in the world, 
the standard could be absolute. But since there are 
France and Italy, Germany and Spain, to be thought 
of—all of which concern Britain—permission must go 
to the British to increase their naval strength when- 
ever their supremacy in their own area is menaced. 
But that this permission may not disturb the state of 
balance between the three great powers, automati- 
cally each acquires permission to duplicate British 
construction to the extent of preserving the standard 
of relativity as agreed upon. 


in Japanese spheres, France and Italy were in colli- 
sion in the same area. For both nations the Mediter- 
ranean was vital, and in that vital area France de- 
manded supremacy and Italy demanded parity with 
France. 

Moreover, between Britain and France no adjust- 
ment was possible. As the price of accepting the fig- 
ures which Britain and America proposed, France de- 


manded guarantees of security against Italy, which . 


neither would give. The same situation would have 
existed between Japan and the United States had we 
insisted upon a fleet capable of holding the Philippines 
against Japan and insuring the Open Door in China. 
The difficulty at London was not that either France 
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or Italy demanded exces- 
sive fleets. Each asked 
for itself only a fleet 
capable of maintaining 
its policy—which was 
precisely what the three 
great powers demanded 
for themselves and ob- 
tained. There is no rea- 
son why we should have 
parity with Britain, and 
Italy be denied equality 
with France. Neither is 
there any reason why 
France should give Italy 
parity that we and the 
British deny the Japa- 
nese. Nor is there any 
reason why France should 
diminish her security in 
the face of Italy. to per- 
mit Britain to maintain a 
two-power standard in 














are not in direct collision, 
and whose relations are 
not affected by mutual 
suspicions or worse, can 
find a system of balance 
for their armaments. But 
no other nations on the 
planet, whose mutual re- 
lations are like those of 
America, Japan, and Brit- 
ain, do so completely 
occupy separate areas. 

It may even be possible 
in 1936 to reduce the 
British, American and 
Japanese fleets propor- 
tionately, although this is 
hardly probable. But un- 
til some way is found 
to adjust Franco-Italian 
policies, no stabilizing of 
armaments there is pos- 
sible. Thus we shall see 
the fight of London re- 
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Europe at the figures fixed 
at the Rapidan. 

Already the Italian pro- 
gram of naval construction for the current year has 
been fixed at figures which insure French expansion, 
and must automatically, this year or next, lead the 
British to invoke that “escape clause” in the treaty 
which enables them to build beyond treaty figures. 
This will mean that America and Japan in turn will 
have to follow suit. Thus the size of the American 
fleet becomes contingent on the state of Franco-Italian 
relations, and the character of our tonnage depends 
upon the decision of the British Admiralty taken in 
the face of Franco-Italian construction. 

Nor is there any present promise of an adjustment 
of the Franco-Italian question, because the point at 
issue is the demand of each country for decisive ad- 
vantage in the same area. Decisive advantage for the 
French means a lead of 240,000 tons. For the Italians 
it means parity. While the French fleet must cover 
Atlantic shores and colonial communications, the 
Italian will be concentrated wholly in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

If the British had been willing to consent to a Medi- 
terranean Locarno, to guarantee the status quo, if they 
had been prepared to use their ships against any 
aggressor in that area, as they have promised to em- 
ploy all their resources against any aggressor in the 
Rhine area, France would have consented to bring her 
tonnage within Rapidan limits. But Britain was un- 
willing, just as we were unwilling to take on a con- 
sultative pact. 

What Americans do not perceive is that our limi- 
tation and our willingness to reduce were predicated 
upon ‘a realization of that degree of security in our 
own waters which France seeks in hers—and cannot 
obtain in the face of Italian policy. 

For Europe, then, the London Conference carries 
no promise of progress in reduction of armaments. 
It discloses no method which can be followed. It 
does no more than prove that nations whose interests 
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opened at Geneva shortly, 
and find France, backed 
by her continental allies, standing fast for armaments 
on a scale which insures her that degree of security 
which the naval powers obtained at London. In my 
judgment, solution will only come when the British 
find themselves forced to choose between very large 
new naval expenditures and the risky but momentarily 
cheaper device of a Mediterranean Locarno. Then I 
think there is a fair prospect of the Locarno. But at 
the moment British opinion is strongly against it. 

The single real significance of London is American 
parity, the establishment of the principle, the general 
if not the absolutely exact balancing of the fleets by 
categories. We have taken one more step forward in 
our march to world power—and it has been taken 
peacefully. In 1914 Britain could go to war without 
even a passing thought of the United States or a re- 
mote calculation about the American fleet. She can 
never do that again. Henceforth any attempt on her 
part to employ the blockade will be subject to Ameri- 
can decision. If we refuse to modify our neutral 
rights, her blockade must be impossible. 

Now comes the great question as to whether Brit- 
ain, in her new and restricted position, will boldly 
renounce blockades or continue in her effort to per- 
suade us to associate ourselves with some universal 
police force, whether through the League or the 
Kellogg Pact. The struggle against parity being over, 
it is now a matter well-nigh of life or death for the 
British to seek some legal adjustment to preserve that 
supremacy which they have resigned in the wider seas. 

Henceforth Britain shares with us dominion over 
the seas. But there remains the question whether that 
sharing is to be on the basis of some partnership or 
whether it leaves open the possibility of collision when 
Britain shall be at war again and seeks to invoke her 
most familiar and deadly weapon, the blockade. There 
is the next problem, deliberately and probably neces- 
sarily avoided at London. 










































































Television Transmission Circuits 
Speech Transmission Circuits 
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HOW IT WORKS 


Below is the television re- 
ception room in the Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. Building in 
New York, with the televi- 
sion booth showing through 
the open door. At left is 
a diagram of two-way tele- 
vision machinery, whose prin- 
ciples are explained in the 
accompanying article. 






































































































































































































































Seeing by Telephone 


By HERBERT BRUCKER 


G rree BERNARD SHAw’s play “Back to 


Methuselah” shows, in one of its scenes, 
the President of the British Islands in the year 2170 
A. D. One wall of his room is a silvery screen. 

The President turns a dial, and a television image 
appears on the screen. It reveals a dainty bedroom, 
in which a handsome Negress—Minister of Health 
in the President’s Cabinet—is seated at a dressing- 
table. According to the eminent playwright’s stage 
directions, “Her dressing gown is thrown back from 
her shoulders to her chair. She is in corset, knickers, 
and silk stockings.” The President, horrified at his 
intrusion, begs her pardon and says, “I had no idea 
your bedroom switch was in.” 

That play first appeared on the American stage in 
1922. The television scene was greeted as a fantastic 
look into the future two and a half centuries hence. 

Only eight years have passed since then. But al- 
ready the television scene, in its essentials, is a scien- 
tific fact. It is now possible for two human beings to 
see each other while they telephone. The chief differ- 
ence between television as it is in 1930, and as it was 
imagined for the dim future by Shaw, is that as yet 
one need not fear being discovered in one’s under- 
clothes. It is necessary; for practical television, to 
enter a special booth. Besides, you see only the head 
and shoulders of the person with whom you are talk- 
ing, on a screen about five by seven inches. 

In April, television in which two persons saw and 
talked to each other was first 
shown to be possible. As long ago 
as 1927 it had been demonstrated 
that one could see, by wire or 
radio, the image of a person in an- 
other place. But the person seen 
could not see those who were see- 
ing him, and he had to sit in an un- 
comfortably dazzling glare. By 
1928 the same thing was possible 
with outdoor scenes. And last year 
television in color was achieved, 
though it was still a one-way affair. 

Incidentally this year’s two-way 
television in black and white, like 
the past developments here men- 
tioned, is the work of scientists in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. This ex- 
plains why the only two-way tele- 
vision instruments now functioning 





WE ARE LIVING in an age when the fan- 

tastic Jules Verne predictions of one dec- 

ade become the scientific facts of the next. 

This year it has become possible for two 

persons to see each other while they tele- 

phone. What it feels like, and how it is 
done, is told in this article. 


are in New York City. One is in the main building 
of the Telephone company, the other in the Bell labo- 
ratories about two miles away; and to see how they 
work one has to be invited there by the company. 


T O TELEVISE while you are being televised—if 
those are to be the words—is an experience 
one will never forget. Here is what happens. The 
observer is taken to a reception room handsomely 
paneled in wood and furnished with a luxurious 
leather chair and couch. An attractive young woman 
at a desk explains that one has merely to watch the 
step entering the booth, sit down, and start talking. 

The observer steps in. He finds a comfortable metal 
chair, bearing a family resemblance to that in a den- 
tist’s office, but less fearsome. It is turned sideways 
in the booth, so that one can easily get into it. The 
observer seats himself, and swings the chair to face 
the machinery. 

There is a substantial and convenient bar on which 

to rest the arms. On both sides and up above in front 
are great dark panels, the banks of photo-electric cells, 
or electric eyes by which the observer himself is to be 
seen. Directly in front there is an oblong window-like 
opening. Through this opening, before the observer’s 
face, shines an insistent but not annoying blue light. 
Below, through the same oblong opening, a rectangu- 
lar glass screen is seen, glowing with a subdued 
orange-pinkish light and showing 
the familiar image of the Bell tele- 
phone which, displayed on a circu- 
lar blue sign in front of a cigar 
store, tells one there is a telephone 
booth inside. The screen also bears 
the legend: “IKONOPHONE— 
Watch this space for television 
image.” From beyond all this 
comes the subdued whir of machin- 
ery. 

Suddenly there is a click, and 
the Bell image vanishes. In its 
place appears the animated face of 
a stranger, with darkish hair and 
tortoise-shell glasses. The follow- 


TELEVISION APPARATUS 


At right is a photograph of the intricate 
machinery of two-way television, explained 
by the diagram above it. The top view 
shows a television booth, with image of a 
person seen. The dark panels surrounding 
the chair are photo-electric cells. 
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ing conversation takes place: 

OssERVER—Hello, who are you? [The attractive 
attendant has carefully explained with whom he was 
to speak, but in his excitement he forgot.| 

IMAGE OF THE STRANGER.—This is Mr. Gradess, of 
the Exhibitor's Herald-World. ... Well... isn’t this 
perfectly marvelous? [Mr. Gradess is evidently labor- 
ing under the same emotion which had made “What 
hath God wrought” the first message to be sent by tele- 
graph. The observer, at least as much awed, agrees.]| 

Mr. Grapess—Can you see me clearly? 

OssERVER—Yes, I’d recognize you anywhere. The 
only thing is that you look a little as though you were 
an old-time movie, which flickers too much. 

Mr. Grapess—You look about the same way. But 
wait. Maybe you can see me better if I take my 
glasses off. [The observer sees a hand come up, and 
remove the glasses.| There, how’s that? 

OxssERvVER—Well, you look different; you still 
flicker, but you’re just as clearly recognizable. [He 
remembers that this is a scientific experiment.| Wait, 
suppose I try moving backward and forward. [He 
does so.| How’s that? 

Mr. Grapess—I can see you moving, all right. It’s 
a little clearer when you're close to it. Well, shall we 
give the next fellow a chance? 

OxssERVER—|He has been told not to stay too long, 
since there were others waiting.| No, wait a minute. 
[He reaches into his pocket for a coin, and holds a 
half dollar before his face.j; Can you see what 
this is? 

Mr. Grapvess—It looks like a coin, like a half dol- 
lar. [He in turn holds something up.| Can you see 
what I have here? 

OssERvVER—It looks like a dark cigarette holder, 
with a half cigarette in the end. 

Mr. Gravess—No. [He turns it over, for the first 
time showing both ends.| 

OxssERveER—Ah. Now I can see. It’s a mechanical 
pencil, dark, with bright metal ends. . . . Well, I sup- 
pose we should stop. I feel as though I ought to shake 
hands with you. 

Mr. Grapess—So do I. 
miles apart. So goodbye. [He waves a hand.| 

OxserRVER. Goodbye. [He too waves his hand in 
greeting. As he does so Mr. Gradess vanishes, and 
with a click the Bell image again comes into view. It 
is as though the observer had suddenly been snatched 
from an intimate conversation with another, and put 
alone into a dark booth. The blue light still gleams.] 


But we can’t—we’re two 


7 HAT BLUE LIGHT comes from a brilliant arc in 
the machinery outside the booth. It passes 
through a rapidly spinning metal disk, pierced by 
seventy-two little holes so arranged that the observ- 
er’s head and shoulders are illuminated by traveling 
beams of light, eighteen times in a single second. The 
resulting spots of light and shade are picked up by 
the photo-electric cells at the sides and front, and 
transmitted as electric impulses to the receiving appa- 
ratus at the other end of the telephone line. 

There they light up a neon tube, glowing with the 
orange light, which is passed through another disk, 
spinning at exactly the speed of that in the transmit- 
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ter. The light, passing through the second disk, builds 
up again the series of images—eighteen to the second. 
Actually these are eighteen fixed images. But they 
follow one another so quickly that the recipient sees 
them as a single moving image. Just so the apparent 
motion in a moving picture is really a series of six- 
teen still photographs shown each second. 

In two-way television this apparatus of sender and 
receiver is duplicated at both ends. In addition there 
is a synchronizing circuit, which assures a recogniz- 
able image by keeping both sending and receiving 
disks revolving in unison. 

Conversation is like that over an ordinary tele- 
phone, though it is far more satisfactory because no 
instrument obtrudes itself. You talk with the image 
you see. This becomes possible by replacing the 
familiar mouthpiece with a sensitive microphone, like 
that used in broadcasting and in making sound pic- 
tures. An equally sensitive loudspeaker takes the 
place of the ear-phone receiver. Both are out of sight, 
and one has the feeling of talking with the image. 
This is in size like the head and shoulders of a per- 
son ten or twelve feet away, and the sound is ad- 
justed so as to conform to that impression of distance. 
Actually one forgets this, and appears to be talking at 
close range with the person seen. 

The only reason the apparatus has to be used in a 
booth, instead of an ordinary room, is that walls care- 
fully insulated against reflecting sounds are essential. 
Otherwise the microphones would pick up sounds from 
the loud speakers, and send them going round and 
round the circuit to make a singing or howling like 
that formerly made by placing a telephone receiver 
against the mouthpiece. 


te ALL THIS MEAN that most of us will 
soon have television in our homes, as we 
now have telephones and radios? The engineers and 
officials responsible say that television can be used 
between New York and London as well as between 
two buildings in New York, and that either radio or 
telephone wire is adequate. But the same engineers 
and officials make no prophecy for the future. If all 
the steps of past development have been made in due 
order, that does not guarantee future ones. 

Outside the television booth are motors, arc, neon 
tube, spinning disks, and the rest. The apparatus 
rises well toward the ceiling, and would fill a good- 
sized bathroom without the booth. To maintain it in 
your house you would have to pay for about thirty- 
five telephones. There is also a control board with 
seemingly innumerable dials and controls, at which 
an operator sits, to regulate the reproduction of sight 
and sound. There would have to be an engineer- 
operator in every home or office. 

Nevertheless it requires no great strain on the im- 
agination to see great business corporations, with 
branches in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Dallas, installing such machinery in their offices. Nor 
in view of the present development, compared with the 
possibilities eight years ago, does further simplification 
seem so impossible that one cannot envision a future 
television apparatus, as much the part of home equip- 
ment as the vacuum cleaner. 
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"Abandon Hope All 
Ye Who Enter Here” 


By Page, in the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal 


prisoners plotting to es- 
cape. Every warden 
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there was no such intention on the part of 
the state, but the result could not have 
been different had the men been strapped 
one by one in the death chair with the 
executioner’s hand intermittently throw- 
ing the switch. Locked in their cells, un- 
able to escape, with guards lacking the 
authority or the courage to throw the 
master bolt, the lives of the men were 
snuffed out by fire and smoke—a terrible 
indictment of American prison conditions 
in an age of advanced civilization, a holo- 
caust that ranks with the great disasters 
of our time. 

It was the climax of a long series of 
prison riots and fires, seven of them 
within ten months, from Kansas and 
Colorado to New York and Rhode Island. 
Invariably the loss of life had been small, 
the damage to property considerable, the 
destruction of morale beyond measure. 
Since most of the disturbances had been 
accompanied by fire it was easy to as- 
sume—and the evidence seems to support 
the assumption—that the disaster at Co- 
lumbus resulted from an incendiary plot 
to create an opportunity for escape. 

Mute testimony that there has been a 
crime wave is found in our overcrowded 
prisons. New laws—prohibition, for ex- 
ample—have brought new offenses. Old 
crimes have been accompanied by more 
serious breaches of the law, punishable by 
heavier sentences; the gunman has dis- 
placed the sneak thief and the pickpocket. 
Thus we find that the prohibition popula- 
tion of federal prisons doubled in the 
nine months ending with March. Leaven- 
worth and Atlanta, with a capacity of 
3220, actually have housed more than 
7000. Ohio State Penitentiary held 4300 
men on the night of the fire, though it is 
said to have been built for 1500. 

The evils of overcrowding are apparent. 
Two and often three men are found in 
the same cell, one extra man in an impro- 
vised upper berth, the other occupying a 
mattress on the floor. Facilities are over- 
taxed, tempers are strained, opportuni- 
ties for insubordination are multiplied. 
Wherever there are prisons there are 


tion of prisoners, the fairly good from 
the very bad. Indeed, a committee of the 
1926 Ohio Legislature marked out four 
distinct groups: those of intelligence and 
good behavior; the anti-social or of long 
criminal record; the defective or abnor- 
mal, and the subnormal. The committee 
recommended that these different classes 
be housed in separate institutions. No 
thorough system of classification is in 
use anywhere in the United States. 

The visitor at a penal institution is 
always shown the shops, and invariably 
comes away with a feeling that employ- 
ment occupies the prisoner’s mind and 
trains him for honest employment when 
free. But when sleeping quarters were 
doubled and trebled there was no corre- 
sponding expansion of machines and shops. 
Even where work is provided it often has 
no educational value. Hundreds of men 
will spend their prison years making socks 
and shirts on antiquated machinery, com- 
ing out to find such things made with 
modern equipment, tended by women. 

The federal government’s plans for en- 
largement of prison facilities call for ap- 
propriations in excess of $6,000,000. In 
New York the Legislature has provided 
more than $10,000,000 for new construc- 
tion as an initial step. Elsewhere similar 
plans are under way. Slowly conditions 
are to be remedied, though it has required 
the threat of wholesale outbreaks to prod 
the authorities and the people. 


China’s War 


NCE MoRE the crack of rifles 
9 als over the hills of 
China, where each year at about this 
time, when the spring rains have dried 
away, fighting begins. Only last year 
there was no major strife. For in the 
summer of 1928 the Nationalist Govern- 
ment had formally united all China un- 
der its banner; and it maintained at least 
outward control until the coming of 
warm weather in 1930. 
In April local rulers at Peiping—the 


former Peking, and Manchu capital of the 
country—declared themselves the na- 
tional government of China. At their 
head was Yen Hsi-shan, so-called model 
governor of Shansi province, with whom 
is allied that other northern general, Feng 
Yu-hsiang. The name Peiping (northern 
peace), given by the Nationalists on the 
unification of China in 1928, was changed 
back again to Peking (northern capital). 

Chiang Kai-shek, Nationalist ruler in 
Nanking to the south, thereupon marched 
his less numerous but better disciplined 
troops to meet the challenge of the north- 
erners. By mid-May serious fighting was 
under way, with reports of 15,000 Na- 
tionalist wounded creeping out from be- 
hind the censorship which usually hides 
China’s major conflicts. What the next 
months will bring no one knows; for in 
China one week’s victory brings next 
week’s defeat. 

Chiang, the Nationalist, says he repre- 
sents China’s attempt to pass from feudal 
rule of generals to union and stability. 
Yen, the northerner, says Chiang is 
merely one more general, and dictator of 
a corrupt government at that. 


A Decision Against 
Bottles and Corks 


HE PRODUCTION of hops in this 

country increased 50 per cent. 
in the last two years for which official 
figures are available, enough to make 
300,000,000 gallons of beer—which may 
or may not prove that we are fast be- 
coming a nation of amateur beer manu- 
facturers. It is argued on the one hand 
that the act of nullification is thus 
brought into the home; on the other, 
that home brew is better as well as 
cheaper than bootleg whiskey, and that 
the lesser of two evils is always to be pre- 
ferred. We are asked to believe, fur- 
ther, that the man who makes home brew 
in his cellar is not manufacturing liquor, 
any more than his wife manufactures 
bread in the kitchen. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision on May 
5 which shows no inclination to split 
hairs when interpreting prohibition laws. 
The question before it resulted from the 
seizure by enforcement officials, not of 
hops or malt, but merely of containers, 
barrels, bottles, and corks. The Vol- 
stead Act makes it “unlawful to have or 
possess any liquor or property designed 
for the manufacture of liquor intended 
for use in violating this title.’ The 
owner of the seized property had main- 
tained that it was not designed for the 
manufacture of liquor, but obviously had 
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been used only after the manufacture. 

Justice Holmes handed down the de- 
cision of the Court, based upon what he 
termed strict and loose uses of the word 
“manufacture.” “We are of the opinion,” 
he declared, “that the word was used in 
this looser way, and that if the empty 
containers and the other objects seized 
were offered for sale in such a mode as 
purposely to attract purchasers who 
wanted them for the unlawful manufac- 
ture as we interpret the word, they were 
desired for that manufacture and could 
be seized.” 

An earlier decision of the Court makes 
it illegal for hotels to provide glasses and 
cracked ice to guests in dining rooms. 
There is plainly no intention upon the 
part of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to join in any attempt to nullify 
the prohibition laws. 


Watching for 
Census Figures 


NCLE SAM has completed the 
listing of all the members of 
his family, and from day to day he an- 
nounces certain definite facts regarding 
localities. After all, the most striking 
census changes only confirm what is quite 
well known. No one familiar with the 
story of Atlanta’s industrial expansion— 
as told in these pages last month—could 
have been surprised when the census enu- 
merators announced that the city’s popu- 
lation had grown 33 per cent. since 1920. 
The new figure is 266,000; the old one, 
200,000. The first two reports of Vir- 
ginia cities likewise serve to substantiate 
statements made in this present number 
by Mr. Fishburn in his article on “The 
New Virginia’; Roanoke and Lynchburg 
each enjoys the distinction of achieving 
a 35 per cent. increase in population 
within the last ten years. 

One of the interestings things about 
this census, indeed, is that it will show 
the extent of that amazing movement 
from rural districts to industrial cities in 
the South. The population of Birming- 
ham, was announced as 257,657, an in- 
crease of 78,800 (44 per cent.) since 
1920. The record may belong to Houston, 
which more than doubled its population 
and has become the second largest city 
in the South, next to New Orleans. 

Ten years ago the outstanding disclos- 
ure of the census was the jumping of. 
Detroit over five other cities to occupy 
fourth place. This year the most strik- 
ing change in the ranking will very likely 
be the promotion of Los Angeles. The 
1920 count placed it in tenth position; 
this year a good guess is that it will be 
fifth city—due partly to an extension of 
its boundaries. 

New York City’s census will prove that 
the never-ceasing destruction of dwellings 
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and apartments, to make way for office 
buildings, has gone so far as to render 
the Borough of Manhattan subordinate 
to the Borough of Brooklyn in the mat- 
ter of population. The famous East 
Side, both lower and upper, will show a 
loss of 300,000 persons in the past ten 
years—a number in excess of the entire 
population of a city like Providence, 
Rhode Island, or Columbus, Ohio. 


A Month of Empire 


M* AN ENGLISHMAN, in days 
past, has said with pride that 
the sun never sets on the English flag. 
During the past month it might have been 
said that the sun never sets on England’s 
troubles. For far and near in the warm 
lands over which the flag of the Empire 
flies there has been storm. 

Chief among trouble spots is India, 
treated elsewhere in this magazine. Next, 
perhaps, comes Egypt, that corner of the 
Sahara made green and fertile where the 
Nile pierces the desert’s rock and sand. 
As long ago as 1922 the British protec- 
torate over Egypt was renounced, and 
Egypt declared a sovereign nation. But 
certain rights of British rule were then 
retained, and ever since Egyptian nation- 
alism and British authority have clashed. 

April found Nahas Pasha, Wafd or na- 
tionalist Prime Minister of Egypt, in Lon- 
don to discuss with Foreign Minister Ar- 
thur Henderson a compromise first offered 
by Britain last August. When mid-April 
brought a deadlock, negotiators met at the 
Foreign Office in Whitehall at 5 P. M. 
For hours the talk went on. At midnight 
the weary Lord Passfield, Colonial Secre- 
tary—the erstwhile Sidney Webb, Social- 
ist—went home. But cigarette smoke in 
the meeting room still thickened, as Nahas 
Pasha, Mr. Henderson, and the others 
talked over coffee and sandwiches. It 
was after dawn before the lights went out, 
with a compromise safely reached. 

But in vain. The farthest Britain would 
go was not far enough for the home gov- 
ernment of Egypt. So Nahas Pasha and 
his delegation packed their bags and left 
for Paris and Cairo. Britain had offered: 
to withdraw all troops save a small force 
on the banks of the Suez, highway to 
India and Australia; to give Egypt re- 
sponsibility for guarding lives and prop- 
erty of foreigners in Egypt; and to help 
lessen the extraterritorial rights of these 
foreigners. That had been the basis of 
compromise. But Nahas wanted also con- 
cessions in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
which amounted to this: Sudan for the 
Egyptians. 

This the Labor Government of Ramsay 
MacDonald, already faced with Conser- 
vative wrath at the thin line of British 
communications proposed for the Suez, 
could not grant. The Sudan, like Egypt 
which borders it on the north, is part 
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Sahara and part fertile uplands contain. 
ing headwaters of the Nile. One-quarter 
as large as Europe, it is more than twice 
as large as Egypt. Once it had belonged 
to Egypt, but Britain now controls its 
native government through a Governor- 
General. Thus, though Britain and Egypt 
had agreed on their mutual relations, their 
agreement remained unwritten because of 
the Sudan. The Empire still awaits the 
“free discussion and friendly accommoda- 
tion on both sides” envisioned in 1921. 


cross SUEZ from Egypt lies 
Palestine, where Jew and 
Arab are ready at all times to fly at one 
another’s throats, while John Bull is 
charged with keeping the peace. Since 
1923 Palestine has been a British man- 
date, and British purposes have rested on 
the Balfour declaration. Under pressure 
of imperial war politics, the late Lord 
Balfour, then Mr. Arthur Balfour, For- 
eign Secretary, had in 1917 declared “for 
the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people.” 
Thereby hangs the tale. Palestine is 
an ancient plateau, not quite so large as 
New Hampshire, rising from a_ sandy 
Mediterranean shore to an elevated table- 
land. It ranges from the semi-tropic 
Jordan;valley to the oak forests of Gilead, 
from snows in winter through luxuriant 
spring to a burning, dry summer. Many 
Arabs live there; and since the Balfour 
declaration some Jews want to set up a 
national home in Zion, whence the race 
was led into Babylonian captivity ages 
ago. Population is about 900,000, of 
whom 600,000 are Arabs and 90,000 Jews. 
The British commission which looked 
into the rioting and bloodshed of last 
August found the fundamental cause in 
“the Arab feeling of animosity and hos- 
tility towards the Jews, consequent upon 
the disappointment of their political and 
national aspirations and fear for their 
economic future.” Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald has now affirmed the principles of 
the Balfour declarations, with “full jus- 
tice to all sections of the population in 
Palestine.” 
How this justice is to be given, no 
one has yet explained. 


Public Utilities 
as a Campaign Issue 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT of New 

York must have breathed 
more than one sigh of relief when the 
session of the Legislature came to an end 
and he laid down his veto pen. For 
nearly four months this Democratic 
Governor had wrestled with a Republi- 
can Legislature—a situation that his pre- 
decessor, Alfred E. Smith, also had to 
meet. The principal difference of opinion 
between the Governor and the Legisla- 
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ture lies in the further regulation of 
public utilties. There is no reason to be- 
lieve, he asserts, that public utility cor- 
porations, which have treated regulation 
in the past as an invasion of their 
rights, will now accept an even more 
elaborate invasion. Two of the most im- 
portant bills were vetoed by Governor 
Roosevelt, one of them being branded 
as ridiculous. Twenty amendments to 
the existing Public Service Law were 
approved, with the statement that they 
revealed clearly the failure of the Legis- 
lature to attack the main issue. 

The eyes of a large portion of the 
country are upon Mr. Roosevelt, for a 
Democratic Governor of New York is 
always a potential candidate for the 
Presidency. Senator Wheeler of Montana 
let the cat out of the bag at a Jefferson 
Day dinner in New York, on April 26, 
declaring that the overshadowing issue 
before the American people is the con- 
trol of power and public utilities. “If the 
Democrats of New York will reélect 
Franklin Roosevelt,” he asserted, “the 
West will demand his nomination for 
the Presidency and the whole country 
will elect him.” Mr. Roosevelt agreed to 
run for Governor in 1928 in a supreme 
effort to carry New York for Mr. Smith, 
against his own inclinations and in utter 
disregard of a half-won fight to overcome 
the ravages of infantile paralysis that 
had crippled him in middle life. 


Red Rails and 
Genghis Khan 


TART FROM Tomsk toward Omsk, 
S in mid-Siberia. You will 
shortly come to Novosibirsk. Go south 
from there and you will cross two thou- 
sand miles of desert, plain, and mountain 
before you come to Taris in Turkestan, 
not far from the Kyber Pass, and India. 
You will have crossed the steppes of 
Turkestan, swept by the wind and 
parched by the sun as in the days of 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane. 

A conquest of those ancient plains was 
made just before May Day, when Soviet 
Russia opened the Turksib or Turkestan- 
Siberian railway. One thousand seven 
hundred miles long, it is a link north and 
south between the trans-Siberian rails 
and those of the Central Asia Railroad 
which runs down from Russia proper 
toward India. 

At Taris, junction of the new road and 
the Central Asian, Bolsheviks and no- 
mads of old Turkestan met to celebrate. 
From miles around rode patriarchs of the 
planes with their clans as in the time of 
Tamerlane. They gathered, many of 
them to stare in awe at the first railroad 
train they had ever seen. Huge red ban- 
ners were flung out in the blazing sun, as 
Red orator followed Red orator in pro- 
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From Punch®@ 


THE SHYLOCK OF LONDON 


John Bull (to Snowden): "Take then thy 
fifteen million pounds of flesh—if thou canst 
find them on me" 


claiming the glories of Bolshevism and 
the new Red railroad. 

The voices of those orators echoed 
around a natural amphitheater with the 
help of loudspeakers, which the natives 
shunned in superstitious shyness. Over- 
head droned and dived an all-metal plane. 
And nomad fathers and mothers crowded 
with their children into the special train 
which had brought officials 5000 miles 
from Moscow, to see their faces in a 
mirror for the first time. 

The new link between the Central Asia 
and Trans-Siberian railroads was built in 
four years. Only Bolshevik laborers 
worked on it, only Bolshevik engineers 
planned it, only Bolshevik resources pro- 
duced the $100,000,000 needed. And 
Bill Shatoff, former Chicago anarchist, 
directed the construction. 


John Bull 
Pays the Piper 


N Bupcet Day a _ crowded 
House of Commons faced 
Philip Snowden, the Labor Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whose crippled frame is 
topped by a small head richly endowed 
with brains. The members and the gal- 
lery on such days are none too friendly, 
for it is then that the Chancellor informs 
the nation just how far he has dared to 
go in the process of legally separating 
shillings and pounds from their owners. 
Labor is. in the saddle in the British 
Parliament, though the seat is insecure. 
A year ago the budget was prepared by 
the Conservative Winston Churchill; but 
the election of May 30, 1929, brought 
Labor into power, and this financial plan 
is born of MacDonald’s ministry. 
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Excluding self-supporting services (such 
as the post-office), it will cost £781,909,- 
000 to run the British Government dur- 
ing the current fiscal year—approximately 
$3,800,000,000. This is roughly the same 
amount that it will cost to carry on in 
the United States, except that here there 
are more than twice as many persons to 
share the bill. Existing sources of reve- 
nue would have fallen short of providing 
the sum required by $205,000,000, and it 
was Mr. Snowden’s thankless job to find 
the extra money. 

This year Snowden imposes no new tax 
and abolishes no old one except an iniqui- 
tous $50 tax on bookmakers. He in- 
creases the old £5 beer tax by three 
shillings on the barrel (36 gallons), about 
one-quarter of a cent to each “pint,” to 
be absorbed by the manufacturer. Fif- 
teen million dollars of additional revenue 
are thus found. 


H* PRINCIPAL ITEM of increase 
is in the income tax. But 
being a Socialist as well as a Labor Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Snowden simultaneously in- 
creases the exceptions so that no addi- 
tional burden is imposed on three-quar- 
ters of those who pay income taxes. The 
new standard rate is four shillings six- 
pence in the pound, or 22% per cent. 
But Mr. Average Man has allowances— 
personal, children, etc——and in addition 
he is excused from paying five-ninths on 
the first £250 of his taxable income; he 
therefore pays only two shillings in the 
pound instead of four and a half. 

An Englishman’s earned income of 
$5000, if he has a wife and three children, 
is taxed $69. In America the tax would 
be $1.12. A $10,000 salary in England 
is taxed $275; in America, $34.50. Of in- 
comes of $250,000 or more half is taken. 

Ammunition for pacifists will be found 
in the fact that 355 million pounds, of the 
total budget of 782 million required to 
run the British Government for the cur- 
rent year, goes for interest on the debt 
and toward a sinking fund for debt re- 
tirement. That same sum will have to be 
set apart annually for fifty years. 

Under the British system it is not a 
bill which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presents, but a financial review. 
Most of the taxes are continuing ones, 
and Parliament’s consent is required only 
for new items. The budget is most care- 
fully worked out by the Treasury, from 
estimates furnished by all the branches 
of government, and it carries the ap- 
proval of the ministry. 

It may be a fair characterization of the 
Snowden budget merely to mention that 
it drew severe criticism from his Con- 
servative predecessor, Winston Churchill, 
who called it war-time finance, and from 
the radical left wing of his own party, 
led by James Maxton, who characterized 
it as a betrayal of Socialist doctrines. 





Time your kisses with 
your watch 
From Parents’ Magazine 
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Here begin Ten Leading Articles 


selected from the month’s magazines 


by the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL is damned by many as ultra- 


radical. 


Here this staunch defender of the new 
challenges those modern educators and psycholo- 
gists who attack the normal affection between par- 
ent and child. Parents, he says, are still necessary. 


Are Parents Bad for Children2 


Pa THINGS in the modern 
world are more surprising than 
the change which has come over parents 
in the present generation. Ever since the 
dawn of history parents had taken the 
view that children owed them gratitude 
for bringing them into the world and for 
maintaining them during infancy. It was 
the duty of children to love their par- 
ents, and if they did not, their parents 
were justified in whipping them until 
they did. It was thought that mothers, 
unless they were exceptional monsters of 
iniquity, loved their children better than 
anything else in the world, and knew by 
instinct exactly how to handle them. If 
children behaved badly, that was due to 
natural depravity, not to bad handling. 
So long as this view prevailed, people 
enjoyed having children, and large fam- 
ilies were the established order of the 
day for rich and poor. 

The outlook of the modern parent is, 
in almost all ways, the antithesis of this. 
Many moderns consider existence a 
doubtful boon, and are inclined to 
apologize to their children for having 
inflicted upon them the miseries which 
life, they think, necessarily entails. They 
are aware that to have the company of 
their children all day and every day is 
by no means unmitigated bliss. As soon 
as their children show any natural affec- 
tion for them, they suspect an Oedipus 
complex. “ 

So far from imagining themselves 
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By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


From the PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, May 


equipped by instinct to deal with their 
children, they read great books about 
all the mistakes they are likely to make, 
until they become so terrified that they 
dare hardly breathe in their children’s 
presence, and are tempted to leave the 
job to what are called “experts,” i.e., to 
people who have read more of the great 
books in question. Consequently children 
have ceased to be a pleasure to their 
parents, with the result that the number 
of children per marriage as proved by 
statistics is continually diminishing. 


REUD FIRST terrified parents with 
the idea that there is something 
sinful, dark, and disastrous in the affection 
of children for their parents. Watson, 
who disagrees with Freud about almost 
everything, nevertheless agrees with him 
about this; he apparently considers it a 
very unwise decree of nature that children 
have to have mothers, but he hopes that 
the State will soon improve on nature’s 
plan in this respect. A child might, of 
course, grow fond of his nurse, which 
would be almost equally terrible, so the 
nurse must be frequently changed. The 
child is to sleep in a room by himself 
and to live in an aseptic environment; it 
is thought that in the end he will acquire 
the skilful ruthlessness which is needed 
to make him a captain of industry. 
My own belief is that this point of 
view among the psychologists is pro- 
foundly and radically mistaken. 


The affection of parents for children 
and of children for parents is, in part, 
physical. . . . The satisfaction which very 
young infants derive from their mothers 
is a combination of those that we derive 
in adult life from hot water bottles and 
policemen. . . . / A physical affection be- 
tween mother and child, when it is of the 
right sort, is not merely harmless, but 
actually necessary to the child’s proper 
development. It is good for the child that 
someone loves him specially; this makes 
him feel safe and therefore adventurous. 
Unloved children are timid and apt to be 
thin; they tend to be filled with a kind of 
anger against the world, making them 
prone to irrational rages and rebellions; 
they may take to kleptomania, or seek 
to secure notice by sleep-walking. Wat- 
son’s theory of education concerns itself 
with habit formation, but he thinks only 
of habits of doing, whereas habits of 
feeling are equally important. Perhaps it 
would be unjust to say that he ignores 
habits of feeling altogether: he has, for 
example, said many good things about 
habits of fear; he even knows how to 
teach a child to love a woolly rabbit, but 
for some reason he draws the line at 
loving persons. 

Yet the habit of affectionate and 
friendly reactions to persons is one of 
the most valuable of habits, and it is not 
easily learned if all physical contacts are 
viewed with suspicion. Not only so, but 
the mother who has taught herself never 





to hug her children will find her affec- 
tion for them inhibited; it will become 
awkward, angular and shy, so that the 
children themselves will no longer be in- 
stinctively aware of it. When they see 
other children whose mothers treat them 
more naturally, they will be filled with 
envy, and this may go so deep as to make 
them grow up enemies of society. For 
all these reasons, I deprecate the on- 
slaught of modern theorists on parental 
affection. 

The fact is, that not enough is known 
about this whole matter to justify our 
removing it from the sphere of common 
sense to that of science... . 


O BE A wise parent is un- 
doubtedly difficult. I can think 
of five principal causes of parental fail- 
ure. First, lack of love for the child: 
this is far commoner than is thought and 
produces the kind of bad effects that we 
have already considered. Second, posses- 
sive love, which is really due to the in- 
trusion of a sexual element: this is the 
kind that leads to the Oedipus complex 
and to all the troubles dealt with by 
psychoanalysts. Third, over-stimulation: 
this is a very common modern fault in 
dealing with children; it may arise 
through the wish to give them too many 
pleasures, especially pleasures of a pas- 
sive kind, such as the theater and the 
cinema, or again it may arise through 
giving them too many opportunities to 
show off, or allowing them to be present 
too frequently at grown-up conversation 
which they have difficulty in understand- 
ing. Fourth, too much repression: this 
was almost universal in former days, but 
is now much less common; it still occurs, 
however, where either parent is nervous 
or delicate and where good manners are 
too much insisted upon. Fifth, domestic 
discord between father and mother: 
this produces all kinds of bad nervous ef- 
fects in children, and where parents have 
not enough self-control to avoid display- 
ing it before their children it is best that 
the children should be as little at home 
as is possible. I think perhaps one ought 
to add a sixth cause of parental failure, 
. which is indeed the one that at the mo- 
ment I am trying to prevent, and. that 
is, diffidence as to one’s capacities. Par- 
ents should inspire 
children with confi- 
dence as to. their 
competence. Often 
it is better to do the 
wrong thing. confi- 
dently than the right 
thing diffidently. 
If your natural 
feeling towards your 
children has the right 
quality, your psycho- 
logical handling of 
them is not likely to 
be amiss, and any 
knowledge that you 
acquire will be all to 


the good, provided that it is knowledge 
and not merely rash theorizing. But if 
your feeling has not the right quality no 
amount of knowledge will enable you to 
handle the child rightly. If you have the 
misfortune to have a child whom you 
cannot love physically and instinctively, 
you will do well to hand him over as far 


as you can to others who will love him. 
But if you love your children parentally, 
not possessively—that is to say, not for 
what they give you in the way of re- 
sponses, but for what you hope they 
may become—do not mistrust your af- 
fection or let the theorists fill you with 
apprehensive doubt and fear. 


Common Sense in Eating 


By LOGAN CLENDENING, M.D. 
From the FORUM, May 


E ARE TOLD by 
Katharine An- 
thony that during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth the aver- 
age English family began to 
eat three meals a day. This 
was a sign of the increasing 
prosperity of the country. 
In the shortly earlier period 
of Henry VIII., Andrew 
Borde, a contemporary physician, wrote 
that “Two meales a daye is suffycyent 
for a rest man; and a laborer may eate 
three tymes a day; and he that doth eate 
ofter lyveth a beestly lyfe.” 
In America, at least, we are still fol- 
lowing the injunctions of Henry’s shrewd 


old leech and eating usually only three . 


meals a day. It may be well to remind 
ourselves, however, that when we indulge 
in midnight collations, we are “lyving a 
beestly lyfe,”’ as presumably are our Brit- 
ish cousins with their inevitable tea... . 
These historical details recall the fact 
that the amount of food we consume is 
occasioned by our economic environment 
as well as our nutritional requirements. 
Never before in the world’s history has 
there been such an abundance and variety 
of food available for all strata of society 
as there is today. In this stage of the 
planet’s history man 
has no winter period 
of enforced starva- 
tion alternating with 
a summer period of 
plenty. To some 
physicians this situa- 
tion appears to have 
an element of danger. 
They think most of 
us are digging our 
graves with our 

teeth. 

The subject of 
overeating is being 
discussed just now 
and settled in the 


Drawings by George 
de Zayas, in the 
Forum. 


way that most modern 
problems are settled. That 
is, it is being settled as if 
there were only one solu- 
tion, and as if that solu- 
tion should be applied to 
everyone on earth in ex- 
actly the same manner. 
Now it must be evident 
that the real solution de- 
pends on the individual involved. It is 
dangerous to lay down dogmatic rules on 
diet for 110 million people. .. . 

I remember seeing not long ago a book 
which advocated with no slight tinge of 
passion the “no breakfast” cure. The 
author, unfortunately for himself, had 
adorned his pages with photographs of 
some of his proselytes. One of these 
subjects obviously should have gone with- 
out breakfast for a long, long time. But 
on the next page was the picture of an 
emaciated gentleman for whom a large 
number of breakfasts in rapid succession 
would hardly be sufficient. 

Advice against overeating is doubtless 
excellent, but it is dangerous in that it 
affects people who need it the least— 
people to whom, in fact, it may prove 
highly deleterious. I have in mind a 
family which has become imbued with 
the doctrine of a certain gentleman who, 
according to his statement, is going to 
live to be one hundred and fifty. The 
result is that their five-year-old boy is 
eating nothing but three spinach sand- 
wiches a day. What sort of an adult ani- 
mal will that poor child grow into? ... 

Few diatribes on overeating point out 
the harmful consequences of undereating. 
Yet these are quite real. A child like 
the one just mentioned is being exposed 
to dangers which are by no means fanci- 
ful. Children and young people generally 
need milk, meat, sugar, fruits, and a great 
variety of food. This fact is often for- 
gotten when blanket statements are made. 

We must not expect, however, that the 
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matter will be settled with the calm de- 
tachment which limpid minds like mine 
would desire. In fact, it may not be 
settled finally at all. It is not reason so 
much as emotion which enters into dia- 
lectics such as this. Dr. Stefansson, for 
instance, lived on meat for a year or 
more and professed his general condition 
much exalted; this proves, I fear, only 
that Dr. Stefansson feels better on an ex- 
clusively meat diet, not that the rest of 
the world would. Mr. Upton Sinclair, on 
the contrary, eats only vegetables, with 
occasional periods of starvation, and pro- 
fesses himself benefitted. But this does 
not prove that the kind of novels Mr. 
Sinclair writes are generated by toma- 
toes; it only shows that his emotional na- 
ture palpitates more herbivorously than 
carnivorously. It will be difficult to con- 
vince the Toby Belches and the John 
Falstaffs that cakes and ale in great 
abundance at ease in mine inn are not 
preferable to the pleasures of a monastic 
cell through the Lenten period. 


HAT IS A NORMAL DIET? What 

differences may change in 
diet be expected to produce in the body? 
What value have diets in preserving or 
regaining health? 

A great deal is being written and read 
about these questions and a great deal of 
discussion revolves around them. What is 
needed to carry the inquirer past the 
multiple contradictions of the advice 
offered him is not so much a wide knowl- 
edge of physiology as a very elementary 
application of the scientific method .. . 
which differs, for instance, from the 
method of logic, in that it is unwilling to 
stamp anything as true unless it has been 
tried in the crucible of experience... . 

Thus for proof of the statement that 
bread will cause children to grow, it will 
not do simply to give bread to a group 
of children and show that they grow. It 
must be proved that another group cease 
growing when bread is withheld from 
their dietary. 

With these two methods of measure- 
ment (first, proving the positive; and 
second, disproving the negative) anyone 
can resolve the questions that arise con- 
cerning diet with only a small amount of 
help from the physiological laboratory. 

Now the test of a normal diet is the 
normal man—and the normal man is a 
pure abstraction. Is an Eskimo a normal 
man? Ora Chinese? Babe Ruth or Al- 
bert Einstein? The Eskimo eats almost 
exclusively an animal dietary. The 
Chinese almost exclusively a vegetable 
dietary. The general health, the lon- 
gevity, the blood pressure, kidney disease 
and diabetes incidence in the two races 
is about the same. Babe Ruth and Pro- 
fessor Einstein probably eat about the 
same food. In the Bambino it is con- 
verted into muscular energy; in the Pro- 
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fessor it is converted into mathematics. 

But even though food makes the man 
only in the most general sense, any human 
diet must have certain basic factors. It 
must have: 

1. Enough fuel. 

2. Enough protein to replace outworn 
tissue. 

3. Water. 

4. A definite daily amount of sodium, 
phosphorus, calcium, iron, sulphur, and 
iodine. 

5. Certain substances, called vitamins, 
found largely in fresh food. 

6. It must be free from pathogenic 
bacterial or parasitical contamination. 

These six constitute the definite re- 
quirements of a diet. It is distinctly un- 
safe for any person to disregard them. 
One other requirement—not so rigid, but 
distinctly valuable—is bulk. . . 

Two points should be made concerning 
the basic essentials listed above. First, 
their importance is buttressed by the most 
complete scientific proof; and second, an 
average diet may contain some necessary 
ingredients that have not yet been 
charted. The two points are interde- 
pendent and perhaps need explanation. 

When it is said that the six essentials 
of a diet have been determined by scien- 
tific research, this does not mean that 
science has constructed out of a logical 
abstraction a phantasm called a normal 
diet and then found by experimenting 
that it fulfills human nutritional needs. 
. . . What they did was exactly the oppo- 
site. They observed what man’s average 
diet was and then proceeded to ascertain 
why it was so essential for him. . . 

Thus the discoveries that an adult of 
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average weight cannot possibly get along 
on less than sixty grams of protein a day 
and probably needs one hundred and 
twenty-five grams; that growing babies 
need two or three times as much protein 
per body weight as adults; that animal 
protein in the form of meats is much 
more easily assimilated than vegetable 
protein; that the body needs about twenty 
grams of salt a day, about half a gram of 
calcium, one and a half grams of phos- 
phorus, and one one-hundredth grams 
of iron, simply confirmed the eating 
habits formed by the average human 
since he became a prosperous animal. 

That is my first point. Researches on 
diet have not created a new dietary: 
they have simply proved why the old one 
so long in use was effective. 

My second point I think can best be 
illustrated by the now familiar and im- 
portant vitamins. . . . Vitamin D—found 
in cod liver oil, fish oils generally, and 
butter fat, was discovered to be necessary 
for growth in children. Others—Vita- 
mins A, B, and C—in fruits, vegetables, 
and yeast, were found necessary for 
health and well-being of various sorts. 
The latest one—Vitamin E—was dis- 
covered in 1923... . How many more of 
them there are which we do not yet know 
about, no one is able to say. 

Therefore, if we ate according to the 
present knowledge of physiology and in- 
cluded only those vitamins which are now 
known—A, B, C, D, and E—we might 
be leaving out many things entirely neces- 
sary to our health. It is really safer to 
stick to the long-established diets we have 
all been using and liking than to the pro- 
nouncements of the food dogmatists. 


Don't Be American! 


By ANDRE 


SIEGFRIED 


From the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, Paris 


T WO NEW EVENTS, of enormous 

consequence to the world, 
have taken place within the last thirty 
years. On the one hand the United 
States has put into practice a new 
method of production, carrying with it a 
different conception of life. On the 
other, Europe is rapidly becoming con- 
scious of its entity, an idea formerly 
foreign to it. 

How far must it Americanize itself in 
order to survive? To Europe this prob- 
lem is without doubt the most agonizing 
of the present moment. . . . A new spirit 
rules in North America, since there is no 
longer a question of conquering adven- 


turously, but of manufacturing methodi- 
cally. In place of pioneers like Lincoln 
and Hill, we have the Fords and the 
Sloanes, pioneers of organization. Amer- 
ica has become a method, a system, and 
Europe is no longer the inspirer. Lin- 
coln, with his Bible, his Aesop’s Fables, 
his taste for the classics, was still a fig- 
ure close to us. But if we admire Ford, 
we feel his distance from us, and at bot- 
tom he frightens us. 

The whole world turns toward the 
United States to ask the secret of their 
success, forgetting that Americans work 
and grow in an environment peculiar to 
themselves, and certain of their experi- 
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ences are of value only for them. . . 

America—and it is without doubt her 
best contribution to civilization—has cre- 
ated a higher standard of living. The 
material furnishing of the American 
household is astonishing in its wealth. 
According to the economist, Stuart Chase, 
there were in 1928, for 27,000,000 homes, 
18,000,000 bath rooms; 15,300,000 elec- 
tric irons; 6,828,000 vacuum cleaners; 
5,000,000 washing machines; 4,540,000 
electric toasters, and 7,550,000 electric 
refrigerators. There is the same profusion 
when it comes to automobiles. In Jan- 
uary, 1929, there were 24,630,000, or a 
car for every 4 persons. The United 
States at present has 80 per cent of the 
automobiles existing in the world. Tele- 
phones show a proportionate abundance. 


OES THIS impressive equipment 

make Americans happier? Cer- 
tainly, in so far as happiness consists in 
acquiring goods. With his salary, the 
American is the man who can buy the 
most things, for work is well paid in the 
United States, while mass production 
tends to lower constantly the price of 
manufactured articles. 

However, there is one thing one can 
obtain only at a prohibitive price, and 
sometimes one cannot obtain it at all. 
that is the service of another human be- 
ing. This almost destroys the outstanding 
advantages elsewhere. The whole mode 
of life is modified, transformed in fact. 
by this state of things. An anxious search 
is going on for labor-saving devices. The 
consequence is a general mechanization 
of existence. 

The home has rapidly changed in char- 
acter: there are many houses of well-to- 
do citizens who possess two automobiles, 
where there is no cook and frequently 
no servant; where the wife cooks, the 
husband polishes his shoes, and the chil- 
dren make the beds. It is not for me 
to say if one is happier thus. I can only 
state simply that in Europe with half 
as much money one succeeds in living 
as comfortable a life. 

The repercussions of this mechaniza- 
tion of society do not stop there. One 
cannot deny the influence of the machine 
on man. In many branches of production 
work tends to become merely watching 
a machine function automatically. At 
this level there is no need of good work- 
manship. Without special competence 
one earns so well at this labor, that many 
young men hesitate to undertake long 
apprenticeships. The standardization im- 
posed on the product has marked the 
workman himself. 

A superior minority is at the head, but 
it is quite small, and the main body of 
the population becomes more and more 
a mediocre mass, which can, without in- 
convenience, remain mediocre, since the 
individual is not superior to his work. 
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Standardization extends well beyond 
production proper. The consumer himself 
must accept a certain standardization of 
his private life and of his community 
life. The law of great numbers pene- 
trates and dominates everything in the 
United States. It applies to Education 
(how escape that, with universities of 
20,000 students?). It applies even more 
to publishing (how resist it with the 
attraction of huge circulation?). 

If the individual protests, if he aspires 
to lead his own life, he will be allowed 
to do so, but he will encounter practical 
difficulties without number, and his com- 
mon sense will counsel him to renounce 
the struggle. On the contrary, if he fits 
himself into the frame, and does like 
everyone else, all will be made easy for 
him. This is the American tragedy, that 
standardization does not end with the 
performance of industry but the minds 
demand it also. 

The American ideal is simply material 
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progress. To reduce the spiritual to the 
moral, and the moral to the social, is the 
temptation of many Americans. Not that 
they love money so much, but that they 
prefer success. It is the true test of 
values. There is so universal an aspira- 
tion toward achievement, that thought it- 
self must be productive. Pure thought, 
considered effeminate, is secretly disap- 
proved by serious people. . . . 

The réle of the United States in the 
evolution of human civilization may sur- 
pass in importance even the magnitude 
we attribute to it. A new age of man is 
commencing, such as we mean when we 
speak of the stone-age, or the age of 
bronze. The individual, so dear to the 
French, is transformed, almost unrecog- 
nizably. Europe’s reaction, in the pres- 
ence of this overwhelming American ex- 
pansion, reminds us of the exclamation 
of a well-known character in one of our 
familiar comedies: “They talk of noth- 
ing but of my death, out there.” 


Lets Be American! 


By THEODOR LUDDECKE 
From DIE DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU, Berlin 


A encanta 
has become 


a burning question to- 
day in political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural 
discussions. The domi- 
nant political position 
of America, her eco- 
nomic power, her in- 
dustrial expansion, 
which today so fright- 
ens Europe, all helped 
to turn our eyes to 
that large, awe-inspir- 
ing, victoriously ad- 
vancing power which 
is influencing our fate 
strongly. 

Americanism is a fact, not a catch- 
word, and one cannot accept it or reject 
it. A German professor of economics 
once said, quite seriously: “I reject the 
books of Henry Ford as unscientific.” Of 
course one can repudiate all American 
ways of life, fold one’s hands, and carry 
on according to old principles. But one 
accomplishes nothing thereby; one only 
becomes the more surely the prey of 
Americanism. 

We have no choice any longer. Ameri- 
can forms of life are simply forced upon 
us by economic necessity. If we do not 
try to adopt the same ways, the same 


more and more 





’ of dynamic, adaptable men. 


methods, or to place 
ourselves strongly on 
the defensive by gov- 
ernment measures, we 
shall have to. give 
over the leadership of 
German economy to 


foreigners. . . . 
What is the most 
important force, the 


greatest driving power 
of Americanism? Un- 
doubtedly it is work. 
Work is the principal 
theme of the Ameri- 
ican philosophy. No 
thought for its own sake; no pondering 
about things which have no practical 
value; there is no time for that. They 
can conquer the continent by work... . 

American industry is guided by a group 
Optimistic, 
humorous, trained in sports, they take 
hold of any task without inhibitions, and 
they feel themselves capable of coping 
with any situation. Perhaps according to 
the conception of a German professor 
they are not highly cultured. but they 
are all-around fellows. At any rate, they 
know enough to buy up German factories. 

It is strange that the average American 
seems to be in better form physically 
than men belonging to most other na- 
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tions. An American is conspicuous when 
he goes walking in Berlin. A greater 
energy radiates from him and everyone 
notices it. He crosses the street in a 
more self-assured manner. American 
faces appear carefree, and in no country 
in the world do they laugh so much. The 
people live intensively, not only with 
their heads but with their whole bodies. 
They have a great surplus of vitality 
which often shows itself in a childlike 
gayety. One is surprised over and over 
at the natural freshness with which the 
American spirit: expresses itself. 


CANNOT DENY that there is a cer- 

i tain monotony in America, and 

that therefore the higher classes seek a 

closer association with Europe which re- 

flects more warmth. Yet pettiness is 

harder to find there than among the av- 

erage European contemporaries. A great 

country shapes a man involuntarily away 
from meanness. 

Europe at present still deigns to regard 
young America with irony. The Ameri- 
cans don’t notice it much; they are busy 
working. If, as is said, they really pos- 
sess only a few ideas, they at least possess 
them in a thorough manner, and apply 
them as a turn-screw at the proper place. 
Little by little they are buying up the 
table at which Europe is dining in her 
cultivated way. 

Do we see the danger? Do we see, 
above all, that we can’t accomplish any- 
thing here by the gesture of superior 
rejection? Returning from America and 
looking at conditions in Germany, one is 
inclined to quote from Romain Roland: 

“Too many clever heads are busy with 
the State.” 

Everyone cries for the great leader and 
no one wishes to be led. Germany is 
stifling in politics. There is too much 
furious talk, and by talking one cannot 
produce either potatoes or automobiles. 

America has gone to work. Economics 
has displaced politics, or rather, has made 
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politics assume a different aspect. While 
she has a strong army and a strong navy, 
still when she talks of peace it is not just 
empty talk. This stand is quite in ac- 
cordance with fundamental American 
principles, in which economic thought 
predominates. We must not confuse this 
with pacifism, since pacifism after all is 
no sign of vitality, and America is con- 
quering the world. She does this with- 
out weapons, by means of economic su- 
periority. While on the defensive in a 
military way, in the business and financial 
realm she is absolutely the aggressor. ... 

Is it possible to adopt a method of 
living which may combine the best of the 
German mind with the American love of 
action, self-assurance and large view in 
economic matters? 

It is possible and, I believe, the Ger- 
man would gain by this. He is naturally 
inclined to think too much, to wait for 
circumstances to get better of them- 
selves. . ... 

Americanism and the American are not 
so cold and soulless as is often asserted 
in Germany. One does not succeed so 
greatly, unless one is deeply grounded in 
oneself and draws support from deeper 
levels of consciousness which border on 
the religious. 

Emerson still remains America’s phi- 
losopher. No less a person than Nietzsche 
praised Emerson greatly, not only for his 
literary style but also for his philosophic 
attitude. Nietzsche felt Emerson’s inner 
affinity to himself, when he saw the vital 
way in which the American placed philoso- 
phy, art and science in the service of life. 
The same love of life we find in Walt 
Whitman and Prentice Mulford.... 

The spirit of the pioneer still lives in 
America. Determination, large vision, 
love of action, as well as cold calculation 
in economic matters which of necessity 
must exclude indulgence in sentiment— 
that is what America can teach us. And 
Germany bitterly needs the lesson if she 
is to compete in the economic race. 


We Need One Another 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 
From SCRIBNER’S, May 


\W E MAY AS WELL admit it: 
men and women need one 


another. We may as well, after all our 
kicking against the pricks, our revolt- 
ing and our sulking, give in and be grace- 
ful about it. We are all individualists: we 
are all egoists: we all believe intensely 
in freedom, our own at all events. We 
all want to be absolute, and sufficient unto 
ourselves. And it is a great blow to our 


self-esteem that we simply need another 
human being... . 

Now, if I say to a woman, or to a 
man: ‘Would you like to be purely free 
of all human relationships, free from 
father and mother, brother and sister, 
husband, lover, friend or child? free 
from all these human entanglements, and 
reduced purely to your own pure self, 
connected only with the Supreme Power, 
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the Most High?’—then what would the 
answer be? What is the answer, I ask 
you? What is your own sincere answer? 

I expect, in almost all cases, it is an 
emphatic “yes.” . . . Modern men, how- 
ever, have so nearly achieved this Nir- 
vana-like condition of having no real 
human relationships at all, that they are 
beginning to wonder what and where they 
are. What are you, when you’ve asserted 
your grand independence, broken all the 
ties, or “bonds,” and reduced yourself 
to a “pure” individuality? . ... 

When you cut off a man and isolate 
him in his own pure and wonderful in- 
dividuality, you haven’t got thé man at 
all, you’ve only got the dreary fag-end of 
him. Isolate Napoleon, and he is noth- 
ing. Isolate Immanuel Kant, and _ his 
grand ideas will still go on tick-tick-tick- 
ing inside his head, but unless he could 
write them down and communicate them, 
they might as well be the ticking of the 
death-watch beetle... . 

Everything, even individuality itself, 
depends on relationships. . . . Let us 
swallow this important and prickly fact. 
Apart from our connections with other 
people, we are barely individuals, we 
amount, all of us, to next to nothing. 

And so with men and women. It is in 
relationship to one another that they have 
their true individuality and their distinct 
being: in contact, not out of contact. 
This is sex, if you like. But it is no more 
sex than sunshine on the grass is sex. 
It is a living contact, give and take: 
the great and subtle relationship of men 
and women, man and woman. In this and 
through this we become real individuals: 
without it, without the real contact, we 
remain more or less nonentities. 

But, of course, it is necessary to have 
the contact alive and unfixed. It is not 
a question of: Marry the woman and have 
done with it—That is only one of the 
stupid recipes for avoiding contact and 
killing contact. . . . It is time we got rid 
of these fixed notions. A woman is a liv- 
ing fountain whose spray falls delicately 
around her, on all that come near. A 
woman is a strange soft vibration on the 
air, going forth unknown and _ uncon- 
scious, and seeking a vibration of re- 
sponse. Or else she is a discordant, jar- 
ring, painful vibration, going forth and 
hurting every one within range. And a 
man the same. A man, as he lives and 
moves and has being, is a fountain of 
life-vibration, quivering and flowing to- 
ward some one, something that will re- 
ceive his outflow and send back an in- 
flow, so that a circuit is completed, and 
there is a sort of peace. Or else he is a 
source of irritation, discord, and pain, 
harming every one near him... . 

We are laboring under a false concep- 
tion of ourselves. For centuries man 
has been the conquering hero, and woman 
has been merely the string to his bow, 
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part of his accoutrement. Then woman 
was allowed to have a soul of her own, 
a separate soul. So the separating busi- 
ness started, with all the clamor of free- 
dom and independence. Now the freedom 
and independence have been rather over- 
done, they lead to an 
empty nowhere, the rub- 
bish heap of all our 
dead feelings and waste 
illusions. .*. . 

Man is no longer a 
conquering hero. 
Neither is he a supreme 
soul isolated and alone 
in the universe, facing 
the’ unknown in the 
eternity of death. What 
a man has to do today 
is to admit, at last, that 
all these fixed ideas are 
no good. As a fixed 
object, even as an indi- 
viduality or a persons 
ality, no human being, 
man or woman, amounts 
to much. The great I 
AM does not apply to human beings, so 
they may as well leave it alone. As soon 
as anybody, man or woman, becomes a 
great I AM, he becomes nothing. Man 
or woman, each is a flow, a flowing life, 
and without one another it can’t flow, 
just as a river cannot flow without banks. 
A woman is one bank of the river of my 
life, and the world is the other. Without 
the two shores, my life would be a marsh. 
It is this relationship which makes me 
myself a river of life. 

And it is this, even, that gives me my 
soul. A man who has never had a vital 
relationship to any other human being 
doesn’t really have a soul. . . . I am born 
with the clew to my soul. The wholeness 
of my soul I must achieve. And by my 
soul I mean my wholeness. What we 
suffer from today is the lack of a sense 
of our own wholeness, or completeness, 
which is peace. What we lack, what the 
young lack, is a sense of being whole in 
themselves. They feel so scrappy, they 
have no peace. And by peace I don’t 
mean inertia, but the full flowing of life. 

We lack peace because we are not 
whole. And we are not whole because we 
have known only a tithe of the vital rela- 
tionships we might have had. We live 
in an age that believes in stripping away 
the relationships we might have had. 
Strip them away like an onion, till you 
come to pure, or blank nothingness. 
Emptiness. That is where most men have 
come now; to a knowledge of their own 
complete emptiness. They wanted so 
badly to be “themselves” that they be- 
came nothing at all; or next to nothing. 

It is not much fun being next to noth- 
ing. And life ought to be fun, the great- 
est fun. Not merely “having a good 
time,” in order to “get away from your- 
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self.” But real fun in being yourself. 
Now there are two great relationships 
possible to human beings: the relationship 
of man to woman, and the relationship 
of man to man. As regards both, we are 
in a hopeless mess. 

But the relationship 
of man to woman is the 
central fact in actual 
human life. Next comes 
the relationship of man 
to man. And, a long 
way after, all the other 
relationships, father- 
hood, motherhood, sis- 
ter, brother, friend. .. . 

And after all what is 
sex but the symbol of 
the relation of man to 

. Woman, woman to man? 
And the relation of man 
to woman is wide as 
all life. It consists in 


4 infinite different flows 
Pa between the two beings, 


~ D. H. LAWRENCE 


different, even appar- 
ently contrary... . The 
long course of marriage is a long event 
of perpetual change, in which a man and 
a woman mutually build up their souls 
and make themselves whole. It is like 
rivers flowing on, through new country, 
always unknown, always changing. 
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If only we had sense. But we- are held 
by a few fixed ideas, like sex, money, 
what a person “ought” to be, and so forth, 
and we miss the whole life. Sex is a 
changing thing, now-alive, now quiescent, 
now fiery, now apparently quite gone, 
quite gone. But the ordinary man and 
woman haven’t the gumption to take it 
in all its changes. They demand crass, 
crude sex-desire, they demand it always, 
and when it isn’t forth-coming, then— 
smash-bash! smash up the whole show. 
Divorce! Divorce! 

I am so tired of being told that I want 
mankind to go back to the condition of 
savages. As if modern city people 
weren't about the crudest, rawest, most 
crassly savage monkeys that ever existed, 
when it comes to the relation of man 
and woman. All I see in our vaunted 
civilization is men and women smashing 
each other emotionally and psychically 
to bits, and all I ask is that they should 
pause and consider. 

For sex, to me, means the whole of 
the relationship between man and woman. 
This relationship is far greater than we 
know. . . . The relation of man to woman 
is the flowing of two rivers side by side, 
sometimes even mingling, then separat- 
ing again, and travelling on. The rela- 
tionship is a lifelong change and a life- 
long traveling. And that is sex. 


Kultur of the Saber 


By WYTHE WILLIAMS 
From THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, April 26 





‘ . AREFULLY, 
but hastily, 


we groped our way, upon 
a gray and dismal dawn, 
to behold the duels. . 
We climbed a dark stair, 
paused at the check room, 
then entered a large ob- 
long dance room dimly 
lighted by a central chan- 
delier. Over the windows 
heavy tattered draperies 
excluded the daylight. 
While waiting for the 
program to begin, in company with about 
a hundred, we dallied with succulent 
sausages and foaming beer. 

The duels were quite official, conducted 
under the high patronage of student corps 
of Berlin University, but, nevertheless, 
quite outside the law. The latest edict 
of the German Reichstag concerning 
dueling is so severe as to forbid even 
the allegedly harmless Mensur, or stu- 
dent duel. Collegiate argument, how- 
ever, considers the Mensur necessary for 





various reasons; princi- 
pally for the honor of the 
student corps, for the 
proper development of 
nerve and courage, and 
for teaching youth how 
to stand firm before dan- 
ger. Old grads have 
thought it out even more 
fully. Face scars from 
duels are more than mere 
badges of courage; they 
are marks of distinction 
between those who have 
had academic training and the hoi polloi. 
One of the oldsters went over this learn- 
edly with us while we munched our sau- 
sages. . 

Five student duels were on the morn- 
ing calendar, to be followed by a real 
hate duel between an army officer and an 
attorney, for a “secret but grave reason.” 

The small stage, with tarnished accou- 
terments, was reserved for the doctor and 
the medicine chest. Bandages and cotton 
packs were piled upon a table; strong 
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odors of ointments and liniments came 
to our nostrils. A platform placed in the 
center of the room, only a few inches 
above the floor, padded with rubber, con- 
stituted the runway for the fighting, and 
upon it now appeared the principals for 
the first fight. The first row of chairs 
about the platform was reserved for the 
two corps sponsoring the particular en- 
counter. The other spectators perched 
themselves behind, standing on chairs or 
tables—many with beer mug or pipe in 
hand. The entire crowd was made up of 
students or graduates, all wearing the 
particular cap or neck cordon of their 
corps, which, after a fashion, correspond 
to the Greek-letter fraternities of Amer- 
ican universities. 

Two youngsters, not more than eigh- 
teen years old, faced each other on the 
runway. Except for the cheeks and the 
top of the head, they were incased in 
armor impenetrable even to sabers. 
Legs, body, arms, neck, were all cov- 
ered with heavy leather pads; also spe- 
cial devices covered the eyes, nose and 
ears, for this was merely a curriculum 
duel, when only the cheek or scalp, and 
preferably the cheek, is the object of at- 
tack. The seconds, also equipped with 
sabers, were similarly armored, and with 
the addition of a head mask. Each sec- 
ond took position at the side of his pro- 
tégé, holding him by the sword arm until 
the judge gave the signal that placed the 
duelists on guard. A weapon’s length 
separated them, breast to breast. Ten 
times during his university course must 
every corps member indulge in one of 
these curriculum affairs. ... 

Word was given that started the first 
duel on its bloody way. A second later, 
blood was streaming down the hairless 
cheek of one youthful combatant... . 

The dueling program, it seems, is ar- 
ranged between the corps chieftains. All 
members are scheduled and seeded much 
after the fashion of a big tennis or golf 
tourney. Every youngster knows, weeks 
ahead, just when and where he is to 
appear—health and police permitting. An 
old, old grad—up in the seventies we 
should say—and proudly wearing the 
cordon of his corps, gave us details con- 
cerning the order of booking duels ahead. 
It was all conducted in the same syste- 
matic, precise fashion that marks every- 
thing German, he said... . 

It is necessary for a duel to continue 
for a quarter of an hour of actual 
fighting, and neither fighter is permitted 
to withdraw. Only the seconds can halt 
the combat if they decide that one or 
the other of the duelists is too badly hurt 
to continue. 

The old gentleman beside us chuckled. 

“He isn’t hurt,” he said, pointing at 
the bleeding youth. “Don’t worry about 
that. Head wounds usually make a lot 
of blood, but are not serious.” 


? 
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Both youngsters were now bleeding 
profusely, but still they hacked away, 
pausing only when the seconds struck up 
their sabers and while the doctor peered 
into their wounds. At the end of the 
fight they were still standing—although 
groggy—and were led away by fellow 
members of their corps. 

The crowd shuffled about—largely in 
search of fresh beer. We strolled over 
to the fight platform, took casual notice 
of the blood on it, then wandered to the 
edge of the stage, where the victims of 
the encounter were being patched and 

‘ bandaged. Both seemed quite cheery. 
One held a mirror before his countenance 
and with his forefinger appeared to count 
the number of marks he might be so 
lucky as to carry for the remainder of 
his life. . . . The next bout was between 
freshmen, or “foxes,” as they are known 
in the parlance of German student or- 
ganizations. This duel was a complete 
flop, according to the entire audience. .. . 


After the student duels were over, con- 
tinues Mr. Williams, the hate duel was 
arranged. The reason was “very grave,” 
but the visitors could not learn why. 


The two principals were seated on 
chairs at opposite ends of the fight plat- 
form. Both were stripped to the waist, 
except for neck pads to guard the jugular 
veins. Below they wore the usual heavy 
leather fencing pads. Across the eight 
feet of space they glowered at each other 
in the approved fighting fashion. . . . 

After a long parley with the seconds 
the judge, selected’ from the corps cap- 
tains, approached each principal and in 
low tones made what purported to be a 
formal demand for reconciliation. Each 
duelist shook his head vigorously. .. . 
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A tense pause. Principals and seconds 
posed statuelike—the former with sabers 
raised high above their heads, ready to 
swing at the command, the seconds hold. 
ing their blades crossed directly before 
those of the principals, so that no blow 
could be struck ahead of the signal. . . , 


After three fierce encounters the prin- 
cipals were streaming blood but refused 
to be reconciled, writes Mr. Williams, 
and continues: 


The next encounter, however, proved 
to be the final one and settled all 
matters—honor included apparently—for 
otherwise it appeared that these furious 
warriors might pass eternally to a hap- 
pier hunting ground. The attorney again 
caught the captain—this time on the top 
of his skull, causing a deep gash—but, 
almost at the same instant, the captain’s 
blade bit into the attorney’s shoulder 
with such effect that the sword dropped 
from a hand that had gone weak. 

The judge’s decision concerning honor 
and the drawn outcome of the battle was 
hardly necessary. Both men were so 
weak from bloodletting that scarcely 
could they stand, and, indeed, both were 
half carried by their seconds to their 
dressing rooms. 

The crowd lingered. Again filling the 
long corridor were the waiters, dutifully 
appearing with a new supply of sausages 
and beer. 

It was necessary to get the doctor’s de- 
cision on the wounded warriors and see 
that they were safely out of the building 
before we could evacuate. We discussed 
the morning’s entertainment and _ had 
some more beer. The general opinion 
was that it had been quite a successful 
matinée, barring, of course, the faults of 
the altogether too fresh freshmen. 


Saving New England 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
From the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, May 


N OT ONLY is it affirmed in the 


Harvard song that the Cam- 
bridge shadows are more soothing, the 
sunlight more dear, “than descend on less 
privileged earth,” but Harvard must re- 
main the bearer of sweetness and light 


Till the stock of the Puritan die. 


Whether the fact that the Harvard 
Botanic Gardens, founded in memory of 
Asa Gray for the study of hardy her- 
baceous plants, are now abandoned and 
overgrown with weeds, while the new 
School of Business rises in four-million- 
dollar majesty across the Charles, indi- 


cates a certain debility in the stock of 
the Puritans, who cay say? .. . 

Paul Revere rode out beyond Cam- 
bridge to Lexington once, and on toward 


- Concord. That highway is now a through- 


traffic artery which eventually becomes 
the famous Mohawk Trail. Most of its 
length it is a swiftly moving steei and 
rubber river between banks of “hot-dog” 
kennels, fried-clam stands, filling sta- 
tions, and other odoriferous and ugly re- 
minders of this progressive age. On past 
Hawthorne’s “Wayside” and Emerson’s 
white dwelling it sweeps, and you wonder 
what would have happened to Haw- 
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thorne’s delicate nerves or Emerson’s 
nor serenity had those artists been forced 
was to work beside this roaring torrent. 
so Through the heart of Concord it goes, 
ely right through the Mill Dam, trucks rum- 
ere bling and rattling, buses honking and 
ieir Y@ taking up two thirds of the road, pleasure 
™ §©cars by the thousand; and little old ladies 
the of Concord, come down to the village to 
lly do some shopping, stand bewildered on 
¥eS the curb, wondering if they will ever get 
across. Then on it sweeps, to repeat the 
le- same performance in every town it passes 


through, till it reaches its grand climax 
on Whitcomb Summit. 

Here, after climbing up and up beside 
a tumbling brook, the highway comes out 
on top of Hoosac Mountain, and discloses 
that spectacular view to the west of Grey- 
lock, the deep hole which shelters North 
Adams, the collegiate towers of Williams- 
town, the tumbled range of the Green 
Mountains marching into the north. 
Here is the apex of the Mohawk Trail. 
Here is what thousands of the passengers 
in those whizzing cars have come to see 
—come from Boston, from Philadelphia, 
from Columbus, Ohio, from Weehawken 
and Pottstown. What do they see? Hot- 
dog stands, filling stations, tumble-down 
shacks, scrawled signs on every tree, tin 
tags, old newspapers, lunch boxes, orange 
skins. Such is the climax of the Mohawk 
Trail. The human serenity and charm 
of Cambridge and Concord on the one 
end, the natural serenity and beauty of 
the mountain top on the other, are gone. 

The Berkshires have recently spent 
thirty or forty thousand dollars in adver- 
tising themselves; and of course the more 
they advertise—if the advertising brings 
tourists—the less desirable the Berkshires 
become as a resort to the kind of people 
who built them up in the first place and 
established their tradition and atmosphere. 

All New England, in fact, is adver- 
tising itself. This is known as “waking 
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up.” Thrown into a consider- 
able panic by the desertion 
of the textile industry, New 
England became acutely con- 
scious of the fact that it had 
a summer-resort industry which the 
South couldn’t take away from it, and 
one which was enormously increased by 
the spread of the automobile. . . . Boost 
and advertise became the order of the 
day. Some states advertise with public 
funds, and maintain publicity offices. . .. 

In Sudbury, Mr. Ford discovered re- 
cently that his ancient Wayside Inn was 
being shaken to pieces by the constant 
jar of heavy trucks lumbering past on the 
highway in front; nor was it possible, 
with the through road so near, and so. 
full of Ford cars, to maintain the tradi- 
tional peace and quiet of the Ford hos- 
telry. So, at his own expense, he rebuilt 
a mile-long strip of the state road, taking 
it two hundred yards or more away from 
his dooryard. It probably cost him more 
than the Inn did. but it saved that lovely 
memorial of the old New England. 

A similar by-pass has recently been 
built by the State of Massachusetts be- 
hind the village of Deerfield. The elm 
shadows of Deerfield street today suggest 
even more privileged earth than Cam- 
bridge. And under them sit the ancient 
houses, proudly virgin of paint, doing 
their best to look exactly as they did 
in the eighteenth century. .. . 

The new by-pass shortens the through 
route, and eliminates four curves, which 
was no doubt why the state built it. But 
the result has been to save Deerfield. 
Scarcely one car in twenty (and of course 
no trucks) now turn off the through route 
to drive through the village. Those who 
do turn off really want to see the old 
town. Those who do not evidently don’t 
want to see anything. They just want 
to be on their way—which puts a some- 
what new light on the motives of motor 
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SCENERY, OLD AND NEW 


Peaceful New England has changed 
as automobiles brought the inevi- 
table hot-dog stand and filling sta- 
tion; and traffic seriously disrupts the 
life of once quiet village commons. 










tourists, and suggests inevitably the 
course New England has got to follow. 


The primary foe of the landscape 
charm and village character, in New 
England as everywhere else, is the 


motor highway. The problem of saving 
New England is the problem of handling 
motor traffic. . . . Even in New England 
the bulk of traffic is not tourist. It is 
commercial or local—using “local” to 
mean traffic from within the state or 
region. Everyone now admits, every- 
where, that commercial traffic is not only 
a nuisance but a menace on ordinary 
roads, and more especially on the winding 
roads of New England... . 

If the New York Central railroad went 
through every town down the main street, 
as it goes through Syracuse, the Twen- 
tieth Century would take a week to get 
to Chicago. Arterial highways are now 
practically railroads, in purpose and po- 
tential speed of traffic, still attempting 
to function while passing through the 
main streets of every town. They have 
got to be taken out of the towns. Send 
them over wide rights of way, radiating 
from the cities and crossing the states, 
and three enormous advantages are gained 
at once. First, through traffic is greatly 
facilitated in movement. Second, existing 
towns are reclaimed to live their local 
life in accordance with their ancient plan 
of community coherence and dignity. 
Third, an expanding population, pressed 
out from the cities and made mobile by 
the motor car, can move in and out 
daily over these rights of way, turning 
down the side roads to new communities 
built under zoning laws and in the 
country, where there is room for decent 
planning and living. 
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Bears! 


By DICK COLE 
From FIELD AND STREAM, May 


A«: ANY visitors to Yellow- 
stone National Park what 
particular thing interested them most, 
and seven out of ten will reply, “The 
bears!” They’re everywhere! They are 
met on the roads; they wander freely 
through the tourists’ camps; they may 
even be encountered swimming in the 
lake. Little bears, big bears, black bears, 
but, fortunately, not grizzly bears. ; 

The most common bear of Yellow- 
stone Park—also of Yosemite, Mt. 
Rainier and Glacier Parks—is the black 
bear. This bear is quite different from 
the grizzly bear. He will turn away from 
a porterhouse steak for a sweet apple, 
berries or honey. By nature he is not 
quarrelsome. . . . It is because of their 
seeming friendliness, people are led to 
believe that they are tame bears. This 
misconception has been responsible for 
many painful mutilations and near trage- 
dies. ... 

Every year a goodly number of people 
are bitten or clawed by the “tame” bears 
in Yellowstone Park. Likewise in Glacier 
and Yosemite. The proportion of people 
bitten is small, but to mention in actual 
figures the exact number might lead read- 
ers to believe that Yellowstone is over- 
run with vicious bears—that a visitor’s 
life and limbs are constantly menaced. 
This might keep people from visiting 
beautiful, mysterious Yellowstone; or, 
if they did venture there, they constantly 
would be uneasy and restless for fear of 
the bears, and this would detract from 
full enjoyment of the trip. 

What really is needed is a fuller under- 
standing of the characteristics of the 
bears. They are wild bears. The mere 
fact that, in a limited manner, they asso- 
ciate with humans must not be construed 
to mean that they are tame. ... 

The forests are just as wild as they 
ever were. A black bear’s life is not all 
beer and skittles, or rather all honey and 
berries. He has his enemies. A bull moose 
or elk can put a black bear to rout; a 
mountain lion can give him a rough time; 
a grizzly can annihilate him—if they 
meet. But a black bear takes mighty good 
care to avoid all such meetings. 

So the black bear is always on the de- 
fensive—always watchful for an overt 
act. Even when he wanders about a tour- 
ist camp, his natural, inbred, defensive 
instinct is fully awake. If one were to 
touch a bear on the back unexpectedly, 
he would give a start of surprise and 
might instantly snap at the aggressor. 


In fact, to lay hands on a bear at any 
time is a very foolhardy act. 

A bear assumes that all discarded food 
about a tourist camp is his. He never 
sees the tourists pawing among the refuse 
at the pits; so man is not a rival for 
his food supply. If all campers visiting 
Yellowstone would throw their discarded 
food into: the refuse pits, or, if they must 
give a bear an individual feed, then serve 
it on a plate on the ground, an entire sea- 
son would pass over without a single 
bear accident. But despite all warnings, 
people persist in feeding the bears from 


their hands... . 
A BEAR well knows that he is 
physically superior to man; 
that he can inflict terrible wounds with 
his teeth, or crack a person’s ribs with a 
blow of his mighty paw, yet he never 
extends himself. In fact, it is my firm 
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belief that if a bear could be tried for 
each assault by an unprejudiced jury of 
his peers, he would always be acquitted. 
My observations lead me to believe that 
a bear is responsible for 5 per cent. of 
the injury charged against him, while the 
“victim” is responsible for 95 per cent... . 

Here are some of the things that peo- 
ple do. They will feed a bear candy, a 
piece at a time, from a bag in the other 
hand. The bear is dissatisfied with receiv- 
ing his sweetmeats piecemeal, and often 
will make a grab”for the bag. He may 
miss the fingers—or he may not. Put 
yourself in the bear’s position. Suppose 
someone were feeding you huckleberries, 
one at a time, from a big bowlful. Would- 
n’t you become impatient? Of course you 
would! Well, so does the bear, and often 
he does not control his impatience. 
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One time I saw a young woman feed. 
ing a bear chocolates from a box. The 
box slipped to the ground. As the bear 
reached for it she put her foot on the 
box. I'll give you one guess as to what 
happened. Right! He did! ... 

While I have seen some distressing 
encounters with black bears, I have also 
seen humorous ones. Last year a mem- 
ber of a party of four college boys visit- 
ing the Park was feeding a little cub, 
whose mother was close by. Suddenly 
there was a vivid flash of lightning and 
a terrific crash of thunder—a_ typical, 
mountain thunderstorm. 

With a squeal of fright the little bear 
sprang away from the fellow and looked 
questioningly toward its mother. Mrs. 
Bear came strolling over in a leisurely 
manner. Biff! She gave the young fel- 
low a rap in the ribs. I can swear that 
her paw did not move more than ten 
inches. He sat up, panting and gasping. 
When he recovered his breath, he saw 
the humorous side of the incident. 

“Wow!” said he. “If Firpo had had 
the wallop of that bear, Dempsey 
wouldn’t have got back to the ring till 
the morning after the fight.” 

Mrs. Bear paid no further attention 
to her vanquished adversary, but walked 
over to her cub and gave him the “once- 
over.” Evidently she concluded he was 
a false alarmist, for she gave him a none 
too gentle cuff over the ears as well... . 


HEN I WAS camping at Lewis 

Lake in Yellowstone Park 
with my camp-car last year, a big brown 
bear came down to the camp grounds 
every day and pawed around in the refuse 
pit. He was a sleek-looking fellow with 
the prettiest head I ever saw on a bear. 
But he was timid. Campers are not 
numerous in this section of the Park, and 
he was not thoroughly accusiomed to 
humans. All he wanted was to be left 
alone at the refuse pits. 

The very fact that he had not been 
approached in a thousand different ways 
by a thousand different tourists led me 
to experiment in treating him with a 
saneness of manner and approach to see 
how he would react to such treatment. 
I started by serving him pieces of bread 
and syrup on a plate a little distance from 
my camp-car. Each time I fed him I 
placed the plate a little closer, and soon 
he would eat from the plate in my hands. 

I called him Brownie, and he quickly 
answered to the name. Every time he 
visited my car I would give him some- 
thing dear to the heart—or rather stom- 
ach—of a bear: jam, jelly or syrup, al- 
ways served with bread to make it more 
filling. Every morning for breakfast I 
would give him a basinful of cooked oat- 
meal sweetened with condensed milk. 

Regularly every morning, at almost the 
same time, he would come out of the 
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cousin of Alexander III. This created a 
complicated situation; especially for me, 
as I was unable to decide which of the 


fought to the death for me. After he had 
“adopted” me, he wouldn’t let another 
bear come within a hundred yards of me. 


feed. woods for his breakfast. If I were inside 
The the car, he would stick his big, brown 





» bear head in the car door and look up at me 
Nn the as if to say, “Is my breakfast ready?” Evidently bears have another human two Grand Dukes was the more objec- 
what Brownie and I became pals. He lived _ trait—jealousy. tionable. .. . 


>ssing 
» also 
nem- 
Visit- 


near my car day and night. If I went 
out at night, I couldn’t move twenty 
paces before I would hear the “pat-pat” 
of Brownie’s feet, and he would be be- 
side me. At first it made me feel rather 


When I went fishing in the lake he 
would swim after my boat for a long way, 
then reluctantly give up the pursuit and 
return to the shore. He was fond of fish, 
and I treated him generously. 

This case is the only one I know of 










MMEDIATELY upon my arrival in 
New York I was elected to a se- 


cret monarchist organization headed by 
the same gentleman who later became 


Cyril’s first Ambassador in the 


cub, creepy to have a bear at my heels in the 
Jenly middle of the night. where a so-called tame bear became United States. I went to one 
and I believe that Brownie would have actually companionable and trustworthy. of their meetings. We gath- 


ical, 


bear 


The Czar of Shadowland 








ered in a small room behind 
the Russian book store on 
Columbus Circle. The chair- 
man, casting at me a significant 


oked 

Mrs. glance, informed the assembly 
rely that Jews and Masons had 
fel- By GLEB BOTKIN united in a drive to extermi- 


that 

ten 
ing. 
saw 


had 
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From the NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, May . 


O NE DAY not long ago the 
bells of Russian churches 


in New York, Paris, London, Rio de 


Russian Empire, and accord- 
ingly did not receive Her 
Majesty Empress Victoria 








nate all those who had fol- 
lowed the Imperial Family in 
exile to Siberia. They had 
already disposed of Pierre Gil- 
lard, the Swiss tutor of the 
Emperor’s children. Two Ma- 
sonic ladies of rare beauty had 


till Janeiro, Buenos Aires—in short all the Feodorovna. Yet Victoria is lured the unfortunate Gillard 
world over (except in Russia)—were set as real a majesty as there ever to the shores of Lake Geneva 
ion ringing joyously in simultaneous grati- was. Not only is she the and drowned him. (Gillard 
ked tude for a great event. Deacons, priests, consort of the “happily reign- still peacefully resides on the 
Ce- bishops, archbishops and metropolitans ing Emperor Cyril,” but she is shores of Lake Geneva, but 
vas were celebrating a solemn Te Deum, and also the sister of Queen Marie not on its bottom.) I was 
ne the faithful stood trembling with happi- of Rumania... . startled, but the chairman gave 
ness, humbly thanking the Lord for His But, to return to the Em- me new hope. It appeared 
infinite mercy. peror’s Ambassador, he soon that all monarchists and anti- 
vis And what cause had the Russians to noticed that he would be Semites had united in a new 
irk feel so much gratitude to God? Why, persona non grata in Wash- organization called “The White 
wn they were celebrating five years of the ington, and so he remained in Masons” and that we in our 
ds gracious rule of “Our happily reigning New York, where he had some Grand Duke Cyril room on Columbus Circle rep- 
ise Sire and Emperor, Cyril Vladimirovich.” legal practice among the Rus- resented the secret headquar- 
th True, Stalin and the Soviets may not sians and also ran a Russian book- ters of this formidable organization. 
ir. yet have sworn fealty to His Majesty. store.... The chairman further announced that 
ot Nevertheless — and I have it from of- F the British Prime Minister, Balfour, had 
ye P For many years after the revolution, et sae ae 
id ficial proclamations—my former country ; f recently joined the organization, and now 
: pre ‘ : 2 the writer then says, the question of é / . P 
to is ruled by “His Imperial Majesty Cyril : : was begging us for immediate instruc- 
Pe eh ae succession was uppermost in the problems : 7 
ft Vladimirovich, Emperor of all the Rus- : tions. Whereupon all those present pro- 
: of the monarchist party, of which he was eats cage ; 
sias, Czar of Poland, Grand Duke of ; ceeded to write instructions to Balfour. 
Z ne an active member. In 1922, the year : 2 
n Finland, etc.” .. . If you have any doubts : j: <=: . te I at the time was struggling hard for a 
ie : Mr. Botkin arrived in New York, Cyril, ane : 
1S about it, go to Northern France, where cs ? . living and had to be up early in the 
‘ : : eldest living cousin of the late Czar, an- : 
e resides His Majesty, surrounded by s ie morning. I begged therefore to be 
: : nounced himself to be “place keeper of ‘ 
a courtiers and members of the Imperial : ae excused. “ 
: the Russian throne.” There was conten- 7 ad wi 
e Russian Government. tion over his elivibilit Nevertheless the Cyrilists still tried to 
a But then you do not really have to : nities obtain my services by offering to make 
d go as far as that. You can find high At any rate, Cyril took destiny into his me head of all anti-semitic organizations 
1 officials of the Imperial Russian Govern- own hands in 1925 and proclaimed him- in the West, with headquarters in 
[ ment in every part of the world, and a__ self “By the Grace of God Cyril I, Em- Chicago. I asked them whether this 
y great many in New York. Most of them _ peror of all the Russias.” His first mani- wasn’t the sort of occupation which the 


seem to be retired officers and government 
clerks, the majority of whom are at 
present engaged in taxi-driving. 

Not long ago His Majesty Cyril I 
appointed an Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. For some reason the 
American Administration never accepted 
this Ambassador’s credentials. Still worse, 
Mr. Coolidge, a man notorious for his 
lack of imagination, failed to discover 
any such institution as the present 


festo was met with reserve. Even the 
Dowager-Empress Marie refused to ac- 
knowledge the new Emperor. Cyril was 
distressed. In a letter addressed to the 
Empress he explained that he wanted 
nothing but to assume “the crown of 
martyrdom” of his “beloved late 
cousin Emperor Nicholas of radiant 
memory.” ... 

While Cyril was taking over the busi- 
ness of Empire, monarchists opposed to 
him rallied around Grand Duke Nicholas, 


Americans designated as “monkey busi- 


ness.” The Cyrilists didn’t think so, and 
gave me up in disgust... . 

Unfortunately Cyril’s court is not free 
from the usual court intrigues. Thus, 
much trouble is said to have happened 
recently, because one of the Governors 
was dissatisfied with his Province and 
started a malicious intrigue against the 
Governor of another Province which he 
wanted to get for himself. 

Emperor Cyril has also founded a new 
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Order of Saint Nicholas, the Wonder 
Worker. It is an impressive decoration 
of several classes, the lowest of which, I 
am told, costs $3. More than that, the 
Emperor also distributes titles of nobility. 
Thus Miss Emory, of Long Island, who 
married Grand Duke Dimitry, was given 
by Cyril the title of Princess Ilyinskaya, 
and the dancer Kseshinskaya was made 
by him Princess Krasinskaya. It must 
be admitted that Cyril is no mean poli- 
tician. He gives his adherents what they 
want. Nor does he forget the lower 
classes. A year ago he issued a decree 
presenting Russian peasants with land.... 


ERHAPS some readers will think 
that I have merely been relating 
silly anecdotes which circulate in the 
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Russian colony. No, I have described 
nothing but facts, which do not appear 
in the least funny to thousands of 
Russian emigrants. Only recently I 
heard the opinion of a Colonel who en- 
joys considerable respect among the Rus- 
sians. As his friends say, the Colonel is 
engaged in business on Fifth Avenue, his 
“business” actually consisting in opening 
the doors of a hotel. Said he: 

“Still, you must give credit to Emperor 
Cyril that he reigns for five years now, 
and so far his reign has not been marred 
by the slightest disturbance.” 

I agree with the gallant Colonel. His 
Majesty Emperor Cyril of Shadowland 
has indeed had a reign of peace and se- 
curity such as was never enjoyed by any 
other ruler of the Russian people. 


Cheap and Smart 


From FORTUNE, May 


T= BIGGEST STORE in the world 
is to be found at Broadway 
and Thirty-fourth Street in New York 
City. Incredible as the unicorn would 
be the Manhattan housewife who has 
never done her shopping at Macy’s. Last 
year R. H. Macy & Co. did a gross busi- 
ness of $98,688,487, from which it made 
a net profit of $7,863,503... . 

To the young men and women from 
Vassar, Columbia, Yale, and other col- 
leges who come to learn the department 
store business in its training course, 
Macy’s announces three bedrock policies: 

1. It buys for cash. 

2. It sells for cash. 

3. It aims to undersell its competitors 
in the district by at least 6 per cent. 

There is nothing extraordinary about 
cash buying. Most of the big depart- 
ment stores buy for cash, though not all 
of them pay as quickly as Macy’s does. 
The one and only object of paying cash 
is to secure discounts. Thus the speed 
of Macy’s payments depends entirely on 
the manufacturer’s terms. “Five per 
cent.: 10 days” on an invoice means a 
5 per cent. discount for cash within ten 
days. Batteries, of checking clerks see 
to it that the bill is paid so as to secure 
both the maximum time and the maxi- 
mum discount... . 

Not cash but specification buying is 
the outstanding Macy buying policy. A 
walk through the drug department is il- 
luminating. If we approach the counter 
and ask for a package of Gillette blades, 
like as not the girl will try to sell us 
some Macy blades instead... . 

But Macy’s other buying policies are left 
to the judgment of the 265 members of 
its buying staff. The buyer is the key 


‘in the year. 


man of any department store. He (or 
she: just half of Macy’s buyers are 
women) is highly paid—and deserves to 
be. At Macy’s the buyer must know his 
merchandising. Each of the 149 depart- 
ments in the store is run as if it were a 
separate store, and its buyer is as directly 
responsible for its success as if he were 
running his own business. . . . Macy’s 
owes its distinctive position among New 
York stores to the way it sells rather 
than the way it buys. Many New York- 
ers know Macy’s as the store that has no 
charge accounts and that undersells its 
competitors. Is there any connection be- 
tween the two policies? In its advertis- 
ing Macy’s infers that the one is the logi- 
cal outcome of the other; that cash sell- 
ing enables ii, in good part at least, to 
keep its prices down. The advantages of 
cash selling have probably been exagger- 
ated by Macy’s on the one hand and un- 
justly belittled by Macy’s competitors on 
the other. . . . However, there are more 
fundamental if less spectacular factors 
behind Macy’s ability to undersell its 
competitors: shrewd buying, effective 
publicity, and a flair for merchandising 
all enter in. Macy’s size is important in 
the matter of economy and efficiency of 
operation. ... 

From the store at Thirty-fourth Street 
a band of spies goes forth every morning 
These spies, otherwise 
known as comparison shoppers, consist of 
a score of attractively dressed young 
women and a few prosperous looking 
young men. All day they go from store 
to store, poking mattresses at Stern 
Brothers’, trying on suit after suit at 
John David’s, pushing their way up to 
bargain counters at Bloomingdale’s and 
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McCreery’s, sizing up novelty jewelry at 
Lord & Taylor’s. They are poor custom- 
ers because their object is to spy and not 
to buy. However, they do not hesitate 
to make purchases when they think they 
have found a “value” as good as or better 
than Macy’s has to offer. Any such 
article, whether it be a dinner coat, a 
cedar chest, or a brassiere, they buy and 
carry back to the store. If their judg- 
ment is correct, the Macy price of the 
article is cut to 6 per cent. below the 
outside price... . 

Macy’s shoppers have one great meet- 
ing place: Gimbel’s, a block to the south. 
So numerous and clamorous were Macy's 
shoppers recently that Gimbel’s trium- 
phantly printed a stinging little note in 
the newspapers: 


AN APOLOGY BY GIMBELS 

We regret that customers in our house 
furnishing and drug departments have 
been inconvenienced lately due to aggres- 
sive tactics on the part of young women 
apparently engaged in checking GIM- 
BEL’S low prices for others. 

We are confident that the futility of 
trying to undersell GIMBELS will bring 
these inconveniences to an end. 


Macy’s shoppers flock to Gimbel’s and 
vice versa because the two stores are 
ancient and bitter rivals. Gimbel’s some- 
what resents Macy’s superior attitude 
and likes to annoy its rival by going un- 
der its prices on certain articles. Many 
a furious battle has been waged over 
Modern Library books, for instance. 
There was a time when bookworms could 
pick up Modern Library volumes at 
Macy’s for 18 cents a copy, as against a 
list price of 95 cents. . 


When nighties are in flower. 


Thus the headline of a recent Macy 
advertisement for a sale of nightgowns 
printed with floral designs. The text con- 
tinued: “A romantic era’s upon us. . 
Gowns (both for night and day) must be 
feminine, pretty, romantic. These are 
. . . quite Directoireish in spirit. . . . So 
if you are timid about appearing defi- 
nitely Directoireish in the daytime, try 
being Directoireish at night.” A decade 
ago department store advertising was no- 
toriously cut and dried, barrenly factual, 
lacking in all grace, wit, and humor. A 
few years ago Macy’s began to inject in- 
terest into its advertising copy. Still 
more revolutionary, desperately so, was 
the introduction of humor. To advertise 
Wilton rugs or short vamp ladies’ shoes 
in a bright and airy fashion was as un- 
precedented as if Dillon, Read should 
wax humorous over a bond issue... . 

No doubt that in the old days the 
thousands who jammed Macy’s_ were 
frankly bargain hunters. The store was 
cheap, and little more. Today Macy’s 
is still cheap. But Macy’s is also smart. 
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Why Risk Typhoid? 


20 times more dangerous than lightning! 


© 1930 Metropol:tan Life Insurance Co. 


‘or lightning flashes and thunder 


roars, timid folk are often frankly 
scared and even the most stout-hearted are 
awed. They can see the threatening dan- 
ger against which they are helpless. Yet 
most of these very people ignore an unseen 
danger against which they can protect 
themselves. It is typhoid fever, and it costs 
twenty times more lives than lightning. 


Typhoid kills one out of every ten attacked. 
Those who recover are left in such a weak- 
ened condition that for two or three years 
following an attack, the deathrate among 
them is twice the normal rate. Sometimes 
typhoid leaves after-effects from which the 
patient never recovers. 


Most cases of typhoid are contracted by 
people away from home — touring, hiking, 
camping, traveling. The disease is caused by 
eating or drinking something contaminated 
by typhoid germs. Water that tastes deli- 
cious and looks crystal clear, or raw milk 
and uncooked foods may carry the disease. 
If you swallow enough typhoid germs and 
are not immunized, typhoid fever is almost 
certain to develop. 


But you need never have typhoid fever. 
It is one of the few preventable diseases. 


By means of three simple, painless inocula 
tions — entirely safe and leaving 
no scar — your doctor can make 
you immune from typhoid fever 
for two or more years. The 
United States Government tests 
and approves all typhoid vac 
cine before it reaches physicians. 
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Before you start on your summer 
outings in the country, consult 
your physician as to the advis- 
ability of being inoculated. Make 
sure that typhoid will not claim 
any member of your family. Metro 
politan will mail free, its booklet, 
“The Conquest of Typhoid -% 
Fever”. Ask for Booklet 630°V. “4% 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT w 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE GIRLS WANTED 
A Fifth Avenue department store. 


Many of these 


establishments 
throughout the country encour- 
age graduates of women's col- 
leges to seek work with them. 








Ewing Galloway 


A New Job for the College Girl 


By HELEN LAW 


0 TO THE department store, 

young woman” is sound 
advice to give the college graduate look- 
ing for a place in the business world. But 
sometimes it is unnecessary for her to go 
to the store, because the store is coming 
to her. Many of the country’s progres- 
sive stores send representatives to 
women’s colleges every year to interview 
students and consider them for positions. 
And Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Radcliffe, the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and other colleges welcome them. 

Here, then, is the final evidence, if it 
is still needed, that women’s colleges are 
producing things besides scholarly blue- 
stockings; and here, too, is evidence that 
what might be called the chewing-gum 
era in department stores is passing. This 
is not to say that the young ladies be- 
hind the department store counters no 
longer, on occasion, chew gum. But it 
does mean that the standard of women 
employed has changed. 

The movement has behind it not only 
leading women’s colleges, but leading de- 
partment stores. R.H. Macy, James Mc- 
Creery, and John Wanamaker of New 
York; J. L. Hudson of Detroit; Wm. 
Filene’s Sons, C. F. Hovey, and Jordan 
Marsh of Boston are among the stores 
that recruit their ranks with holders of 
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MORE AND MORE, college degrees are coming to have value 
in cash as well as in culture. In recent years progressive depart- 
ment stores in New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, and elsewhere 
have employed, each year, a group of graduates from women's 
colleges. Though training behind the counter is necessary, these 
young women become buyers, department executives, members 
of advertising staffs, or find other interesting and profitable 


work. 


Mrs. Law, the author, is herself a college graduate now 


employed by R. H. Macy & Co., in New York. 


the A.B. degree. This is hardly surpris- 
ing when you consider that a department 
store has become a scientific undertaking 
in the past fifteen or twenty years. 
Thorndike Deland, specialist in executive 
placement for these institutions, puts it 
this way: 

“The orderly mind which college edu- 
cation gives is a valuable asset. Stores 
are no longer hit-or-miss organizations. 
They are becoming more scientific than 
any other line of business, and store 
owners are demanding trained minds.” 

This does not mean that the department 
store demands only college women to the 
exclusion of all others. Samuel Reyburn, 
president of Lord & Taylor in New York, 
has made this point clear. “We don’t 
prefer the college or theoretically trained 
woman and we don’t prefer the practically 
trained woman in collecting the material 
out of which we build this organization,” 


he said in a speech to the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. “We want 
both of them, and after we get them we 
want each to forget the class conscious- 
ness that she indulges herself in, in ap- 
preciation of her particular training. 
College-trained men and women are often 
a little bit too proud of the fact that they 
have that certificate—and many practi- 
cally trained people I know, on the other 
hand, are just as egotistical and conceited 
about, their training. Both of these 
classes of people have something to con- 
tribute. They can help each other tre- 
mendously.” 

The modern department store offers un- 
limited opportunities in widely diversi- 
fied pursuits—buying, selling, advertising, 
publicity, research, planning, personal 
service, social service, personnel, styling, 
sales supervision, training or educational 
work, fashion lecturing and so on—for 
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Everywhere now 


othe 
ETHYL EMBLEM 


N every state, in every town, on every road, 
wherever you drive, you now see the Ethyl 
emblem. 

And wherever you see that emblem, it 
means that the pump bearing it contains good 
gasoline to which has been added sufficient 
Ethyl anti-knock compound to “knock out 
that ‘knock’” in cars of average compression 
and bring out the additional power of the new, 
high-compression cars. 

The oil companies which now mix Ethyl 
fluid with their gasoline to form Ethyl Gaso- 
line supply more than half of all the motor fuel 
used in the United States, Canada and Great 
Britain. So you are safe in stopping at any 
pump bearing the Ethyl emblem. Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, Chrysler Building, NewYork. 


Please don’t put Ethyl to an unfair test or an easy test. Wait 
till your tank is almost empty; otherwise the Ethyl will be 
diluted and its effectiveness lessened. Then fill up with Ethyl; 
take the worst hill, the worst road or the worst traffic con- 
gestion you can find. Your car will prove the difference Ethyl 
makes in every phase of engine performance. 
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THE ACTIVE INGREDIENT USED IN ETHYL FLUID IS LEAD *® KNOCKS OUT THAT * KNOCK” 
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This Cushioned-Knob 
os , 


You never slide 
on fairway or 
green if yourshoes 
have the new 
GRO-CORD 
NON-SLIP Golf 
Soles and Heels. 
This Sole has 
‘“~ Pointed knobs of 
cords on end... 
backed by sub-cush- 
ion pure gum base. 


Cord Tire Wear 
in Every Pair 
Ask your dealer for 
shoes with GRo- 
CORD Soles & Heels. 


CUSHION UNDER . 
KNE BS 


WARNING: Those persons 
infringing our patents or naming 
their product to mislead the 
public on thee GRO-CORD 
Trade Mark will be prosecuted. 


Showing Unusual 
Structure of GRO- 
CORD Pointed 
Krob Golf Sole. 


WP OP V2 
NE NE 
pe oy 
SOLES and HEELS 


LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. 
Lima, Ohio 
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AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 

tiateand achieve Earncredit toward a Bachelor 

degree or bang eg Certificate by correspond- 

ence. Select from courses in 45 subjects, in- 

cluding English, Mathematics, History, Edu- 

cation, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, 
te. Write for ca log. 


The GAniversity of Chicago 








441 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 








TALKING 
DICTIONARY 








Cultured Speech and Correct encom 
7 Cal are necessary for social and business 


advancement. Now youcan becomea fluent | 
talker and increase your vocabulary thru a | 
new, easy way. Not by dry books orlessons but | 


by phonograph records— the ‘‘talking diction- 
ary’’ method. Endorsed by noted educators. 


. and free Self Test. No obligation. 
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FREE TRIAL. Write for full details | 














within a large retail establishment today 
there are many branches of business 
welded together to allow the store to do 
a good job, a scientific job, of buying and 
selling. And you find college women 
playing an important part in every phase 
of this business all over the country. 


Wr HAPPENS to the eager 
graduate when she leaves the 
campus for the counter? It varies. Some 
stores consider it worth while to take col- 
lege girls and train them for future 
executive positions. Macy’s of New 
York, for example, has what is known 
as a training squad—a specially selected 
group of college women (and men, too) 
who spend six months learning the 
fundamentals of the retail business from 
actual experience and study. The young 
women are observed closely as they pro- 
ceed step by step from one branch of the 
business to another. The squad averages 
about forty members—each paid a salary 
—all at various stages of progress. The 
course does not begin at a fixed date and 
continue in group fashion, but individuals 
are admitted from time to time so that 
the store will not be confronted with 
placing all forty at the same time. 

They begin by actually selling, next 
become section managers, then study the 
receiving system, the controller’s office, 
the bureau of adjustments and the de- 
livery system, doing certain jobs in each 
of the last four departments. After that, 
they spend some time in the planning 
division, acting as junior assistants, and 
last, work in the comparison department 
as shoppers. The training is individual. 
Tests are given; reports are asked for; a 
careful check is kept on everything; and 
ratings are made from time to time. At 
the end of this training period, the store 
has a complete picture of the young 
woman and her ability. 

Macy’s is now beginning to put young 
college women in selling jobs before they 
take them for this squad—and the repre- 
sentatives who go to the colleges are urg- 


| ing girls who are interested in becoming 


squad members to take selling jobs dur- 
ing college vacations so that they will 
have that experience behind them. 
Stores that do not have training courses 
employ college girls first in selling, secre- 
tarial, comparison shopping, stock and 
office positions, keeping close watch of 
their progress, and promoting them. 
The stores, too, are heartily in favor 
of the schools of retailing—the Prince 
School of Store Service Education (a 
graduate school of Simmons College in 
Boston), the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training at the University of Pittsburgh, 
the School of Retailing at New York 
University. Many stores help by giving 
| students of these schools part-time posi- 
tions while they are studying, and then 
placing them after graduation if they 
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have shown ability. Graduate work, or 
specialized courses during college, in tex. 
tiles, art, interior decoration, color and 
costume design are often open sesames to 
department stores. 

Advertising offers an enviable future to 
college women. Kenneth Collins, execu- 
tive vice-president and publicity director 
of Macy’s, stresses this point. “Today 
many brilliant advertising copywriters 
are college women whose knowledge of 
general store operation and merchandise 
is as thorough as that of the average 
buyer or merchandise manager,” he says. 
“When over eighty per cent. of the re- 
tail buying of this country is done by 
women, it is intelligent to have members 
of that class do the bulk of the advertis- 
ing. In retail stores today, ninety-five 
per cent. of the advertising is done by 
women copywriters—and I feel they are 
infinitely more successful than men in the § 
same positions. It is my own opinion 
that advertising offers the greatest op- 
portunity for successful creative work 
and financial remuneration open to col- 
lege women.” 

Miss Estelle Hamburger, advertising 
manager of Stern Brothers, New York, 
who has several college women in her 
department, says, “We have found that 
college education helps a girl classify her 
knowledge and apply it. We have also 
found that co!lege women work with a zest 
which has been inspired by college life.” 


VERY YEAR the percentage of 

women department store ex- 
ecutives is increasing—and particularly 
college women. One finds college women 
executives as buyers, merchandise man- 
agers, advertising writers and managers, 
personnel directors, stylists, training de- 
partment heads, personal service direc- 
tors, statistical and research experts, 
heads of comparison shopping, style bu- 
reau directors, even as members of the 
board of directors. 

In fact, practically every position of 
importance is within the reach of the 
college-trained woman. Three of the 
fourteen directors of one of New York's 
outstanding stores are women, and two 
of the three are college women. The 
other director worked up from a check 
girl after thirty-five years with the com- 
pany. This is typical of the many in- 
stances that show the able college 
woman usually advances more quickly 
than one who comes up from the ranks. 

The advertising manager of a store in 
New York City, another in San Fran- 
cisco, another in Brooklyn—are all col- 
lege graduates. The heads of the train- 
ing departments of practically every store 
in the country are college graduates. 
The planning department and the mer- 
chandise control division of a well-known 
store are headed and staffed entirely by 
college graduates. A merchandise ex- 
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Famous CARNEGIE HALL... New York 


—center of America’s highest musical culture and expression, points with 
pride to its magnificent new Kilgen Organ. Here, where standards are 
so high—where such world-famed artists as Caruso, Calli-Curci and 
Kreisler have thrilled vast audiences—only a Kilgen could satisfy the 
fequirements of artistic musical superiority and supreme craftsmanship. 


CEO. KILCEN 6 SON, Inc., 4020 Union Blvd. » + ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK, Steinway Hall « LOS ANGELES, 720 S, Broadway - CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg. 





PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS FOR THREE CENTURIES 
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acceptable to Review of Reviews. 
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ecutive, with supervision over several de- 
partments in a well known New Jersey 
store, graduated from college only three 
years ago, finished a training course, be- 
came a head of stock, then assistant 
buyer, buyer and finally was promoted to 
this important position. 

One could go on for ages citing col- 
lege girls who have been successfu!— 
proving that for the young college 
woman of ability there is a definite place 
in the department stores of the country. 


Education 
Sidelights 


UNS AND PLATITUDES from the 

lips of after-dinner speakers 
have been barred by the University of 
Wisconsin Alumni in New York City. At 
their annual dinner in 1928 the number 
of speakers was reduced to two; in 1929 
it was reduced to one, and the number 
of alumni attending the dinner doubled. 
At the banquet held recently there were 
no speakers, and the attendance increased 
-one-half over 1929. ‘Fo insure themselves 
against a break-down in their plans this 
year, the association took out a $100 bond 


| against impromptu speakers. The bond 
| was not forfeited, since each of the 275 
| persons present held his tongue. 


@ @ A CAMPAIGN to raise $1,000,000 


' for the American School in Shanghai is 


under way. It was opened in April at a 
luncheon of industrial and financial lead- 
ers at the Bankers’ Club in New York 


City when Dr. George E. Vincent, former’ 


president of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
addressed the group. He pointed out 
the business expediency of providing the 
hest possible environmental conditions for 
Americans and their families who repre- 
sent our industries abroad. The present 
buildings of the Chinese school were built 
to house 350 children; 500 children are 
at present time in attendance, and if the 
funds are obtained the capacity will be 
increased to 650. 


@ @ A cuair of international peace is 
to be established at University College, 
Dublin, in the autumn. It is to be en- 
dowed by the British manufacturing firm, 
Montagu Burton, Limited, which has al- 
ready financed similar chairs in twelve 
British universities. The duties of the 
occupant will consist of lectures on sub- 
jects furthering the cause of peace and 
concord, and attendance at international 
peace conferences, both at home and 
abroad. 


@ @ Coitece Day in rural Victoria of 
Australia attracts as many farmers as Cir- 
cus Day or County Fair Day in our own 
country. The “Better Farming Train,” 
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seventeen railroad cars, comes into a 
siding. Workmen get out, set up a tent 
which will accommodate 300 people, and 
the farmers and their families attend col- 
lege. Lectures are given, agricultural ques- 
tions answered, exhibits viewed. House- 
wives throng the cookery and needlework 
cars while their husbands discuss the 
stock and agricultural exhibits. The col- 
lege on wheels is the result of joint effort 
of the State Department of Agriculture 
and the state railway commissioners. 


@ @ EpvcATING Docs to be guides for 
the blind is the purpose of a school in the 
Swiss Alps, high above Lake Geneva. 
German shepherd dogs only are trained in 
the school, which is operated by an 
American woman, Mrs. Dorothy Harrison 
Eustis. Female dogs have been found 
more responsive to the work than males. 
The dogs are taught, among other things, 
to indicate to their sightless masters the 
presence of curbs, curves, steps, any ob- 
structions in the path; they are taught the 
difference between controlled and un- 
controlled traffic. 

In the Woman’s Journal Mrs. Eustis is 
quoted: “We must be assured of the 
dog’s character. We can’t, as an example, 
use a gun-shy dog, because she would be 
afraid of back-firing. The three months’ 
preliminary education with a seeing 
teacher is most important because we are 
not ‘training’ the dog as you would train 


an animal to go through certain pre- | 


scribed tricks. We are educating him in 
the fullest sense of the word; making of 
him a creature who can draw conclusions 
of his own in any unusual situation which 
may arise. There could easily be cir- 
cumstances, as you may imagine, where it 
would be fatal for the dog to obey blindly 
a blind master.” 


@ @ Dr. Francis PENDLETON GAINES 
will assume duties as new president of 
Washington and Lee University in July. 
Elected to the office February 21, he will 
be formally inaugurated in the fall. Born 
in 1892 in South Carolina, Dr. Gaines 
holds degrees from Richmond College, 
the University of Chicago, and Columbia 
University. He has for two years been 
president of Wake Forest College in 
North Carolina. 

Dr. Henry Louis Smith, whom Dr. 
Gaines succeeds, retired at seventy to 
manage his apple orchards near Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, to lecture, and to 
write. President of Washington and Lee 
for seventeen years, he raised the scholas- 
tic standards, obtained $1,500,000 addi- 
tional endowment and pledges, erected 
three of the largest buildings on the cam- 
pus, abolished hazing, added departments 
of study, re-established the department of 
journalism organized by General Robert 
E. Lee in 1869, and modernized the cur- 
riculum in important respects. 
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The Master-Builder 


of Pianos 


James Whiting Vose 
built this first Vose Piano in 1851. 


This original Vose is still in use 
today. For seventy-nine years the 
sweetness of its pure melody has 
never varied. The master-builder The 

built for permanence as well as First Vose Piano—1851 
purity of tone. 











Through Three Generations 


the Vose family, with fine devotion, 
has maintained the high ideals of 
the founder. Today the Uprights, 
Grands and delightful Period Mod- 
els, every one a masterpiece of ex- 
pert craftsmanship, are built to 
insure a tone of enduring sweetness 

P through the years to come. 





Vose prices are moderate—Uprights 
$425 up, Grands $795 up, plus trans- 
portation—and Vose monthly terms 
are easy and convenient. 


Florentine Grand—1930 Write for catalog and floor pattern 


(I |WE CHALLENGE COMPARISON} ry 
Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
173 Boylston St. Boston 























“In These Volumes Lincoln Lives Again” 
Says Charles Evans Hughes 


“We see him in the perspective of his own day, and his 
problems, his struggles, and his contemporaries are so 
clearly presented that the reader has a sense of a new 
and invigorating intimacy.” 


By Albert Shaw 
2 Volumes 
Here, in striking picture and absorbing narrative, you see Lincoln the struggling 
politician. The greatest men in this country’s history are brought to life for 
you—not only by 500 contemporary cartoons and other illustrations, but also by a 
clear and vibrant text. “Almost all, if not all, of the American giants of those 
times stalk through the cartoons which crowd Dr. Shaw’s two volumes.” —The New 
York Sun. “The text is a careful, impartial and well-written history.”-—The New 
York Times. $8.00 at all Bookshops 
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Personalities 





Czar of the 
Bolsheviks 


= DzsHUZASHUILI, better 
known as Stalin, is the 
product of poverty, street gang life. 
priestly training, and exile. Today he is 
an uncrowned Czar, with more power than 
was ever held by the Romanoffs. His 
word is law to 150,000,000 persons in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In six years since the death of Lenin, 
Stalin has emerged from seeming obscur- 
ity. One by one he has overcome politi- 
cal rivals and has succeeded in exiling 
even the able Trotsky. He has followed 
the dictate of Lenin in shifting the power 
of government from the Soviet Congress 
to the Central Committee and the Po- 
litical Bureau. But he has gone a step 
further. By manipulating appointments 
within these powerful organs, by remov- 
ing opponents and installing friends, he 
has reduced the government machine to a 
tool in his own hands. 

These things we know of Stalin. For 
the rest we must draw conclusions, sifting 
probabilities from the mass of biased 
opinions of bitter enemies or prejudiced 
admirers. For Stalin has chosen to sur- 
round himself with mystery. Little is 
known of his family life, of his personal 
ideals and habits. He has never been an 
orator nor a brilliant writer who could 
capture the popular imagination. His per- 
sonal appearance—swarthy skin, sluggish 
attitude, dull, steel blue eyes—does not 
command attention. His dignity is that 
of the uncultivated—nerveless poise. It 
is said that he is not clever, witty or 
charming in any way, that he is slow in 
thought and in drawing conclusions, that 
he has shown lack of initiative at decisive 
moments. 

How then can he control so many 
people? Stalin’s is the victory of the 
tortoise. The very qualities which have 
made him appear harmless to rivals and 
outsiders are those with which he has 
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JOSEPH STALIN 


Who has emerged from 
seeming obscurity in six years 
since the death of Lenin. 


conquered. During his fifty 
years of life he has been in 
continual training for the 
dictatorship. 

Joseph Stalin (né Dzshu- 
zashuili) was born in Tiflis, 
Georgia, the son of a poor 
bootmaker. He himself 
adopted the name Stalin, 
meaning steel. Poverty 
made him callous to per- 
sonal hardship early in life. He lived 
on the streets and mingled with the Kin- 
tos—street hawkers and gangsters—from 
them learning coarseness and cynicism. 
Because he was born just before Christ- 
mas, on December 21, 1879, his parents 
dedicated him to the priesthood. By 
fourteen he had passed through the pre- 
liminary education and won a scholar- 
ship to the theological school at Tiflis. 
Then came his interest in politics and 
socialism. When the Social-Democratic 
party split into the Bolsheviks and Men- 
sheviks, Stalin allied himself with the 
former faction. No such radical could be 
tolerated in the fold of the Orthodox 
Church, fathered as it was by the Czar, 
and at nineteen Stalin was expelled from 
his priestly career and immediately com- 
menced his unswerving activities on be- 
half of Bolshevism. 


HE YEARS that followed were 
filled with arrests, exile, escape, 
and rearrest. He was an ardent student 
of Karl Marx and could quote long pas- 
sages from “Das Kapital.” His zeal led 
him to become editor of party organs 
—Sviezda (Star), Pravda (Truth), and 
The Baku Workman, and to head small 
radical groups. For a long time his ac- 
tivities consisted of propaganda and of 
raising funds to carry on party work. 
The most notorious act of expropriation 
which Stalin engineered as leader of the 
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Trans-Caucasian fighters occurred in Oc- 
tober, 1907. The Post Office at Tiflis was 
transferring funds to the bank. The 
money was carried by the cashier and 
bookkeeper in two coaches surrounded 
by armed Caucasian guards. Suddenly a 
bomb dropped from the roof of Prince 
Sumbatov’s house. Confusion followed. 
Shooting. Horses began to gallop away, 
but were delayed by another bomb. In 
the midst of the excitement someone was 
seen scurrying off with a portion of the 
débris. Fifty persons were killed, but the 
police never sifted the crime. No one 
was arrested. How could detectives sus- 
pect that the bank-notes were upholstered 
in the sofa of the manager of the Cau- 
casian Observatory? 

Later it was revealed that the bombs 
came from Finland, where Lenin held 
forth, and that much money was carried 
to him there. It is also interesting to 
know that Stalin and his accomplices 
gained nothing personally by the haul. 
Stalin had met Lenin in Finland and was 
his faithful disciple. But while Lenin, 
Trotsky, and the rest agitated abroad, 
Stalin was facing danger at home, raising 
money, setting the stage for revolution, 
learning to know people. 

Although Stalin was arrested and sen- 
tenced six times between 1903 and 1911, 
he was never accused of a serious crime. 
So careful was he in the execution of his 
big undertakings that the police failed to 
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A Section Which Offers Manufacturers 


Extraordinary. Opportunities 


This section in Northeast Oklahoma, within a 
90-mile radius of Tulsa—is equalled by few if any 
equal areas in the world in production of natural 
wealth. 


Only 6 states in the Union produce over a billion 
dollars in raw materials annually. These are Penn- 
svlvania, Illinois, Iowa, California, Oklahoma and 
Texas. Texas produces nearly one and a half billion 
to Oklahoma’s billion, but has nearly four times the 
area of Oklahoma, indicating that Oklahoma exceeds 
any other equal area in the South in raw material 
production. 


Oklahoma:has 2 1/3% of the nation’s area, but 
produces 10% of its minerals and 3% of its agri- 
cultural wealth. She has $525,000,000 of mineral 
production annually, and $500,000,000 of agricultural 
production. These facts convincingly support the 
recent statement of Roger W. Babson that Oklahoma 
is equalled by only two other states in industrial 
potentialities. 


The Tulsa territory shown represents one-third of 
Oklahoma’s area but produces fifty-nine per cent of 
Oklahoma’s raw material wealth. 


Tulsa is the leading fuel center of the entire 
world. She lies at the heart of the nation and within 
500 miles of the national production centers of 
nearly all of the country’s basic raw materials. She 
has one of the world’s finest water supplies, ideal 
climate and living conditions generally, and is the 
logical point from which to distribute to the 6- 
billion-dollar Southwestern market. 


Yet Oklahoma, with 2 1/3% of the nation’s 
area, and 2% of its population, has only % of 1% 
of its manufactures and that primarily oil refining. 
As regards diversified manufactures, Oklahoma and 
the Southwest are virgin territory. 


Go more fully into this important story, by send- 
ing the coupon for our comprehensive Industrial 
Survey 


TULSA 


— for 
this Book 
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Please send me without obligation your 
new Industrial Survey of Tulsa. 
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Have you seen the mew Outlook? . . . . . a liberal, 
lively-spirited, illustrated periodical, with restraint, 
dignity and direction . . . treating ageressively 
the issues of the day, including Prohibition 

It offers a well rounded out program of ideas . 
timely reviews on books, music, the theatre and 


art. . . special departments every week on finance 
and business, concise, important and down-to-the- 
minute . . . Packed with original material. 


“‘T want to ‘say how much I enjoy reading the Outlook. In 
the words of the street you are getting out a swell 
journal.’’—says John Dewey. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR CONVENIENCE 


OUTLOOK and Independent—120 E. 16th St., New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 


v2) 


I should like to read the Outlook for seventeen weeks. Please find one dollar enclosed. 
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| sentence him for anything worse than 
| editing an illegal publication, organizing a 
| street demonstration, or an economic 
| strike. Twice he was sent to East Siberia, 


where he mingled with criminals and po- 
litical prisoners. Here he appeared the 
utter stoic, unflinchingly submitting to 


| beating; calmly reading or sleeping in the 


face of death. He astonished his fellows 
with his knowledge of Socialist doctrine. 


TALIN ESCAPED from exile five 

times, always returning to Rus- 
sia, where he was rearrested in due season. 
Finally he was sent to a district of dis- 
tant Turukhansky (North Siberia), and 
there remained until thé War presented 
the opportunity for which the Bolsheviks 
waited. 

The outside world and Russia herself, 
blinded by the glory of Lenin and Trot- 
sky, did not recognize Stalin in Novem- 
| ber, 1917. Nevertheless, he was an im- 
' portant figure in the coup d’état, one of 
the committee of five who superintended 
the political side of the revolution, and 
also of the committee of seven which 
commandeered the organization. But 
while Lenin headed the government, and 
Trotsky seized the most spectacular po- 


| sitions in the public eye, Stalin appeared 








to satify himself with minor réles. For 
four years he was the head of the people’s 
commissary for the affairs of nationality, 
an insignificant post later abolished. Then 
he became commissar for workers’ and 
peasants’ inspection, a member of the 
Political Bureau, and afterward one of 
the Central Committee. At last he was 
made General Secretary of the Russian 
Communist Party. 

Until this time it is said that Lenin 
thought of Stalin as a dull but willing 
slave. He considered that this man, with- 
out oratorical ability, quick decision and 
action, was harmless in any capacity. 
Lenin encouraged the idea of centering 
the power of the state in the Political 
Bureau and the Central Committee, 
rather than in the Soviet Congress. He 
had no idea of one man dominating the 
two organs. But before his death he read 
the handwriting on the wall, and warned 
his colleagues. 

“Stalin must be removed,” he said. 


| “Otherwise his cursed pigheadedness and 


unbounded egotism and stupidity will 
cause many splits and much strife in the 
party. He is no true Communist and is 
full of bitter hatred toward Trotsky. If 
he is not dealt with instantly and firmly, 
there will be severe trouble.” 

Of him Lenin also said: “Comrad 
Stalin, having become General Secretary, 
has concentrated an enormous power in 
his hands, and I am not sure that he al- 
ways knows how to use that power with 
sufficient caution. Stalin is too rude, and 
this fault, entirely supportable in rela- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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See them at 


Cmi-Teobd po, 


any day this month 


HEE is the most amazing of all 
developments in Home Movies. 
Every color the eye can see is repro- 
duced exactly and unerringly on the 
screen. 


Movies in full color . . . taken as 
easily as an ordinary snapshot! 


. See Them 


Just to learn how wonderful these 
pictures really are, see the special ex- 
hibitions this month — arranged by 
Ciné-Kodak dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada — of typical 
Kodacolor Films. 

The exact color of your child’s eyes. 
The cheeks with the roses of youth. 
Your mother just as she is today. Every 
scene of your travels. All in full-color 
motion pictures. 

Yet so simple to make that a child 
can take them! 


The very same Ciné-Kodak (B or BB 


Come. . 


/.1.9) that takes black-and-white movies 


takes color. The same Kodascope (A or 
3) that shows black-and-white 
movies shows color. You simply 
use a Kodacolor Filter and Koda- 


From 9 AM. fo > PM. Daily 
A Special Exhibition of Home Movies 





‘Nothing here can fully reveal the startling beauty of home movies in 























color, made with Ciné-Kodak. For Kodacolor is admittedly the greatest 
Ned single triumph in the history of photography. See it for yourself. 


color Film when making or projecting 
movies in color. 


If you can look through a finder and 
press a lever, you can take these amaz- 
ingly beautiful pictures. Then send the 
film to any Eastman processing station. 
In a few days it comes back to you, 


KODACOLOR 


Home Movies in Full Color... Easy to Make 


ready for projection. . . at no additional 
cost: the charge for developing is in- 
cluded in the price of the film. 

If you can afford even the smaller 
nice things of today, you can afford 
the Ciné-Kodak. See the exhibition of 
Kodacolor that is being presented this 
month by Ciné-Kodak dealers. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Santa Fe 
Cool summer way 


Break away this summer—from the hot pavements, the 
city crowds and noises. Z 

Go way out to the Far West where it is cooler, cleaner, 
clearer and quieter— 

You can go clear to California and back on a Santa 
Fe Summer Xcursion ticket —at a price so reasonable | 
you can afford to take the whole family. Stopover where 
and when you please. 











Our Escorted All-Expense Tours, weekly during June, July and August, in- 
clude Colorado Springs, Old Santa Fé, Grand Canyonof Arizona, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Agua Caliente (Old Mexico), Yosemite, San Francisco, and 
Glacier or Yellowstone or Canadian Rockies, according to tour selected. 
Every detail cared for by experienced travel directors. Ask for booklet. 















The Indian-detours — Grand Canyon Line 
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clip and W. J. Black, Pass, Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 1276 Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 
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coupon O Grand Canyon Outings O Escorted All-expense Tours : t 
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PRIMITIVE GRANDEUR 
AND MODERN COMFORT 


The tedious trail and plodding ox wagons of the 
Voortrekkers in 


SOUTH AFRICA 


have been replaced by modern railroads, splendid motor 
roads and hotels, making a journey through this roman- 
tic wonderland, with its interesting historical background, 
both enjoyable and fascinating. 

















The scenic grandeur of South Africa, its vast open 
spaces, marvelous waterfalls, mountains, caves and ruins; 
its picturesque Bantu life, extensive big game preserves, 
luscious fruits and gorgeous flowers; its romantic gold 
and diamond mines—these are but a few of the out- 
standing attractions set in a sunny, delightful climate 
renowned for health-giving stimulus. 


















Special tours inclusive of steamship, railroad, hotel 
and all other services can be arranged. 
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Official illustrated literature and booklet H. B.14 giving details may be 
secured from 


Government Travel Bureau of South Africa 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the campus of the Sweet Briar College Sweet Briar, Virginia, by Frank Swift Chase 


Half a century since John Davey originated the science of Tree Surgery 


Firty YEARS ago John Davey began 
experimenting with his new theory 
that trees could be saved by curative 
processes. Were they not living 
things? Were they not subject to 
disease, injury and other ills? And 
yet to most men they were just trees, 
destined to die whenever circum- 
stances took them. 

Countless millions of people had 
seen trees die—if they saw 
trees at all — without ever 
a thought that they could be 
saved. John Davey saw sick 
and injured trees with under- 
standing and sympathy. He 
conceived the idea that a sys- 
tem of methods and treatment 
could be devised that would 
save innumerable trees that 
were being lost unnecessarily. 


lI LASILAINA LAA 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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What gave him the idea no one knows. 
John Davey passed away suddenly 
nearly seven years ago without dis- 
closing the source of his inspiration. 
He did a comparatively rare thing; 
he gave the world a new idea. 

As with most new ideas, John Davey 
endured the long and bitter struggle 
against ridicule and cynicism and 
inertia and established habits of 
thinking. He struggled for- 
ward with remarkable deter- 
mination and with sublime 
courage. He lived long enough 
to see his new science a proven 
success both from a practical 
and a commercial standpoint. 

Like most geniuses John 
Davey did not care much for 
money. He had a profound 
love of nature and was not 
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only thoroughly trained in horticul- 
ture, but was an eager student of the 
related sciences. He not only gave 
to the world a new idea, but he gave 
a fine philosophy also. To him the 
whole development became a great 
ideal of usefulness and constructive 
service. His spirit impressed itself in- 
delibly and is a living force in the or- 
ganization that hefounded and inspired. 


Tune In Davey Tree Golden Anniversary Radio Hour 


Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastern time; 4 to 
5 Central time: over the Red Network National 
Broadcasting Company. Featuring the old-time 
songs that everyone knows and loves. Listen to 
Chandler Goldthwaite on the Skinner Residence 
Organ. 


Tue Davey TreE Expert Co., Inc. 
354 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices in all important cities between Boston 
and Kansas City, between Canada and the Gulf. 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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(Continued from page 82) 
tions among us Communists, becomes 
insupportable in the office of General Sec- 
retary. Therefore I propose to the com- 
rades to find a way to remove Stalin.” 

But Lenin died before his purpose was 
fulfilled. Kameneff and Zinovieff deter- 
mined to keep the power, and saw no 
harm in the dullard Stalin. While they 
sought fame, Stalin experimented with 
the government machine, and mastered its 
technique. Tomsky, Bukharin, Rykov, 
Trotsky—these and others challenged his 
rule, but in the end Stalin made himself 
the law and the state. 

How long he can continue to rule Rus- 
sia no one knows. What his plans are 
beyond the five years remain a secret to 
himself and possibly a few of his closest 
allies. At present he lives at Gorki, a 
village outside of Moscow, in lonely seclu- 
sion. Having divorced his first wife, he 
married a young woman who has pre- 
sented him with one child. His habits are 
said to be simple. He does not smoke, 
drink, nor indulge in any particular 
recreation. He entertains little, receiving 
only his closest friends, and occasionally 
a few of the younger leaders from whom 
he seeks the opinion of the rising genera- 
tion. When Stalin goes to Moscow he 
rides in state, surrounded by guards. 


The “Copper” of 
Vimy Ridge 


ING GEORGE advised his Tory 

Home Secretary that Viscount 
Byng of Vimy would make a useful head 
of the London Metropolitan Police. 
This was in November, 1928, and some- 
thing had gone wrong with the trusty 
Bobbies. Public confidence in their 
abilities was at a low ebb. 

The Viscount was a professional sol- 
dier, and a British aristocrat. He is 
seventh son of the second Earl of Straf- 
ford; and has served in the Sudan, 
against plucky Boers, and more recently 
the Germans. Against the latter he led 
the Third British Army, which included 
the Canadians. At Vimy Ridge he won 
his title on Easter Monday, 1917. 

Three years after the War, he be- 
came Governor-General of Canada, where 
he wore old clothes and conversed with 
the homesteaders. He even visited the 
shores of the Arctic. He had quite a 
constitutional quarrel with Premier Mac- 
kenzie King, but the people liked him 
anyway. He returned to England in 
1926, and went into retirement in Essex 
where he devoted himself to the. cause 
of the ex-soldiers. 

“No one was more surprised than he 
when he was called from his peaceful re- 
treat at Thorpe-le-Soken to become Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police,” 


writes George Turnbull in the Spur. 
“The appointment was not carried 
through without a little commotion— 
partly class-political, and partly due to 
jealousy that a soldier should rule over 
a civilian force. Age was another point. 
The commissioner whom he succeeded 
was retiring at the limit of sixty, Lord 
Byng was sixty-six. . . . Before many 
months everyone admitted that he was a 
brilliant success. When the Socialists 
[Labor Party] came into power his of- 
fer to resign was met with handsome 
compliments that begged him to stay.” 

Milord is a stern disciplinarian; but 
he can capture the hearts of constables. 
Going the rounds of police stations, he 
will shake hands with the men on duty 
at the door. “I am a policeman,” said 
he, in his first after-dinner speech upon 
taking the job. “If I make a mistake, 
everybody knows it.” Justice to the 
members of the force is his great object, 
and the morale of the constables has 
risen accordingly. Before the advent of 
Byng, the officers dreaded crooked inves- 
tigations of their best efforts. Now they 
are assured of a square deal. 

As to his methods—he lunches from 
the Scotland Yard canteen; he never 


uses a telephone; he leaves details to’ 


his subordinates. Under him are twenty 
thousand men, two hundred police sta- 
tions, seven hundred square miles. He is 
backing a force of a hundred women po- 
lice, In the evenings he reads in his 
library—detective stories? Perhaps. 
Nightclubs have ceased to be a nui- 
sance, and their alien proprietors are de- 


ported. He now demands the right to_ 


enter social clubs to arrest members and 
to seize liquor; for he suspects that 
drink is being sold there after legal 
hours. Viscountess Byng is associated 
with her husband in all his work. She has 
written novels, is a garden addict, and a 
cheery hostess. This hard-working pair 
serves as an eloquent excuse for aris- 
tocracy in the twentieth century. 


Harvard’s Youngest 
Tradition 


“ @opey” is seventy years old. In 

c a room lighted by oil lamps 

in Harvard’s pre -Revolutionary Hollis 
Hall, he lives quietly retired from active 
classroom service. But his influence, the 
personal influence of master on student, 
continues to grow, for “Copey” has be- 
come the youngest tradition of America’s 
oldest college. So writes James Thomas 
Flexner in the Herald Tribune Magazine. 
To the world he is known as Charles 
Townsend Copeland, Boylston professor 
of English, author, and master of distin- 
guished American men of letters. To 
Harvard and to the ever-increasing crowd 


of worshipers who sit at his feet he is 
the eccentric, kindly critic—“Copey.” 

Professor Copeland does not like pub- 
licity. Reporters have been excluded 
from his meetings, he avoids interviews, 
and continually refuses to write his auto- 
biography. He is one of the unconven- 
tional English scholars who is more jeal- 
ous of the success of his students than of 
his own creations. Therefore he has 
written few books. The secret of his in- 
fluence is personal interest in the indi- 
vidual student and the informality of his 
teaching. He loves his subject, so that 
he is able to impart a little of his feeling 
for literature to his pupils; and he loves 
his students, so that they take the harsh- 
est criticism without ill feeling. For 
years the most promising writers at Har- 
vard elected English V and XII. The 
professor inspired his boys to write—any- 
thing, everything, as long as it was not 
dull. Twice a month they gathered in his 
room to read their papers aloud. Glaring 
were mistakes when pronounced orally 
before the critical audience. 

Today, although Professor Copeland 
holds no formal classes, undergraduates 
gather in his room each Wednesday to 
hear “Copey” talk. And whether he 
chooses to discuss ships or sealing wax, 
the students absorb the greatness of his 
personality by these contacts. 

Professor Copeland was born in Maine 
and educated at Harvard. He studied 
law for a year, disliked it, and after try- 
ing out various occupations, became dra- 
matic and literary critic on a Boston 
paper. After seven years of this he took 
the post of instructor in the English de- 
partment at Harvard. His fame among 
students grew up immediately, but it was 
thirty-two years before the educational 
world recognized his genius and made him 
Boylston Professor. 

Meanwhile Copey’s private alumni as- 
sociation had grown up. Members come 
from all parts of the world to hear the 
little man, who stares through his huge 
glasses and glares down noise, read in 
New York. When “Copey” reads things 
must be just so. He requires buttermilk 
during his stay in the city. “On the night 
of his teading ‘Copey’ is received at the 
door of his room by a special delegation 
which escorts him downstairs to the hall. 
where a special reading lamp is waiting. 
where the windows on the noisy streets 
are specially closed and listeners with 
colds especially well stocked with cough 
drops,” says Mr. Flexner. 

Tribute to his influence was the night 
the aristocratic Harvard Club honored 
the memory of John Reed, one of 
“Copey’s” favorite pupils, who had been 
tried for espionage with the other editors 
of the Masses, and who died in Moscow 
a Communist.. He had been dropped 
from the Harvard Club, but “Copey” was 
not afraid to spend his evening recalling 
the brilliance of the young man. “He 
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“Whole World’’ is 
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That’s when things happen... when 
there’s no time to think! The time to 
think is zow! An Aitna Combination 
Automobile Policy can be written 
with Liability and Property Damage 
Limits of avy amount needed to pro- 
tect you against high damage awards. 
Protection all ways—always! 
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Etna protection reaches from coast to 
coast through 20,000 agents. The Atna 
agent in your community is a man worth 
knowing. Look him up! 
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honored the man who had gone through 
utterly for a cause in which he (Copey) 


could not believe. ... The boy from 1910 | 


had not sinned against gallantry. It was 


a brave thing to rush a machine gun. It | 


was a brave thing to be a pacifist,” wrote 
Heywood Broun, also one of “Copey’s” 
boys, in the New Yorker. 


Persons of the Month 
y= CurLps, who forty- 


one years ago founded the 
chain restaurants which claim the title 
of “the nation’s host from coast to 


coast,” has opened the first of a new line, | 


in New York City. 
“Times have changed,” 
Childs. And forthwith he planned vari- 


ation in decoration and design to displace | 


the uniform bathroom style by which a 
Childs could be spotted at a distance 


since time out of mind. And cooking— | 


by electricity—is announced as on an in- 


dividual rather than a mass-production | 
basis. The new restaurants, of which the | 


first is called “Old Algiers,” will each re- 
produce some different Old World center. 
There is to be “Old Normandy,” “Old 


London,” and “Old Paris,” creating illu- | 


sion from cobwebs to copper pots. 

“We are going to give the public ex- 
actly what it wants,’ announces the vet- 
eran restaurateur. 


@ @ Wuume Mahatma Gandhi §lan- 
guishes, non-violent, in jail, his wife in- 
spires the women of India to thoughts of 
patriotism. Quoting the words of Mahat- 
ma, she urges patriots to picket and boy- 
cott liquor and foreign cloth shops: “We 
must go into the forests and uproot all 
the palm trees,” she warns. ‘“Toddy [fer- 
mented palm juice wine] is the ruin of 
Mother India.” With her eager followers 
Mrs. Gandhi visits toddy shops at Jalal- 
pur, bewailing the evils of drink. 


@ @® THE youNG MAN who occupies 
the high seat reserved by Japan for de- 
scendants of the Sun Goddess is twenty- 
nine years old. His birthday was cele- 
brated on April 29 with pomp and cere- 
mony due a ruler whose house was in- 
vested with religious dignity 2000 years 
ago. Emperor Hirohito is a student. His 
life is devoted to research which will 
fit him to rule his 80,000,000 subjects. 


@ @ Charming ambassadors from Nip- 
pon carry thanks to the people of the 
United States for their aid after the dev- 
astating earthquake of 1923. The past 
year has seen the restoration of the capi- 
tal. The four Japanese girls touring 
this country think “reporters are ter- 
rible company.” They thoroughly enjoy 
American pancakes for breakfast. 
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made an island in Lake Michigan as the 
site for America’s first planetarium — 
the new Adler Planetarium. It contains 
the famous German scientific apparatus 
which will bring the vastness of the 
heavens within normal vision, by finger- 
touch electrical control. Commonwealth 
Edison Company provides the depend- 
able electric service. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
162 consecutive quarterly dividends to its 
stockholders. Send for Year Book. Stock 
listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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BX One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
\ pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
\\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
} ing publishers. 
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A nation-wide service from the largest 


Press Clipping organization in the world. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


Seattle’s annual payroll is $29,508,096. 
The value of its manufactured products 
is $167,079,388 annually. Qualifying 
these figures is the finding of manufac- 
turers and building contractors that 
labor is at least 20% more productive 
in the Puget Sound district than in the 
east. These facts enlighten investors 
who are looking for conservative, well- 
secured bonds in the Pacific Northwest. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
627 


GOLD BONDS. 
$100 $500 $1000 
W. D. COMER & CO. 
Established 1889 
Investment Securities - 
1414 Fourth Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
ae ———— 
Please send, without obligation or personal 
] solicitation, information about 61%4% First 
Mortgage Bonds of the Pacific Northwest, 


Name. 





i Address. [ 
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New de luxe club plane 





Mechanical features are similar to those 
of the famous Ford 5-AT: Built of alumi- 
num alloys, lighter than wood; powered 
with three Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
motors, with total of 1275 horse-power; a 
capacity of nine passengers plus a pilot 
and mechanic. Cruising speed over 115 
miles an hour, for hundreds of miles! 

In addition, the de luxe club plane con- 
tains kitchenette, folding berths, radio 
cabinet, writing desk and book case. 
Seven overstuffed chairs and a two-place 
divan. Card tables and serving trays. 
Refrigerators and thermos cases. A lava- 
tory with toilet, running water, towel 
racks, and closets for luggage, guns, 
fishing tackle or golf sticks. 

* Walls and ceiling are sound-proofed. 

The entire interior is beautifully 
trimmed and decorated, in choice fabrics. 
Individual ventilation at each window. 
Dome and wall light and heat register in 
floor add to the comfort and luxurious- 
ness of the plane. Tile wallsin kitchenette 
and lavatory. 

The pilot and mechanic in their 
forward control cabin have every 
mechanical device necessary for day or 
night flying in all seasons under all 
conditions. 

Price on request. 
















































































Like an albatross of burnished silver... 
the new Ford de luxe club plane 







THE NEW Ford all-metal, tri-motored club plane meets 
delightfully all the demands of the most exacting yachts- 






man of the skies. Fundamentally it is designed as close 






to mechanical perfection as possible, with all the strength 






and extraordinary performance ability for which Ford 






planes are famous. This great new plane permits you to 






forget the mechanics of flight. It gives you the freedom, 






the exhilaration, the full joy of sailing at will across the 






skies in club comfort. 










Beautiful as a jewel, it spreads its wings like burnished 
silver, to fly with the grace of an albatross over sea, over 






land, over deserts or arctic wastes. Here, truly, is a 






yacht to be proud of! Here, above all things, is the 






worthy vehicle of the modern man of spirit and 






imagination! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit The convenience of a luxurious yacht 




























































































































































































































































i AUL WARBURG came to the 
United States from Germany 

thirty years ago. The story of his ca- 
reer might be more picturesque had he 
arrived via the steerage and the immi- 
grant station at Ellis Island, but it hap- 
pens that he took up his residence here as 
a young man of thirty-four who had al- 
ready won a junior partnership in the pow- 
erful banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
He had been trained under the central 
bank systems of European countries, and 
to him American banking methods were 
archaic. If we had waxed prosperous as 
a nation it was in spite of a horrible 
banking system. With the rashness of 
youth, he prepared a plan. Having pre- 


pared it, what else could he do but show 


it? In particular he showed it to the 
head of the firm; and the great Mr. 
Schiff (Jacob H. Schiff) passed it on to 
the equally great Mr. Stillman (James, 
the elder), president of the National City 
Bank of New York. A few days after- 
ward the young banker looked up from 
his desk to respond to Mr. Stillman’s 
friendly but sarcastic greeting: “How is 
the great international financier?” He 
was advised to leave things alone; America 
had nothing to learn from Europe. 

The panic of 1907 brought Mr. Still- 
man back to Mr. Warburg’s desk, and it 
brought to political as well as business 
leaders the need for financial reform. 
Mr. Warburg likens our banking system 
at that time to a community where each 
householder possesses a pail of water as 
protection against fire, and jealously 
holds on to his own supply whenever a 
neighbor’s house is threatened. 

Looking back over the record of sub- 
sequent years, one might wonder how 
Mr. Warburg kept his job with the bank- 
ing house, so assiduously did he wage 
a campaign for reform that was not 
ended with the passage of the Federal 
90 
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Mr. Warburg 
Speaks Out 

























































Reserve Act. 
the financial panic of that same year, he 
wrote by invitation an article for the 
New York Times annual financial review, 
under the title “Defects and Needs of 


In January, 1907, before 


Our Banking System.” Later, in the 
midst of the panic, he published a paper 
entitled “A Plan for a Modified Central 
Bank.” He fought against the idea, then 
prevalent, of an elastic currency based 
exclusively upon Government bonds. He 
fought against the dominance of political 
officers in any new plan. He argued for 
the inclusion of state banks and even 
trust companies at a time when others 
talked only of an association of national 
banks. He desired the inclusion of com- 
mercial paper among the liquid assets of 
a bank, against which notes could be 
issued. 

Five years after Mr. Schiff and Mr. 
Stillman had frowned upon his ideas, Mr. 
Warburg was being consulted by Con- 
gressman Burton and was enjoying one- 
way correspondence with Senator Ald- 
rich, leader of the Old Guard and author 
of the Republican plan for reforming 
America’s banking system. Mr. Warburg 
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THE MAN AND THE BANK 
Twenty-five years ago Paul Warburg was 
a@ young man working in a banking house. 
But he had a fixed idea, and the fact that 
we now have a modern banking system is 
due in large measure to that idea. Above 
is the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


was Carrying on a campaign of education, 
to achieve the advantages of a central 
bank with some sort of modified substitute 
that would avoid inherent American ob- 
jections. His listeners at that time were 
more numerous among professors than 
among legislators. 

Two years more (1910) and we find 
him on the same program with Senator 
Aldrich in a discussion of the currency 
question arranged by the Academy oi 
Political Science. He became one of a 
small group of men later invited by Mr. 
Aldrich to take part in a conference last- 
ing several days, to discuss the provi 
sions of what became the Aldrich Cur- 
rency bill of 1912. 

By that time the conservative Repub- 
licanism represented by Mr. Aldrich had 
lost the House, and had divided the party 
so that the Senate and the Presidency 
went Democratic. Thereupon Mr. War- 
burg’s correspondence and conferences 
likewise became Democratic, and we find 
him meeting with Colonel House, Mr. 
Morgenthau, Secretary McAdoo, Senator 
Owen, and Congressman Glass. The 
Federal Reserve Act was signed in De- 
cember, 1913. The part played by Mr. 
Warburg is reflected in his appointment 
by President Wilson to membership on 
the original Federal Reserve Board. 

The Federal Reserve system has weath- 
ered two financial crises in its sixteen 
years of life: the World War and the 
collapse in the security market last fall. 
The original law has been strengthened 
by amendments, and Mr. Warburg 
recommends further changes. Contro- 
versy now rages around the right of the 
Federal Reserve Board to overrule re- 
discount rates fixed by member banks. 
In August, 1927, the Board went so far 
as to establish a new rate for the Chi- 
cago bank before the local directorate 












Investing in Electric Power 


ROSS revenues of the electric light and 
G power industry in the United States 
have increased each year during the last 
decade. The annual rate of increase has 
varied from 7% to 18%, and the average per 
year has been 10.8%. This industry deals in a 
necessary commodity for which the demand 
is but moderately affected by periodical 
business declines. The uses for electricity 
are constantly broadening and distribution 
is constantly widening. More people are 
buying electricity, and the average consumer 
is buying more of it. 

United Founders Corporation has important 
investments in the electric light and power 
industry and other divisions of the public 
utility field. Through its principal utility 
investments its interests extend to electric 


power and light, gas, telephone, water or 
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UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 





HAAN 


transportation service furnished to com- 
munities in forty states of the Union. With 
the increasing population and widening use 
of electricity and other services, its invest- 
ments in the public utility field should 


ultimately enhance greatly in value. 


United Founders Corporation is also exten- 
sively interested in other fields of invest- 
ments, and holds a diversified portfolio of 
securities. Through its controlling interest in 
American Founders Corporation it com- 
mands the service of the extensive economic, 
analytical and research organization devel- 
oped by American Founders. Coupled with 
this organization are extensive banking and 
investment connections, which contribute 
to the strong position of United Founders 
Corporation as an institution investing for 


the long pull. 


4 This advertisement is the second of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































had submitted its own rate. During the 
spring and early summer of 1929 the 
Board repeatedly vetoed the plea of the 
New York bank to increase its rate from 
5 to 6 per cent., to check the wave of 
stock-market speculation. Finally, in 
August, the higher rate was permitted— 
too late, in the opinion of many bankers. 

There is imperative need for change, 
in Mr. Warburg’s judgment. Fortunately, 
he is a critic who makes specific recom- 
mendations. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is now chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Mr. Warburg would have 
the chairmanship rotate among the ap- 
pointive members; and sinte a Cabinet 
officer could not well serve under some- 
one else, he would have the Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury made a member 
of the Board instead of the Secretary 
himself. The other ex-officio member is 
the Comptroller of the Currency. His 
office, in so far as it deals with the af- 


T HE CHANGES now taking place 

in the structure of American 

banking have left the layman in a heavy 

fog. As he gropes about for help he 

finds that the bankers and publicists to 

whom he looks for light are equally vague 
about causes, purposes, and effects. 

Nor is their inability to dispel the im- 
peding blanket of heavy atmosphere due 
altogether to a failure to understand the 
subject. From the pedagogic standpoint, 
banking labors under the handicap of 
abstraction. The merchandise in which 
the banker deals, credit, is in a certain 
sense the most volatile imponderable sold 
on the market place. When the non- 
technical and uninitiated citizen attempts 
a study of the subject, he finds himself 
dealing with vaporous concepts bound to- 
gether with cords that lack utterly those 
concrete and tangible qualities so neces- 
sary for clear understanding. 

However, certain matters have pene- 
trated his consciousness. Changes are 
taking place—and rapidly. The banks are 
getting bigger. They are developing centi- 
pedal qualities with numerous semi-inde- 
pendent appendages. More ‘and more his 
credit applications are determined by ref- 
erence to files and indices. These facts 
he knows, but he is less certain about 
other things. The language confuses him. 
What are unit banks, branch banks, chain 
banks, and group banks? 

The unit bank is a bank with a single 
office. The executives of final responsi- 
bility occupy desks in the building and 
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fairs of member banks, Mr. Warburg 
would bring under the direction and con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Board, rather 
than of the Treasury Department. He 
would permit the Reserve banks, finally, 
to have four representatives in meetings 
of the Reserve Board at which discount 
rates are determined, with power to vote. 

Those who are interested in financial 
matters, and their name is legion, will 
thank Mr. Warburg for the orderly pres- 
entation and interpretation of Federal 
Reserve history which he has just pub- 
lished. The story itself occupies only 
250 pages, and the remainder of two 
large volumes is devoted to a compari- 
son of texts between the Aldrich bill and 
the Federal Reserve Act, to letters and 
memoranda which throw light upon im- 
portant phases, and to addresses and ar- 
ticles published by Mr. Warburg upon 
banking reform. The title of the work 
(brought out by the Macmillan Company) 


The Changing American Bank 


By Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


take an active part in its business. It is 
the type of bank with which most Ameri- 
cans are familiar, and in point of numbers 
it still dominates the banking landscape. 
Although the number is diminishing, we 
still have 24,630 banks, of which 21,824 
are independent unit banks where con- 
trol, actual direction, and ownership are’ 
centered in the small community which 
the bank serves. The 6,353 other bank 
offices—in branch, chain, and group sys- 
tems—now hold about one-half the bank- 
ing resources of the country. 

To illustrate the corporate changes to 
which we have applied the terms branch, 
chain, and group systems, let us take a 
community with three banks which we 
will note by the letters A, B, and C. 
Bank A now purchases” the buildings, 
equipment, assets, and accounts of the 
banks B and C. The price paid is ap- 
portioned among the stockholders of B 
and C, and they pass out of the picture 
as bank proprietors. The two acquired 
banks continue in operation as the branch 
offices of Bank A. The original officers 
may or may not be retained. 

The greatest branch system in the 
country in point of number of offices and 
extent of territory served is the Bank 
of Italy National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation of California. This institution 
has 292 branches scattered throughout 
California. Most of them are former 
independent banks retaining the original 
officers. The erstwhile president still sits 
at the same desk, but he is no longer the 
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is “The Federal Reserve System: Its 
Origin and Growth.” 

Admittedly the books are called forth 
to controvert statements made in a vol- 
ume by Carter Glass, “An Adventure in 
Constructive Finance,” as to the author- 
ship of Federal Reserve legislation. Mr. 
Warburg’s argument is good tempered, 
but severely logical and chronological, 
and well authenticated by the record. 
Had he not chosen to be a banker he 
would have been equally distinguished 
as a lawyer or as an author. He has 
ability to illustrate his points. 

The Federal Reserve system, in its first 
years particularly, he compares with a 
doctor who kept his patients well and was 
never so great as the one who was con- 
tinually forced to operate. A warning 
rise in rate he likens to chasing skaters 
from thin ice; if you get them off and 
the ice does not crack the skaters will 
condemn you for having molested them. 


president of the First National Bank of 
Romona. He wears the epaulets of a 
vice-president of the Bank of Italy Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association. 


ET US TURN now to three banks, 
X, Y, and Z. The president 
of X, Jones, owns 60 per cent. of 
the stock of his bank. He proceeds to 
purchase more than one-half the stock 
of each of the other two banks. This 
accomplished, he owns a controlling por- 
tion of the stock of each of three banks, 
which still retain their corporate identity 
and to all outward appearances, in name 
and organization, are still independent 
banks. They are now members of what 
is technically known as a chain. 
Common ownership of stock by one or 
more proprietors provides the uniting 
bond. Chain banks have found their 
greatest development in the South and 
Middle West. In fact, the father of 
chain banking in this country, William 
S. Witham, starting with the proverbial 
shoestring in 1889 in his native state. 
Georgia, eventually controlled a string of 
125 banks, either through stock owner- 
ship or appointment as the fiscal agent 
of the bank. The First National Bank 
of Miami, through ownership of stock by 
its executives and directors, controls five 
other banks in southern Florida, the 
group comprising a typical chain. 
The next step in unity of control is to 
have the owners of a majority of the 
stock of banks Q, R, and S organize a 
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erow’s nest 


With the cry of “There she blows!” ringing from the 
masthead of a New Bedford Whaler, all hands took 
their places ready to give chase to the giant sperm 
whale sighted by the lookout. 


In this old whaling commerce, the man who stood 
watch in the crow’s nest had a very important job. He 
could see farther than those on deck. He could tell if 
rocks or shoals were in sight. He could spot the whale 
at a great distance. He was on the lookout for 
opportunity. 

In the business voyage of today the investment banker 
is at the lookout post. Before him lies the complexity 
of modern business, ever changing, ever new. It is his 
job to sight the rocks and shoals in the industrial 
course and to recognize the opportunities for capital 


as they appear. 


This function of the investment banking business in- 
volves constant and thorough study of industry and 
individual businesses—of raw materials, markets, and 
merchandising changes—of management and organi- 


zation— of underlying business trends. 


On studies of this kind, well conceived financing and 
sound investment recommendations rest. We invite 
you to become better acquainted withthe way in which 
A. G. Becker & Co. has, during the past 37 years, ap- 
plied these studies for the benefit of investors and 
corporations. An interesting booklet, “Sound 
Corporate Financing,” may be had upon request and 
without incurring any obligation. Ask for CT101. 
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A.G. Becker & Co. 


BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 
54 Pine Street, New York 
100 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Modern commerce with a medieval background—Antwerp. Here and in five 
other European centers the Guaranty Trust Company has complete offices. 























Wherever American 
Business Extends 




















HEREVER American business extends it receives 

active and effective codperation through the 
facilities afforded by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 


This Company has resources and organization ade- 
quate to meet the fullest requirements of modern indus- 
try. It maintains eight complete branches in Europe and 
has as iis banking correspondents leading institutions 
throughout the world. Its officers have at their command 
wide-spread sources of information regarding trade 
and financial conditions. 



























































We invite executives to discuss with us the banking 
problems connected with their domestic and foreign 
business. 




















Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 























Capital, SurpLus AND Unpivipeo Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 


























== . the precise nature of those effects. 
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corporation for the sole purpose of hold- 
ing that stock and supplying centralized 
management for the three banks which 
it now controls. The company so formed 
is a holding company and the three banks 
are now known as a group of banks. A 
good example of group banking with a 
holding company at the top is the Marine 
Midland Corporation and its subordinate 
banks, nineteen in number, distributed 
throughout the state of New York. 

In addition to expanding through the 
establishment or purchase of branches, 
group, and chain affiliations a bank may 
grow and still retain its character as a 
unit independent bank. Such is the First 
National Bank of New York. It has 
no branches and has not acquired that 
host of extra functions which has led 
writers to describe modern banks as de- 
partment-store financial houses. Yet it is 
one of the most prosperous and powerful 
banks in the country. 

Banks may also grow by providing 
new services. Formerly there was a dis- 
tinct line drawn between savings banks 
and commercial banks. Today the two 
functions are commonly discharged by 
the same bank which in addition performs 
numberless fiduciary services for the 
client, aids in the distribution of se- 
curities, sells insurance, arranges foreign 
credits for merchants who deal across 
the sea, and sometimes—as with the 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company of 
Indianapolis—operates a land banking 
business. The process by which these 
additional duties accumulate is known as 
banking integration. 

The most spectacular growth is through 
consolidation, which is a form of corpo- 
rate matrimony. Like the more common 
type of conjugal connection the result is 
sometimes attended by bliss and at other 
times by discord. Newspapers still dwell 
upon the merger of the Chase National 
and the Equitable and Interstate Trust. 
It is the greatest giant of them all. The 
size of a bank may be measured along 
any of three dimensions, its total capi- 
tal, surplus, and undivided profits; its 
total deposits, and its total resources. 
These criteria of size for the Chase 
National are as follows after giving ef- 
fect to the merger: 











December 31, 1929 
Capital, surplus, and un- 


divided profits $ 368,000,000 
Total deposits 2,073,645,000 
Total resources 2,814,536,000 


According to any of these tests, this 
bank is now the largest in the world. 


HE SUBJECT of bank changes has 
its appeal today partly because 
of the rapid pace at which they are taking 
place, partly because of their effects and 
largely because of the controversy over 
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NorRTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES 


The Largest Fixed Trust* 
in the United States 


HE investment portfolio of NortH AMERICAN Trust SHarEs is com- 
posed of shares of common stock of the following outstanding corpora’ 
tions, deposited with Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee— 










Railroads Industrials 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe American Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 

Railway Company The American Tobacco Co. (Class B) 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. General Electric Company 
The New York Central Railroad Ingersoll-Rand Company 

Company National Biscuit Company 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Otis Elevator Company 
Southern Pacific Company United Fruit Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company United States Steel Corporation 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Oils F. W. Woolworth Company 

Royal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shares) ausas 
Standard Oil Company of California eaen 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Standard Oil Company of New York Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
The Texas Corporation The Western Union Telegraph Co. 

















A security valued today at more than the offering price of a year ago—having 
returned 11.2% in the meantime. 


Inquiries invited from Banks, Trustees, Institutions, 
Dealers and Investors 


THomas F. LEE & Company 


Incorporated 


63 Wall Street, New York 








* Over $68,000,000 purchased by investors. 
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NA MPN lA Wee | Finance 
the Fi ional The country has been afflicted with an 


@ . unprecedented epidemic of bank failures, 
im St. Louis more than five thousand banks biting 
the dust during the past decade. Nothing 

to compare with this has occurred since 
the branch bank era prior to the Civil 
War. At that time it was felt that the 
branch system and particularly the 
abuses which it facilitated were responsi- 
; ble for the failures. With the passage of 
\ pie Z EB AAA the National Bank Act in 1863 our legis- 
pm = = lators sought the remedy in unit banks. 

NATIONAL : == = 3 Today the finger of blame is pointed at 
BANK : = the unit bank, and a Comptroller of the 
SSS = Currency is urging branch banking as the 

cure. A careful study has persuaded this 
writer that both diagnoses are erroneous. 
The failures which have darkened this 
dismal decade of bank history are due to 
regional and occupational distress, as wit- 
ness the heavy failures in certain states 
of the South and Middle West where agri- 
cultural inflation touched new peaks dur- 
HIS bank’s position in ae and after the War and where the 
: : armers have been struggling in the val- 

St. Louis and the great Cen- ley of distress ever since. They have 
tral West, came not only through SSS been due to inadequately capitalized 
financial strength and service, but [SS banks; there has been heavy mortality 
through a grasp and understand- | among banks with $25,000 or less of 


‘nae alk thee: Aen eaaliiea capital. They are due finally to a pro- 
8 P P , lific exuberance in the chartering of banks 


of business. ASG far beyond the reasonable needs of the 
communities served. That size and inde- 
, : , pendence alone are not responsible for 
nation-wide scope the First . our failures is indicated b 

: VSN y the excellent 

ml | UNA National Bank offers — alone WA record of the country banks of Maine, 
i NM © 2. strong St. Louis financial con. New Hampshire, and Vermont where only 
HAY nection, but also a consultant and five failures have taken place in the 

il MW = advisor on all business questions period 1921-1929. This is further sup- 


a a ee ported by numerous and frequent casual- 
P 8 g ties among the world’s great banks. 


Att iiP es market - ST. LOUIS : Canada is always trotted forth as the 
and the great Mississippi Valley. KS paragon of banking conduct. Only one 

= NN failure since the War—so runs the argu- 
ment. However, it all depends on what 


Woh Lil LARA SELAH 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK (21085055222 
cal definition which excludes most of the 
ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK banks whose spirits pass on to that future 
— abode of corporate souls, then you get an 
* . excellent but inaccurate picture. 

Such has been the case in Canada. By 
law no merger can take place unless ap- 
proved by the Governor in Council upon 
the recommendation of the Receiver Gen- 
eral and the Finance Minister. That is 


"RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL |< somcr os comes 
: the President and his Cabinet upon the 


a TO CHOOSE AND USE IT’’ | recommendation of the Comptroller and 
Wi 


WY NWN 




















To the business organization of 
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HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first the Secretary of the Treasury. The ob- 

~ step taken by the average man or woman planning to accumu- ject of the restriction was to prevent 

INVESTMENT late erg We poe a - cet gene explaining further concentration. It is a matter of 
NSEL why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment : 

i banker. It also pictures the tremendous future of the electric light record that Canada had eighteen chartered 

and power industry~the investment field in which we have spe- banks in 1922 and today has but ten, 

cialized since 1914. Write, without obligation, for this booklet and that one of the missing party registered a 

our list of current offerings. technical failure and that the remaining 


WI seven joined with those that now survive 
; RE. LSEY & COMPANY only because the failure to do so would 
for this NewYork Investment Securities Los Angeles have resulted in floral decorations and ele- 
booklet 1225 State Bank Building, Chicago giac dirges. Anyone with a pencil and a 
primary school education can calculate 
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- a Dillion Vollars or Assets 
nks, 
d at 
the The rise of CITIES SERVICE to its present Securities of CITIES SERVICE COM- 
the rank as one of America’s greatest indus- | PANY and its subsidiaries are today held 
this trial enterprises is one of the romances _ by more than 750,000 investors—institu- 
ous. of modern business. tions and individuals, more than 350,000 
this CITIES SERVICE growth has been con- _ of whom are owners of CITIES SERVICE 
: tinuous for nineteen years because it is | Common stock. 
it~ ° ° - ‘ 
ses “awe — —, —— At the current market price, CITIES 
gri- ae ee ig and distri Feingr SERVICE Common stock yields, annual- 
ae such everyday necessities as electricity, over 6% % in stock and cash—pay- 
he gas and agri CITIES SERVICE 44), monthly. 
wal grows with the Nation. h ; ; 
ave So wisely have CITIES SERVICE capital When you invest in CITIES re 
| , Common stock you become a partner in 
zed investments been made, and so ably has fthel ceecimeaial sae 
lity this capital been managed, that, since ag vege “ o Re a ne 
of its formation, net earnings of CITIES ‘1 © sng iden “ihe mews - inca 
TO- SERVICE COMPANY have grown from ‘eM years of growth and an assure 
nks less than $1,000,000 in 1911 to over _ future of greater usefulness. 
the $43,000,000 in 1929. Mail thecouponbelowand wewillsend 
va At the end of that year, consolidated | you, without obligation on your part, 
a assets of the CITIES SERVICE organiza- an interesting booklet describing CITIES 
i tion were in excess of $1,090,000,000. SERVICE and its investment securities. 
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al- THE OHIO PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
PERATES modern generating plants with 
he combined installed capacity of 130,000 
ne kilowatts. Owns over 2,200 miles‘ of trans- 
rue mission and distribution lines, including: 225 
am miles of 132,000 volt steel tower transmis- 
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all lI 1! Dir “si tension transmission systems of other utilities. 
he ae d| 1 Uy The Company supplies, at retail or whole- 
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an all the commercial light and power require- 
The Warren Plant of The Ohio Public ments of 180 communities in northern Ohio, 
By Service Company having an estimated population of 395,000. 
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Mee rosaic of metals, lead challenges all others 


in diversity of commercial and domestic usage 
















































































































































































































































évk mongins from the spot of solder on a tin can to lead cables and sheet- 


ing an 


myriad purposes essential to modern industry. 


Idaho—second state in lead production—last year mined over 300 mil- 
lion a worth approximately $20,000,000. Idaho’s lead progress has 
I 


para 


eled the industrial development of the Pacific Coast since 1884. 


About one-seventh of the Idaho lead output is consumed by California’s 
fast-growing industries. San Francisco paint manufacturers extract their 
own lead pigments in large volume. Huge quantitiesof lead om and sheet- 

ildi 


ing go into California electrical and bu 
Type for an $85,000,000 printing — babbitt for 
machinery; lead oxides k 

ramics; arsenate of lead for tree and plant spraying... 
all are prominent California uses. 

* « **** From the Port of San Francisco... key center 
of western distribution and gateway to the Orient... 
lead finds economical entrance into expanding Pacific 
Coast and foreign markets. 


ANKING 


service to western 
business...and to east- 
ern and foreign corre- 
spondents...is charac- 
terized by soundness 
and breadth of enter- 
prise in keeping with 
other commercial facil- 
ities of this pivotal port 
city. Inquiry is invited. 


<b BOR, 


J» 


Pe : 
¢ ‘° 


ng projects. 


or batteries, oil refining, ce- 


®& CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 


“max BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company * Crocker First Company 











The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 


Review of Reviews Corp. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re ! 
view of Reviews for the next 15 months. If I 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send | 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 4. months | 
thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $4 a year.) Otherwise, I will | 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel j 
my whole order. 
I 
{ 


MNO oo Sv an Succ ss tes aeaa te snwehbes anes ° 


once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 


Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 
Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 15 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION THIS 
VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR ONLY A 
FEW CENTS. 
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the batting average of the Canadian 
banks on the score of immunity. 

A careful statistical study shows that 
the great banks of an American metropo. 
lis are in a class by themselves. While 
the increasing impersonalization of the 
service rendered is to be regretted, they 
offer an agreeable contrast to the great 





in the matter of safety, efficiency, and 
earning power. It is rather early to pass 
judgment upon the branch systems now 
sprouting in this country. They offer 
some compensations, for which they ap- 
pear to be exacting a disproportionate 
price. On one point we may be emphatic: 
They will not infuse our anemic banks 


modify our mortality experience. 





Was There 
Business Depression? 


bse BAD NEWS is out. Quarterly 
reports of representative Amer- 
ican corporations, for the first three 
months of 1930, reflect the extent to 
which business recession followed last 
fall’s stock-market reaction. Witness: 

U. S. Steel Corporation—net earnings 
three months, 1930, $49,615,397; same 
period, 1929, $60,105,381. 

General Motors Corporation — three 
months, 1930, $44,968,587; corresponding 
quarter, 1929, $61,910,987. 

Chrysler Corporation—first quarter, 
1930, $180,717; same, 1929, $8,838,173. 

DuPont de Nemours & Co.—1930, 
$17,347,626; 1929, $25,239,845. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—1930, $30,160,- 
148; 1929, $38,989,491. 

Southern Pacific Lines—1930, $13,681,- 
647; 1929, $18,559,664. 

Calumet & Hecla Copper Company— 
sales, first quarter 1930, $2,887,285; 
same period, 1929, $5,667,906. 

Little wonder, then, that stock-market 
prices reacted in the period beginning 
with the middle of April. The day fol- 
lowing the Chrysler report the market 
suffered its worst decline since the famous 
13th of November. 





Wholesale Prices 
Still Going Down! 


... PAGES last month gave 
some attention to the drooping 
disposition of the price level. Now we 
add this postscript, recording a continu- 
ance of the sinking spell. Again we use 
the index of the Government’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, with prices prevailing 
in 1926 as 100. A year ago, in January, 
February, and March, the index level of 





(Continued on page 101) 
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branch systems of Canada and England | 


with vitality nor will they appreciably | 
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pass 
now 
: TO BREMEN AND 
or 
nate 
atic: EEKLY sailings of fast ex- 
anks 
ably press, mail and passenger 
liners out of Baltimore—mak- 
ing Bremen in nine days and Hamburg 
a day later, with a cail at Havre for 
. passengersand mail—soon will augment 
erly 
ner- Baltimore’s port service for foreign 
ree 
to freight shipments. @ Recent award 
last 
by the United States Government 
a of a mail contract from Baltimore 
assures this rapid movement of ex- 
ree 
ing ports and imports. € Baltimore already 
* is one of the world’s principal bulk 
30, cargo ports. The new line adds fast de- 
0,- livery of package freight to the port’s 
1,- admitted economy and efficient han- 
_ dling of cargoes. € Closest seaport to 
ie 
the interior and most centrally located 
cet 
“el of all Atlantic ports, Baltimore pro- 
ol- . ° 
et A vides forty-two overseas steamship 
as BOOKLET, ’ : 
"Si siasine: tu: Mee, services to over 100 foreign ports. 
more,” describing ° 
dir Miata € Baltimore Trust Company finances 
— shipments, both domestic and foreign, 
national concerns . . 
nul t one and cooperates with exporters and im- 
trade, will be sent 2 7 ‘ ; 
: seseivcareiame porters in expanding theirforeigntrade. 
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‘ TRUST COMPANY 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 


. Investment 


49. PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
AS INVESTMENTS; A valuable and infor- 
mative booklet offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


55. A STATEMENT OF CAPITALIZA- 
TION, EARNINGS, AND DIVIDENDS. 
Offered by the American Water Works and 
Electric Company, 50 Broad Street, New 
York City. 


2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? 
An analysis of stock yield, the management, 
and the scope of the business is offered by 
the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Offered 


management investment companies. 
by Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 
ll. 





ualty Company. Offered by J. A. W. Igle- 
hart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


29. THE HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE OF 
TOMORROW. An economic study of the 
new Hudson River Bridge in its relation to 
the communities served. The National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York. 


31. THE FASCINATING STORY OF 
WALL STREET’S GREATEST SKY- 
SCRAPER, a booklet describing the record- 
breaking construction of the Manhattan 
Company Building, by the Starrett Corpora- 
tion, and attractive features of Starrett se- 
curities. Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 
36 Wall St., New York. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGIS- 





City. 





66. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, a 
booklet dealing with the recent growth 
and expansion of the chemical indus- 
try, as exemplified by one of the in- 
industry’s leaders, is offered by A. G. 
Becker and Company, 54 Pine St., 
New York. 

7. CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES. 
A booklet giving pertinent facts re- 
garding convertible bonds and stocks. 
Offered by George H. Burr & Co., 57 
William St., New York. 


50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR 
MONEY EARN? One of a series 
of little books of information for in- 
vestors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


47. WATER SERVICE—THE 
ARISTOCRAT OF UTILITIES, is a 
booklet describing water bonds as a 
sound form of investment. Offered 


leadership is essential. 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment 
information as furnished by financial firms of recognized 
The investment booklets listed 
on this page are yours for the asking—and our strict 
rules of eligibility of financial advertisers give added 
assurance in your dealings with these firms. 
rect (mentioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply 
choose by number and use the coupon below. 


For 1npustriaL and banking executives, the booklets 
of leading commercial banks and financial houses are 62. 
listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 
simplifying your banking and financial problems, and 
may point the way, for manufacturers, to greater econ- 
omy in production or to more effective distribution and 
sales facilities. 


Simply Use the Coupon 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than 
one booklet is desired) 


Write di- 


TER. A record for listing the impor- 
tant features of each security which 
is held by investors. Offered by Otis 
& Company, 216 Superior Street, 
N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


36. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY,” 
describing various types of securities. 
A valuable guide to every investor. A 
copy will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


A RELIABLE INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL. A 31-page booklet defin- 
ing the functions of an investment 
banker. Address R. E. Wilsey & Com- 
pany, 1225 State Bank Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT EN- 
DURE,” Utility Securities Company, 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., de- 
scribes the various securities which are 





offered by the public utility interests 





by P. W. Chapman & Company, Inc., 
105 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


10. 6%4% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
let describing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to inves- 
tors. Offered by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


12. CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A 
PERMANENT INVESTMENT, a booklet 
describing the activities of Cities Service 
Company and subsidiaries with special ref- 
erence to the common stock history and 
future possibilities. Offered by Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York. 


61. BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 
—STATISTICAL SUMMARY. A loose-leaf 
binder for the investor with weekly inserts 
descriptive of these stocks. Issued by Gilbert 
Eliott & Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 


13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, 
a pamphlet outlining some sound investment 
principles, offered by George M. Forman & 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


64. INVESTMENT COMPANIES. Con- 
solidated annual report of American Foun- 
ders Corporation and four subsidiary general 





52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 
vestors to build out of current income an 
accumulation of property to provide perma- 
nent income. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing the basis for a good invest- 
ment, is offered by the Home Mortgage Co., 
Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
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INVESTMENT BUREAU 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please have sent to the undersigned literature 
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If agreeable kindly state business.......... 


which this company serves. 


Banking and 
Other Financial 


4. LOCATE IN BALTIMORE. One of 
a series presenting the advantages enjoyed 
by industries locating in Baltimore. Offered 
by the Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 


65. FROM LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH 
AND FORWARD, a booklet explaining the 
major factors for greater profits on your 
output. Offered by First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. THEY ACT WHEN IO. K. A book- 
let describing a new plan under which the 
investor is relieved of all details and, while 
retaining full control of his purchases, is 
given the protection of comprehensive securi- 
ties analysis offered by the Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


63. DIRECTORY OF MARINE MID- 
LAND BANKS, including directors, senior 
officers and statements offered by the Ma- 
rine Midland Corp., Rand Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 98) 
all commodities (wholesale) averaged 
07.1 in comparison with the year 1926. 
In January of this year the average had | 
fallen to 93.4. In February it reached | 
92.1. In March the index was 90.8. | 
Ninety cents now will thus purchase al- | 
most as much, at wholesale, as a dollar 
could buy four years ago. The greatest 
declines are in farm products, foods, and | 
textile products. 


How Big Businesses 





Are Bought 
s WituiaM Fox built up his | 


A vast film and theater corpora- | 
tions, during the last decade, he made 
use of what are known as A and B shares. 
A shares go to the public, who furnish 
only the money; B shares go to the or- 
ganizers, who furnish the brains. Control 
of the Fox Film Corporation rested not 
with millions of shares marked A, but 
with 151,000 shares marked B; and when 
Mr. Fox lost out in the prolonged strug- 
gle with his creditors he sold those B 
shares for a price understood to be 
$18,000,000. They were purchased by 
General Theaters Equipment, Inc. 

An interesting trend in modern finance 
and industry is the consolidation—by 
bankers rather than by business men— 
of allied and even competitive indus- 
tries. Drug Incorporated is one example, 
merging drug-store merchandise from as- 
pirin to “life-savers.” Another instance 
is afforded by the General Foods Corpora- 
tion. These “general” foods are such 
things as Maxwell House coffee, Baker’s 
chocolate, Grape-Nuts, Postum, Jell-O, 
all package goods. Quite casually the 
Bancamerica-Blair Corporation announces 
the purchase of 400,000 shares of General 
Foods. No price is mentioned, but the 
stock transferred has a market value in 
excess of $23,000,000. Control in this 
instance did not pass. 

How to buy one of the country’s lead- 
ing corporations without the use of money 
has been demonstrated by the General 
Electric Company and the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, which have jointly 
sold to the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica all their rights and properties having 
to do with the manufacture and use of 
radio apparatus. The Radio Corporation 


pays for those licenses and factories with | 
6,580,375 new shares of its own stock. | 


At the market value current when the 
agreement was announced, what the West- 
inghouse and General Electric sold—and 
the Radio stock they received—each was 
worth $390,000,000. Added to a 20 per 
cent. previous interest in the Radio Cor- 
poration, these new shares give the two 





electric companies 51 per cent. of the 
voting power of Radio. 
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MEMPHIS Bae 


OF MISSISSIPPI STEAM BOAT FAME 


Meccoti on the Mississippi, like her namesake on the Nile, was 
an important inland terminus long before railroads came into general 
utility. At Memphis, halfway between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico, still dock the latest model river boats to augment the most 
modern of rail facilities. 

Ten great trunk lines now operate seventeen radiating lines out of 
Memphis, to which are added nine national highways reaching out to 
further byways of trade. 

Memphis is thus one of America’s important centers. It is a primary 
distributing city, manufacturing center, a quarter-million population 
community... gaining, in all respects, steadily, rapidly and substantially. 

Metropolises like Memphis, and the score of other fast progressing 
Southern cities, best attest the growing commercial and financial im- 
portance of the South. Where this country’s major industrial expansion 
is now taking place is a good place for investing money. 

In standard Southern municipal, railroad, utility and industrial issues, 
investors find thoroughly sound and exceptionally attractive securities. 
Caldwell & Company, southern investment bankers of broad experi- 
ence, issue monthly suggestions of these Southern securities. Write for 
a copy of the current list. 


WE BANK ON THE SOUTH 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Chicago - Gincinnati - St. Louis - Jackson - Louisville - Knoxville . Bristol - Tampa - Memphis 
Dallas - Chattanooga - New Orleans - Birmingham - Jacksonville 
Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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A Thousand Leagues Under the Ice 


APTAIN SIR HUBERT WILKINS, 

the Antarctic commuter, 
has been reading Jules Verne. Powers 
of observation and deduction far less re- 
markable than those of the inimitable 
Sherlock permit one to make that state- 
ment with some assurance. He pro- 
poses to continue his cruises around the 
south polar continent, charting unknown 
seas and coastline; but since surface ves- 
sels and aircraft have in turn failed him 
he will make use of the only remaining 
method, the submarine. Twenty thou- 
sand leagues under the sea? No! Sir 
Hubert would be satisfied with one 
thousand. 

Standing before the distinguished fel- 
lows of the American Geographical So- 
ciety recently, upon returning from his 
fourth season in the Antarctic, George 
Hubert Wilkins (the Sir is only two 
years old) confessed failure. He is ready 
to abandon the airplane, which has 

102 


NOT CONTENT with exploring Antarctica by air, 
Captain Wilkins now plans to go by submarine. 


served him faithfully but not well 
enough. It seems that you cannot de- 
pend upon ice in the south polar seas. 
Some years ago Wilkins found it six feet 
thick; this year it was less than two. 
From midnight to noon, one day, while 
the whole expedition worked to land the 
plane on shelf ice and change from pon- 
toons to skis, the thermometer rose from 
24 degrees Fahrenheit to 54, the plane 
began to sink through what had been firm 
ice, and the expedition had to move far- 
ther south in search of better luck. 

As the explorer relates his recent ex- 
periences the listener obtains three dis- 
tinct impressions: (1) whenever he and 
his pilot found air conditions right to lift 
their plane out of weter, the sea was 
filled with ice; (2) when there was no 
ice, the sea was raging; (3) when the 
water was both clear and fairly calm, the 
sky was so overcast as to make airplane 
observation impractical. 


In two seasons Wilkins has flown 6000 
miles over land never before seen by 
man, and has charted 1500 miles of new 
coastline. He has found that Graham 
Land and Charcot Land are not parts 
of the mainland of the Antarctic conti- 
nent, but are islands in a great archi- 
pelago. To hear the man talk one gath- 
ers that there was nothing but failure. 


AILURE, HOWEVER, is no stranger 

to Wilkins. His earlier experi- 
ences in the Antarctic culminated in the 
ill-fated expedition of Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton (1921-22). Then he turned his at- 
tention to the Arctic, with the idea of 
crossing unexplored land between Alaska 
and Norway. He failed in 1926. He 
failed in 1927. But 1928 found him 
back at Point Barrow, Alaska, for a third 
attempt; and in April of that year, with 
the late Carl Ben Eielson as pilot, he flew 
across the top of the world to land within 
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sight of Spitzbergen—a feat as yet un- | 


surpassed in courage and navigational | 
skill. For twenty-two hours and a half | 
they rode the northern skies, when a | 


, forced landing meant violent death or | 


worse. For that achievement the Na- | 


tional Geographic Society awarded its 


first medal to Wilkins, and the British | 


Crown persuaded him to alter his name | 


from George Hubert Wilkins to Sir Hu- 
bert Wilkins. (He is Australian-born, 
the title of captain being that of an of- 
ficer in the Australian Flying Corps dur- 
ing the War.) 


Failure is only a temporary condition | 


with those polar explorers who return 
alive, and Sir Hubert’s two recent dis- 
appointments in the Antarctic only serve 
to give assurance of ultimate success. 
He is keen to go back for a third venture, 
this time in a submarine. The man has 
a fixed idea: that weather in the years to 
come will be forecast from meteorologi- 
cal stations set up in polar regions. He 


would have a chain of them established | 


and maintained for a period of at least 
ten years, in order to test the theory that 
a knowledge of Antarctic conditions will 
help forecast seasonal variations with 
comparative accuracy. 


IS CONTINUED VISITS to the 
Antarctic are thus not merely 
to fly over the land and sea, but rather 





to find the southernmost point in the | 
South Pacific area where a meteorologi- | 


cal station could be located and also 
maintained. The possibility of finding 
clear weather, combined with seas favor- 
able for a take-off in a loaded plane, he 
has demonstrated to be too uncertain. 
He believes that contact could be more 
easily and economically established by 
using submersible vessels, which could 
go under the ice pack and come up nearer 
the land or at least close to the edge of 
the solid ice shelf. 

Icebergs? They could be avoided with 
comparative ease. Trapped beneath shelf 
ice several feet thick? With a strongly 
built conning tower the submersible 
would force its way through, even with- 
out a drill. In fact, to hear Sir Hubert 
speak, there are no difficulties, or hardly 
any worth mentioning. 

It is understood that this idea of sub- 
marine navigation under vast ice fields is 
not original with the explorer. Simon 
Lake saw its possibilities, and so did the 


Russian Government in the days of the | 


Czar. Russian ports in the northland are 
closed by ice half the year. What is 
more simple than to dive under the ice 
from the open sea and rise in a cleared 
zone within the harbor? 

Wilkins has the same idea, though if 
he were to fail he would not be within 
the harbor of a great city but several 
thousands of miles away from all hope of 
rescue. At the point where Antarctic 
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How to F igure the investment values behind 
the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 











Expressed 
In Terms of 
Human Relations— 


This means that there is a constant increase in 
comfort, convenience and well being in 
scores of thousands of homes. 


It also means that the opportunity for work 
and the earning power of hundreds of thou- 
sandsofmenand womenare enlarged because 
of this steady gain in power consumption. 


Such is the social significance of these figures 
that they are of profound importance not 
only to the investor whose funds provide the 
service, but to the public which furnishes 
the ever increasing demand. 


AMERICAN 
WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Review of Reviews, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1930. 

State of NEW YORK 

County of NEW YORK { §5- 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Albert 
Shaw, Jr., who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Review of Reviews, and the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher. editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publisher, The Review 
of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Editor, Albert Shaw, 55 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Managing Editor, Howard Florance, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York;.Business Manager, Albert Shaw, Jr., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. 2. That the owner is: 
The Review of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth 


Ave., New York; Albert Shaw, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
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ice halts a surface ship and impedes fly. 
ing craft, Wilkins would dip his sub. 
mersible and renew his progress south. 
ward toward open water or ice thin 
enough to crash through. If he fails 
there—what a beautiful death! 


The Indianapolis “500 


e OAR-SPLUTTER-bang-swish! Brit- 
ish green, French blue, Ger. 
man white, Italian red, American multi- 
colored. Here they come, down the 
straightaway before the packed grand- 
stands. Products of Wolverhampton, of 
Paris, Stuttgart, Turin, or Detroit, these 
speeding automobiles are feats of engi- 
neering—mechanically ahead of the 
times. 

Auto-racing is called a sport; but it is 








more than that. The great testing 
ground in all automotive progress, 
speedways developed the four-wheel 


brake, modern streamlining, the straight- 
eight motor, the new front-drive prin- 
ciple, small high-speed engines, wire 
wheels, and much besides. Any innova- 
tion that can ‘stand the racing gaff be- 
comes a contribution. 

For this year’s Indianapolis classic, 
the American Grand Prix held on Me- 
morial Day since 1911, the required 
specifications of the racers have greatly 
changed. The highly specialized little 
machines have been discarded, and a 
more normal car is called for. The maxi- 
mum piston displacement will be 366 
cubic inches (six liters). The car must 
carry two occupants, instead of one; only 
two carburetors may be used, only two 
valves per cylinder, and superchargers are 
barred. Two independent brake systems 
are required, and also a reveise gear. To 
qualify, a speed of 85 m.p.4. must be at- 
tained; and no machine ioay bear the 
name of a manufacturer unless that 
manufacturer has constructed the main 
component parts. Weight and width are 
also regulated. 

The Indianapolis race has always at- 
tracted foreign entries, and five times 
European cars have triumphed. Since 
the War teams have been entered by 
Sunbeam, Talbot, Ballot, Peugeot, Bug- 
atti, Fiat, Gregoire, Bentley, Mercedes, 
Delage. A car of special interest to be 
raced this year is a_ sixteen-cylinder 
Italian Maserati, which attained 153 
m.p.h. in trials at Cremona, Baconi 
Borzacchini will drive, assisted by a 
brother of the manufacturer—Ernesto 
Maserati. Another entry is Juan Gau- 
dino, twice winner of the Argentine Gran 
Premio Nacional. Two South Americans 
drove for Bugatti in 1923; the year a 
marvellous fleet of two-passenger Mer- 
cedes was vanquished by the lighter 
American one-seaters. 

The Italian Grand Prix at Rome this 
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vear was set for May 25, and this inter- 
national event detained certain Euro- 
pean concerns which would otherwise 
have invaded Indianapolis. Incidentally, 
the latter racecourse is two and a half 
miles of slippery brick—with low-banked 
turns. The winner gets $20,000 and ad- 
ditional special prizes, with the next nine 
reaping lesser rewards. Foreign cars to 
win the event have been the Peugot, 
Delage and Mercedes. The American 
winners include Marmon, National, Mon- 
roe, Duesenberg, H. C. S., and various 
special contraptions. A 1925 Duesenberg 
holds the record—101.13 m.p.h. 
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Speed With Safety 


IRPLANES, MOTOR CARS, new €X- 

press liners, all are making the 
public speed-conscious, and the railroads 
are losing no time in meeting the situa- 
tion, says the Business Week for April 
30. Train service is being speeded up in 
so far as safety permits. 

The Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
& Ohio roads are battling to make the 
best run between New York and Wash- 
ington, and are reducing schedules be- 
tween the cities. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford now has its famous 
Yankee Clipper making the New York- 
Boston run in four hours and forty-five 
minutes. Previously the fastest trains, 
the Merchants’ Limited and the Knicker- 
bocker, took five hours, as they still do. 
However, these two trains stop at New 
London, one more stop than the Yankee 
Clipper makes. Each car of the Yankee 
Clipper is named for a sailing ship 
famous in New England’s history. 

It is now possible to cross the conti- 
nent by rail in three days. One may 
leave New York on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury or the Broadway Limited, have two 
hours in Chicago, and continue the jour- 
ney on the Northwestern-Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific’s Overland Limited to 
San Francisco, or the Santa Fe’s Chief to 
Los Angeles. The Chief makes the Chi- 
cago-Los Angeles run in 56% hours. 

The New York Central runs four west- 
bound, and five eastbound, twenty-hour 
trains between New York and Chicago. 
The Pennsylvania has three westbound 
and three eastbound twenty-hour trains. 
The Twentieth Century and the Broad- 
way Limited, famous trains, used to 
speed between their terminals on an 
eighteen-hour schedule, but the time was 
reduced some years ago in the interests 
of safety. The Erie has put on a 24%4- 
hour train from New York to Chicago. 

The fastest long-distance run in North 
America is made largely in the province 
of Ontario, where the New York Cen- 
tral’s Wolverine averages almost 58 miles 
an hour for 228 miles. Yet the same 
road took pride recently in announcing 
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A PROFITABLE FIELD— 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


More than three hundred million dollars of public 
utility properties comprise Tri-Utilities Corporation 
—one of the great utility systems of this country. 
@ In consolidating the many operating units under 
one management control, and in financing capital 
requirements, G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. have provided 
investors with exceptionally attractive opportunities 
for safe and profitable investment. 

@ Tri-Utilities Corporation securities participate in 
the combined earnings of three major public utility 
services — electric light and power, gas and water. 
The properties operate in more than half the states 
of the Union and serve nearly 700 communities. 
@ The varied operations of the system, covering 
such a wide territory, give to these securities a de- 
gree of diversification seldom found. 















































GROWTH IN REVENUES 
OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
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The consistent increases 
inrevenues,shown above, 
give confirming evidence 
of the competent and 
progressive management 
of the corporation; and 
reflect, as well, the oper- 
ating efficiency of each of 
the subsidiary companies. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OnRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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Growth Adds 
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ORMAL growth of 
N the same proper- 
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number of customers 





























Chart shows number 
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served by the Associated System from 687,000 in 
1920 to 1,368,000 at the end of 1929. 
An interesting feature of this growth is its 


regularity. Year in and out, the number of cus- 


tomers has increased at an annual rate of about 


10%. This steady growth in customers has been 


accompanied by a similar growth in earnings. 


Since 1920 gross earnings have increased 109%— 
number of customers 99%. 


To make an Associated investment write for 
FOLDER F-7. 
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61 Broadway 
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| that its Empire State Express would 
| make the New York-Buffalo run in 8% 


hours, fifteen minutes slower than the 
schedule in 1907. This same train once 
attained a speed of 1124 miles per hour 
for a short distance in 1893. If you ask 
a railroad official why train speeds are 
actually slower today than they were in 
1900, he will reply succinctly, “Safety.” 


Week-ending Abroad 


H° WOULD you like to spend 
a week-end in Paris? Go to 
the Opera Friday night, say, spend Satur- 
day at the races with a jaunt to Ver- 
sailles thrown in, visit Notre Dame and 
the Madeleine Sunday, start back home 
Monday, land in New York Wednesday. 
You’ve been away from home just one 
week. 

It can’t be done now. But giant air- 
ships can and will do it, writes William 
S. Dutton in the American magazine. 

“By 1934 it should be a fact, by 1940 
a commonplace,” he says. “Man-made 
air monsters, as big as our greatest sky- 
scrapers, will ride the ocean skyways like 
mighty silver-plated hotels magically 
floating on high. London will be within 
two dawns of Broadway.” 

“Three things have made the commer- 
cial airship practicable today,” says the 
writer, “whereas it was impracticable only 
a few years ago. The first of these three 
is helium, the gas which will neither burn 
nor explode. Second is duralumin, the 
light, strong alloy of aluminum and cop- 
per used in the rigid ship’s frame. Third 
is radio.” 


Science Sidelights 


ORTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO Thomas 

Edison found a faint stream of 
electricity flowing through the vacuum 
in the incandescent lamp over which he 
labored. It was electron action. That 
action has made possible the vacuum 
tube, and because of the vacuum tube 
we have radio broadcasting, transconti- 
nental and transocean telephony, sound 
pictures, televox and the other electrical 
men, television, and an untold future in 
the transmission of electric power. Its 
use in chemistry, physics, medicine, bi- 
ology, and education is bounded only by 
the future. So vital has it become that 
a magazine, Electronics, has _ been 
founded to explain it. 


@ @ GuiiINc continues to attract 
those who practise their air-mindedness. 
At the same time airplanes grow more 
powerful, more efficient. Meanwhile en- 
gineers have crossed the two, and pro- 
duced a hybrid: the powered glider. One, 
on the market only a few months, boasts 
that it is the fastest-selling airplane in 
America. Built for one, it will carry 
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two; its motor is of 30 hp., its cost 
$1495, and it flies 35 miles on a gallon. 
Last month these columns reported 
the first commercial Diesel aircraft en- 
gine. Now another manufacturer has 
applied to a standard aircraft engine, 
by means of a new valve, the Diesel prin- 
ciple which permits burning furnace oil. 
Success of the Diesel idea was hailed as a 
great economy, a greater saver of human 
life by removal of the dread of fire. But 
last month L. M. Woolson, designer of 
the first engine, was killed in a crash 
caused by a blinding snowstorm. 





@ @ ForTY-EIGHT nations are sending 
engineers and executives to the second 
world power conference in Berlin, June 
16 to 25. Power is called the great prob- 
lem of the age. Sixty reports are sched- 
uled for delivery, and public addresses 
will be made in the largest halls in Ber- 
lin. Albert Einstein will attend in per- 
son, Thomas Edison in sound-pictures. 


@ @ For THE FIRST TIME in history 
an international congress has discussed 
the mental and nervous disorders to 
which man is more and more subject. 
Control of these diseases, crime, alco- 
holism, care of the insane, labor prob- 
lems, and education were investigated. 
The meeting was in Washington in May. 


@ @ In Avucust, 1929, these columns 
reported the first telephone conversa- 
tions between a speeding train and ordi- 
nary telephones. Last month, on a train 
racing nearly seventy miles an hour be- 
tween Toronto and Montreal, passengers 
chatted With observers in London. 


@ @ Wuen THE American Chemical 
Society met in Atlanta recently it was 





reported that: the newest vitamin, G, 
holds a clue to premature old age; a beer 


bacillus that brews vegetable oils and fats | 


at low cost has been found; a new kind 


of sugar can be made from straw and | 


cottonseed, at 5 cents the pound. 

When the American Philosophical So- 
ciety met in Philadelphia for its 204th 
annual session it was reported that the 
mystery of growing tissue and reproduc- 
tion of life by cell division is the product 
of a chemical reaction, demonstrable in 
a laboratory. 


@ @ THE NINTH and newest planet, 
whose place in the solar system was ex- 
plained in these columns last month, has 
now been calculated to require 3200 
years to circle its orbit. It will remain 
in view a century more, then vanish for 
3000 years. While astronomers the 
world over were studying it, Canadian 
observers, looking over photographs 
taken in 1924, found an unkiown celes- 
tial object. Doubt-exists whether it is 
the new trans-Neptune planet, another 
planet, or a comet. 
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NCREASING are the uses of electricity. Think how 
many times you turn a switch... press a button. 


Commonwealth Edison Company, serving Chicago 
electrically, had 950,800 customers on December 31, 1929. 
The sale of electricity per capita for 1929 was 1,190 kilo- 
watt hours, an increase of 8.2% over the preceding year. 
Steadily the use of electricity becomes more widespread 
... more essential to modern living. 


We distribute the securities of progressive public utility 
companies operating in 31 states. Send for our list of 
offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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‘To the man who would rise 
toa commanding position 
in business, a sound 
fs and practical knowl- 

edge of Law is exceed- 
ingly valuable. Among the larger business enter- 
prises, the law-trained man is often preferred for 
the higher executive ag a Many great corpora- 
tions—the C. & N. W. Ry., for example, the In- 
ternational Paper Co., the Packard Motor Co., the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., the Standard Oil Co. of 
N. J., the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—are headed by men of 
legal training. In the lier corporations or in one’s 
own business, a knowledge of law spells larger success. 








For the whole intricate 
structure of business is 
“=e ° Lee. . 
‘In looking over the aan 
field,” writes a prominent 
Eastern manufacturer, “I find that nearly all the 
positions commanding a salary of $10,000 or more 
are filled by men who have studied law.” Fit yourself 
at home, in your spare time, for larger success in 
business. Full law course leading to degree of LL.B., 
or shorter Business Law course. LaSalle will guide 
you step by step. We furnish all text material, 
including 14-volume Law Library. Low cost, easy 
terms. Get our valuable 64- “Law Guide 
and “Evidence” books free. Send for them now. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 667-L, CHICAGO 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 





















































( HEMISTS HAVE MADE trees 


needless for hundreds of 
uses where only a few years ago trees 
were essential. Yet the present day may 
truthfully be called the age of wood. 

Wood still remains the chief building 
material, the most economical and the 
most easily used and obtained—for so- 
called mill type construction. But how 
is wood to keep pace with the tempo of 
the times, when things are being speeded 
up so enormously? 

The answer is by artificial treatment 
so that its life can be extended five to 
six times. From 10 to 1000 years are 
required to cultivate trees for use as 
structural lumber. Suitable standing tim- 
ber must be hauled increasingly greater 
distances to its market, so increasing the 
cost. Anything that will increase the life 
of lumber, therefore, represents a real 
gain, not only in the life of the structure 
but in the cost of maintenance and up- 
keep. 

Wood properly preserved will last 
twenty to twenty-four years where it may 
last only three to five years when un- 
treated. That is quite long enough for 
the majority of industrial structures, for 
many of them are being torn down in 
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Industry 


A Department for Business Executives 


Wood in the 
Age of Steel 





















THE LIFE OF LUMBER CAN BE LENGTHENED 


Much of it is now treated to resist attack and decay. 
above are telephone poles being dipped in creosote. 







limmediately 
Above that is 


wood in a cylinder, ready for impregnation with preservative under pres- 
sure. At left is the interior of a modern wood-preserving plant. 


much shorter time to make place for 
more modern buildings. Zinc chloride 
and creosote are the two outstanding 
wood preservatives. The use of the 
former, begun about seventy-five years 
ago, has made rapid headway during the 
last few years in preference to creosote 
because it will not stain, discolor, ooze, 
or cause an odor. 


AILROADS WERE AMONG the first 

to realize the importance of 
treating wood, because they used such 
enormous quantities of ties, fence posts, 
guards, gates, and the like. During 1927 
alone the savings from treating railroad 
ties amounted to $55,956,000. Some 
25,000,000 board feet of zinc-chloride 
treated wood were used in mines, mills, 
highway posts, and miscellaneous struc- 
tures in 1927. 

Today, a preserved tie will stay in ser- 
vice twelve to twenty-two years instead 
of lasting only about eight years as for- 
merly. Even so, treated ties do not rot. 
They wear out because of mechanical 
failure. Yet the mines could save vastly 
more than the railroads, because the cost 
of replacing props and mining lumber is 
greater. The government has estimated 


that 2,400,000,000 boards of timber are 
used each year in the mines and that of 
this 5 to 15 per cent. or some 250,000,000 
board feet should be treated. During 
1928, 9,600,000 board feet, or less than 
5 per cent. of the lumber used in mines, 
was actually treated. Yet authentic sav- 
ings of from 7 to 33 per cent. have been 
reported after treating mine timber. 

Public utilities such as telephone, elec- 
tric light, power, and railway companies 
are rapidly realizing the economy of 
treating their poles. Many untreated 
poles could stay up only nine months 
with safety, whereas treated poles were 
still serviceable after twenty-two years 
of use. Many state highway depart- 
ments are turning to preserved wood. 
Minnesota during the last three years 
has installed 96,500 posts, pressure- 
treated with zinc chloride. South Caro- 
lina and Illinois are doing the same, while 
Harvard and Columbia Universities used 
zinc chloride to preserve the wooden 
seats of their stadiums. 

The possibilities of saving by using 
preserved wood on farms, for anything 
from fence posts to barns and hot-houses, 
are enormous. To this should be added 
the vast amount of wood trestles, plat- 
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Daily reports to Business Headquarters 


... from every front! 


O general would dream of 

directing his army without 
daily reports to headquarters. And 
thousands of successful business 
heads direct their enterprises in the 
same sure way. 


Reports from each department 


These executives chart progress on 
the basis of figures kept up-to- 
date ... boiled-down reports of the 
status of every department, placed 
on their desks at nine o'clock 
every morning. 

With Elliott-Fisher they know 
every day exactly where business 
stood the day before — week in 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
’ Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Distributed by 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION Name 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


and week out. No guesswork to 
it. And their firms are noted for 
good management. 

Elliott-Fisher gives the daily 
check on sales, inventories, ship- 
ments, cash on hand, accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, etc., so 
necessary for sound judgment in 
making business decisions. 


Costs nothing in payroll 
additions 


Yet the Elliott-Fisher method of 
business control costs nothing in 


The Elliott-Fisher flat all 
surface accounting- & 
writing machine SG. 


payroll additions. In most cases 
where this equipment is installed, 
fewer people can do more work. 
It merely brings your accounting 
methods together in a single efh- 
cient, unified plan. 

Let us tell you how Elliott- 
Fisher is serving businesses similar 
to yours. The coupon below will 
bring full information. 
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342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 
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When the Watchman 
Carries 





His Conscience 








Some employers are inclined to trust to 
a watchman’s conscience to keep him 
awake during his hours of duty. They 
forget that watchmen are human, and 
that one of the most human, the most 
basic of desires is the desire to sleep. 


A Detex Watchman’s Clock is the best 
conscience a watchman can carry.. He 
knows that the record on the dial cannot 
be altered or explained away. 


Detex Watchman’s Clocks are accurate, 
strongly built and completely tamper- 
proof. The most ingenious watchman 
cannot “‘beat’’ them. 


Send the coupon below for the Patrol Booklet 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION | 


4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
37 Beach St., Boston 98 Varick St., N.Y. 
Room 801, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 
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ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 
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forms of railroad stations and railroad 
cars, boardwalks, highway posts and the 
many applications of under-structure 
timbers where the gospel of conservation 
has not yet permeated. In wood for 
fence posts, sign boards, trestle work, 
foundations, bridges, loading docks, ware- 
houses, and storage bins treatment is a 
good investment. 

According to records of the Bureau 
of Mines, zinc chloride wood preserva- 
tives do not change the strength of 
wood appreciably. But they do _ in- 
crease its average strength because 
treated wood will not fail under its load 
in a few years from attack by termites, 
by fungi and pests that develop a gradual 
or rapid weakening of the structure. 
Another advantage of zinc chloride pre- 
servative is that it has an appreciable 
fire-retarding effect. 

While zinc chloride cannot be said to 
produce so-called fireproof lumber, it is 
an important factor in giving it low in- 
flammability, so reducing the fire hazards 
from ordinary sources of ignition, the 
fire resistivity depending upon the 
amount of salt used per cubic foot of 
lumber. Wood treated with zinc chloride 
retains its original color. The treatment 
is odorless and colorless, and has no ob- 
jectionable effect upon woodworking 
tools, screws, nails, glue, or hardware. It 
“takes” paint, without causing flaking, 
scaling, or cracking. 

The humid atmosphere and high tem- 
peratures in paper and pulp mills, pack- 
ing plants, laundries, bakeries, and similar 
structures cause rapid decay or rotting 
wood. Treated lumber means much 
lower upkeep costs but slightly higher 
initial cost. 

Termites and other insects take a 


heavy yearly toll of timber, especially 


under tropical conditions where these 
wood-boring insects thrive, and where 
fungi and rot also have to be contended 
with. The Port of New Orleans and the 
State of California’s Termite Investiga- 
tion Committee are wrestling with this 
problem, which causes an annual loss in 
this country of $45,000,000. These pests 
not only undermine entire structures but 
also damage furniture, mine props—in 
fact any structure of wood. In tropical 
climes, wood may fail within a few 
months from these insect pests. But 
when treated, it will stand up for many 
years, apparently immune to insects. 
Modernized lumber is preserved lum- 
ber. The opportunities for preserved 
wood are enormous. The potential sav- 


| ings are tremendous, when it is borne in 


mind that the cost of labor for erection 
remains the same as for untreated lum- 
ber, whereas a 15 or 20 per cent. addi- 
tional cost for the wood increases the life 
of the structure anywhere from two to 
six times. It is obvious that the use of 
treated lumber is deserving of the most 
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careful consideration. The longer life of 
the structure, the lower upkeep and main- 
tenance cost, the salvage value, the lower 
fire hazard with accompanying lower in- 
surance rates, are factors that must be 
considered. 

Wood is still the supreme material for 
many buildings. Preserved wood meets 
the standards and requirements of 1930. 


Profit-Sharing in 
the Boiler Room 


ee 


¥ 6 pip the right thing, 


when vou suggested that we 
raise the bonus,” said the vice-president, 
turning to the factory superintendent. 
“While a month is not very long, it is 
long enough to show that we have cer- 
tainly increased production and cut our 
costs. Of course, the new rate is so new 
that it may not continue to be such a 
powerful stimulant. The men may slow 
down... .” ; 

“But they won’t,” said the superintend- 
ent. “They can make some real money 
at the present rate, and that’s what they 
want. Under the stimulus of the bigger 
bonus they have now settled down at 
the new pace. They can keep it up be- 
cause the inducement makes it worth 
while.” 

“Tt shows that cutting costs and speed- 
ing production are not only a matter 
of new equipment or new methods,” 
went on the vice-president. “It’s the old 
story of inducement or reward over 
again.” Turning to the chief engineer, the 
vice-president said, “I wish we could 
cut our power costs like our production 
costs. If the bonus works in the shop, 
why shouldn’t it work in the boiler room? 
If men work harder when they find they 
can earn more, why won’t our firemen 
try to save coal if the more they can 
save the more they earn?” 

“The firemen will save coal if they are 
paid to save coal,” replied the engineer, 
“and any plant burning ten tons of coal 
a day or more can afford to use a bonus. 
And, what’s more, it doesn’t cost any- 
thing to get it started—anyway, not more 
than $100 to $150.” 

That’s just it. Executives forget that 
reward and inducement that increase pro- 
duction and cut costs in the shop or fac- 
tory will do the same in the boiler room. 
The boiler-room bonus is one of the most 
neglected opportunities—a short-cut to 
very real fuel savings. Yet it is working 
wonders in many plants, without any 
trouble or bother. 

While there are many forms of boiler- 
room bonus, the simplest is to pay the 
men according to the increase in carbon 
dioxide, which is the one single important 
index of combustion efficiency. An 
analysis of the coal is made, so that the 
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designed to acquaint business 


men with Grinnell Company as it | 
really is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- || 
tection for which it first won inter- 
national fame and leadership is not 
the chief business of the Company. 


he conus Ne Maeve ice Say “[ERMOLIER, a Grinnell development in unit heaters, is the 


other industrial piping specialties ' : pee : 
a , est and cheapest device for heating industrial and commer- 
and commodities has been built on clk baliien. 


super-standards of manufacture and || iin a 
on original conceptions which are |) It delivers both a saving in the cost of heat and a surprising satis- 


well known to engineers and archi- | faction in results. This new degree of satisfaction, with none of the 
tects. Businessmen,too,needtoknow failings and vagaries of cast iron radiation, establishes Thermolier as 
the real quality in these products. the modern installation. Into it is built 50 years of heating experience. 


Ten thousand of these units have already been installed, and are 
daily winning preference by performance. 


One small unit only two feet wide by two feet high gives more 
satisfactory heat than ten times its weight in pipe coils or cast iron 
radiation. Temperature is automatically controlled; supervision of 
heat becomes a thing of the past. Units are up out of the wav blow- 
ing heat down. 


Let our engineers help you solve your heating problem. Write 
today for further information and the booklet illustrating Thermo- 
lier’s 14 points of definite superiority. Address Grinnell Company, 
Inc., 250 West Exchange St., Providence. R. I. 


The ORGANIZING HAND 


prepares for your needs 


[romonvinee ENGINEER | 





the copper unit heater. A better and > éf tL 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial and pee Oe, 
commercial buildings. 


with the famous Hydron 
bellows, insuring perfect operation of your steam radiators. 


Pipe bends, welded headers and the 
Triple XXX line for super power work. 


perfectly threaded, accurately machined 
and rigidly inspected. 

featuring easy adjustability after the pip- } 
ing is up. 





Complete svstems em- { 
ploying the unique automatic control, Amco. 


A 


with the famous Quartz POWER ENG 
bulb head. The world’s largest sprinkler manufacturer ——S_GinaeRy 





and contractor. 











GRINNELL COMPANY 


Branches in all Principal Cities : Executive Offices: Providence, R. I. 
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“Both can NOW be 
controlled as you wish 


for a manufacturing process or for 
comfort, in a small, as well as a large 
installation, and at reasonable cost. 


Air conditioning, the art of mak- 
ing the climate within a building 
independent of the climatic changes 
without, has long been successfully 
practiced by the air engineer. 


But it has required bulky, expen- 
sive apparatus, specially constructed 
at great cost. 


Now air conditioning is done bet- 
ter and less expensively with Niagara 
Air Conditioners, complete, stand- 
ard air conditioning units. 


If you manufacture, use or store 
hygroscopic materials, or employ 
people to work under conditions of 
discomfort, it will be profitable for 
you to install Niagara Air Condi- 
tioners. 


Niagara Air Conditioners will 
clean and warm, or cool, or moisten 


or dry the air you use, dependably. 


This Niagara Air 
Conditioner works 
in the experimen- 
tal laboratory of a 
great electric com- | 
pany, making climatic 
changes io order, so that 
scientists may observe 
their effects. It will also 


prevent climatic 
changes, keeping 
temperature and 
moisture content 
uniform day or 
night, summer or winter. 
Niagara Air Conditioners 
made in 6 sizes, can be 
used singly or in batteries. 





NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
General Sales Office 
95 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Sales Offices and ‘Representatives 


673 Ontario St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 3 Ayer St., Anaover, 

Mass.; 760 Hippodrome Annex, Cleveland, Ohio; 1657 

Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; La Fayette Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; 4 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
943 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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theoretical maximum value of carbon 
dioxide is determined. The carbon diox- 
ide is then taken in the plant during sev- 
eral days of normal operation. Simple 
tests are made to determine maxi- 
mum carbon dioxide that can be main- 
tained when the men try to keep their 
furnaces in proper condition by careful 
firing, proper control of draft, ash pit 
doors, and damper. 

The difference between the carbon di- 
oxide under normal conditions and the 
condition where every man is on his toes 
represents a direct saving in fuel. It is 
then simple to calculate just how much 
every additional per cent. of carbon di- 
oxide is worth, in dollars and cents an 
hour. The payment in a_ boiler-room 
bonus for the increase in carbon dioxide 
is then pro-rated so that the men receive 
anywhere from 25 to 75 per cent. of the 
saving. 

The less experience and skill and the 
farther away conditions are from ideal 
conditions in the boiler room, the more 
profitabie the boiler-room bonus will be. 
In many shops the efficiency will be 
brought up from 70 to 79 per cent., in 
others from 67 to 79 per cent. A plant 
burning ten tons of coal a day, costing 
$5 a ton, can usually save from $4 to 
$4.50 a day after putting in a bonus sys- 
tem. The fireman will invariably be 
satisfied with $1.25 of the savings. The 
boiler-room bonus is well established, al- 
though it has been forgotten more or less 
since the World War. There is profit 
in it. If your organization is spending 
$50 a day or more for fuel, you will 
save by developing a boiler-room bonus. 


To Light Up 
Is to Speed Up 


A SOON AS the weather grows 
warm, the lamps in the parks 
and along the drives will kill their myri- 
ads of night insects. Attracted by the 
glare, the insects cannot keep away. 
They dash themselves against the glass, 
injuring themselves fatally or dropping 
from fatigue. 

There is a lesson in this for the ex- 
ecutive seeking ways to increase sales, 
speed production. Human beings, like 
insects and animals, are attracted by 
bright lights. The dark store is the store 
that people pass by. These facts are 
known, but often overlooked. The in- 
fluence of adequate illumination upon 
accident prevention, upon production and 
spoilage and the increase in output is 
perhaps better known. 

Speaking before the Broadway Asso- 
ciation of New York, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce recently stated that 





without adequate lighting the most ap- 


| proved and modern store will fail to at- 
AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT | 


tract the trade it might otherwise com- 
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mand. He cited two experiments maj 
by the Pacific Coast Electrical Associ: 
tion. Modern lighting equipment wa 
installed in two poorly lighted establis}, 
ments, one a jewelry store and the othe 
a confectionery and lunch room. A clog. 
check on advertising value and actu 
business done was made before and afte 
the change. 

Less than 17 per cent. of the passer. 
by stopped to look into the jewelry stor 
window under the old lighting. But wit 
good modern lighting the percentay 
jumped to 70. The jeweler, now spen¢. 
ing $30 more a month for electricity, j 
getting four times as much advertising 
value from his windows, and his actu 
business has increased 27 per cent. Fo 
the lunch room, the increase in the aé. 
vertising value of the brighter window 
was from 21 to 52 per cent. by actual 
count. 

Light is a tool, an asset that is not be 
ing capitalized as fully as it should be. 


Industrial 
Sidelights 


sioner has long been used to 


cover metal structures to pro 


tect them from corrosion and rust. Now 
concrete is being protected by a metal 
surface—particles of molten metal being 
“shot” from a “pistol” under the impulse 
of high-pressure air. The metal spray 


fills up the pores and interstices and sur- J 


face irregularities of the concrete, in this 


way firmly binding a metallic covering to f 


the underlying mass of concrete. Al- 
though any metal may be used, lead 
recommends itself to concrete and brick- 
work on account of its toughness and 
weathering qualities. The process is 
particularly useful on the inner surfaces 
of reservoirs, tunnels, basins, and _ the 
like, which become impermeable to and 
proof against the erosive action of water. 


@ @ “Save THE SURFACE and you save 
all,” the paint men say. It is estimated 
that of the 90 billion dollars’ worth of 
buildings in the United States, 67 billion 
dollars’ worth are unpainted or _ insuf- 
ficiently protected by paint. The summer 
months are the ideal months for painting 
—which is not so much an expense as an 
investment. 


@ @ NINE cartoaps of insulating ma- 
terials are handled from railroad cars to 
storage, then to the assembly line every 
week for the electric refrigerators built 
by the General Electric Company. Were 
material moved without mechanical han- 
dling equipment, from fifteen to twenty 
men and a fleet of trucks would be re- 
quired. A conveyor system has been in- 
stalled so that from four to six men 
handle all the material without conges- 
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tion. This is typical of the advantages of 
material-handling apparatus. 


@ @ Wirnin the past few months, 
four large railroads have placed initial 
orders for enough freight cars made of 
rust-resisting alloy steel to make a train 
twenty-two miles long. Alloy reduces the 
weight per car by more than one ton, and 


thereby substantially increases both the | 


payload and number of cars in a train. 


@ @ From many tests it seems well 
established that the work done by night 
shifts averages between 10 and 25 per 
cent. less than the work done during day 
shifts. The chief reason appears to be 
insufficient and improper lighting. Yet 
the cost of correct illumination per foot- 
candle is probably not more than one- 
tenth of one per cent. of the employees’ 
remuneration. Good lighting is a profit- 
able investment, whether in the store or 
in the factory. 


@ @ Arter the Philadelphia Athletics 
beat the Chicago Cubs in the World 
Series baseball contests last year, one of 
the probable reasons leaked out. Connie 
Mack—the Athletics’ astute manager— 
had had a man watching the Cubs’s ball 
games for a month prior to the series! 

Connie Mack’s watcher recorded each 
individual batting performance of the 
Cubs. He knew which balls each player 
liked and which he didn’t. He studied 
every move of the Cubs’s play. He knew 
where each outfielder played against the 
Giants and to what fields each batter was 
most likely to hit. He knew from 
analysis the strength and weaknesses of 
each Cub player. Nothing was left to 
chance. What smashing victories busi- 
ness would make if executives made sim- 
ilarly careful plans, employed deliberate 
tactics and analyzed the whys and where- 
fores of trends, markets, fads and fash- 
ions before going ahead! 


@ @ On pace 119 of the May issue 
appeared this statement: “ ... Also in 
the development of the cement industry, 
which increased considerably in 1929, 
notwithstanding the slump in_ building 
activities.” A letter from the Cement 
Institute in New York City indicates that 


the cement industry suffered a recession | 
instead of an increase last year. The | 


letter says: “The production of portland 
cement in 1929 was 170,198,000 barrels 
compared with 175,968,000 barrels in 
1928, a decrease of 5,770,000 .. . for the 


twelve months ending December, 1929, | 
the production of cement as related to | 


capacity was 66.4 per cent. and for the 
twelve months ending December, 1928, 
this relation of production to capacity 
was 74 per cent. . . . there were 165 
plants at the close of December 1929, 
and 159 plants at the close of December, 
1928.” 
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‘Watis BARYTES? 


ARYTES is an important mineral used extensively in a great 
B variety of compounds produced in the St. Louis District. More 
than half the entire output of Barytes in the whole United States 
is mined within sixty miles of St. Louis. 





This exceedingly useful mineral is necessary in the manufacture of 
such diversified products as asbestos, blanc fixe, colors, explosives, 
fireworks, insulating material, lithopone, paints, paper, hydrogen- 

peroxide, printers’ ink, rubber tires, tile, shade cloth, 


27 Raw Z s - é 
soap, ceramics and titanium pigments. 


Materials 
of the 


St. Louis Barytes is only one among the 27 great mineral 


District resources of this vicinity. Some require quantities 
wets of cheap electrical power for their profitable devel- 


Tron opment, and here is an unlimited electrical supply. 
Silica y . : : : 
Salt Water is of major importance to others, and here is 


Cann tae the Mississippi River. Coal is the determining factor 
em an to others, and here is the world’s greatest coal field. 
ullers ar 

Fluospar 
_ A Vast Consuming Market Close By 
Phosphate 


rie To all these, the vast consuming market of 50,000,000 people 


Gas within 500 miles is a tremendous advantage. Quick trans- 
Sulphur 
Bauxite , . : . 
Zinc tribution easy and profitable from this central city. 
Lead 
Tripoli 
Fire Clay 
Rock Clay 


Chek tomorrow, is the ideal location. If your Company, or one in 


portation in every direction, and low freight rates, make dis- 


Already these conditions have built up a huge Chemical In- 
dustry in St. Louis. Here, for the new chemical industries of 


Gypsum 
Granite 
Manganese 


Marble 


which you are interested, uses any of these raw materials — 
or products made therefrom —it would pay to learn more 
about Industrial St. Louis and its advantages. Write Dept C-6, 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLUB 


Si. LOWS 



























MANY-SIDED VIRGINIA 


Agriculture, industry, sport, and 
scenery—the illustrations gathered 


varied appeal. 
no hymn of praise here. This 
rayon plant at Covington is merely 


typical of new industry in the state 


site page) may be a pleasure, but 
horse breeding is a business. 


The New Virginia 


By JUNIUS P. FISHBURN 


4, HERE WAS an Old Virginia 
whose history is almost the his- 
tory of the American nation, whose heroes 
were national leaders through many a 
crisis, whose traditions, culture, and at- 
mosphere were respected by men, women, 
and children in every state in the Union. 
That Old Virginia, praise be, still exists 
as thousands of visitors every month are 
discovering. But there is also a New 
Virginia, being built alongside the older 
civilization. This New Virginia is modern 
in every sense, alive with new industries 
and new people, militant in its demands 
for progress, liberal in governmental 
policies, businesslike in private and pub- 
lic affairs. However, the New Virginia 
will not supplant nor blot out the Old 
Virginia; there is a definite place for 
both, and both will be prominent in any 
picture of the Virginia of the future. 
North of South—South of North— 
this phrase, perhaps confusing, neverthe- 
less describes Virginia’s geographical lo- 
cation midway down the Atlantic Coast. 
Geography has been a tremendous factor 
in the state’s history and development 
during the past 323 years. Its central 
location and consequent moderate climate 
were no doubt largely responsible for 
bringing the English settlers to Virginia 
shores in 1607, with Jamestown destined 
to be the first permanent English settle- 
ment in the western world. Central loca- 
114 


tion, favorable climate, and good living 
conditions gradually brought prosperity. 
These in turn brought the culture and lei- 
sure which produced the men who be- 
came the founders and leaders of the re- 
public. 

Central location again played its part 
in making Virginia the scene of the clos- 
ing chapters in the Revolutionary drama. 
Geography likewise made the Old Domin- 
ion the Belgium and Northern France 
of the Civil War, with her territories 
fought over and her property destroyed 
during four long and heart-breaking years. 
Temperate climate has been the largest 
factor in Virginia’s long and prosperous 
agricultural history. Location and climate 
promise Virginia a magnificent industrial 
future. Geographical location will even- 
tually make Hampton Roads, already one 
of the finest ports in the world, one of 
America’s busiest ports. The same fac- 
tor has gone far to make Virginia a most 
appealing location for homes in the East, 
as well as to give the Old Dominion a 
world-wide reputation as a _ recreation 
center. 

A starting point in the story of recent 
progress may properly lie in Virginia’s 
amazing industrial growth in recent years. 
In 1916 the industrial output of its 
factories amounted to approximately 
$350,000,000. In 1928, the last year 
for which official figures are available 


(even these figures include only plants 
reporting to the Department of Labor 
and Industry), the industrial output 
reached $819,000,000, capital invested 
was slightly under $800,000,000. Total 
number of workers employed was 180,- 
000. In 1929 the industrial output ex- 
ceeded $900,000,000, and in 1930 this 
output will certainly reach $1,000,000,000. 
Tn 1927, according to a statement made 
by Governor Byrd last January, Virginia 
made the greatest industrial progress of 
any state in the Union. “In that one year 
$265,000,000 was added to our industrial 
capital, $115,000,000 was added to the 
value of our industrial output, and 36,000 
new workers found gainful employment.” 

An accurate index of prosperity is 
found in the income taxes paid to the 
federal government. Virginia is now 
fifteenth of all the states in payment of 
income taxes and exceeds all Southern 
states except ._Texas. Governor Byrd 
adds: “Devastated as we were in the 
war between the states, Virginia is today 
the richest in net wealth from Texas to 
Pennsylvania. Since 1870 our wealth has 
increased more than fourteenfold, while 
Massachusetts, who never felt the tread 
of an unfriendly foot, increased eightfold 
and Pennsylvania ninefold.” 

Industrial growth has been widely di- 
versified in nature, as well as in location, 
over the State. It has meant inevitable 
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VIRGINIA LIVES not in its glorious past, but in a present that 
is rich in things worth noting and full of plans for a creditable 
future. This article on the new Virginia is one of an informal 
series upon the commonwealths of America. Readers will re- 
call earlier articles on Alabama, Oklahoma, Texas, and Florida 


increase in wealth and population for 
the larger cities such as Richmond, Nor- 
folk, and Roanoke, and it has caused 
many small towns to grow amazingly. 
The furniture industry, for instance, has 
enabled Martinsville to become one of 
the busiest and most progressive of Vir- 
ginia towns. The new du Pont Rayon 
plant at Waynesboro promises to mul- 
tiply the population of that Virginia town 
threefold within the next few years. 

Hopewell, a creation of the du Pont 
wartime plants, had dropped back al- 
most to insignificance in 1920, almost a 
“ghost” town despite the fact that tens 
of thousands of people had been employed 
there during the War. Today Hopewell 
has staged an amazing comeback and 
bids fair to be one of the leading indus- 
trial cities of Virginia, admirably located 
as it is on the James River below Rich- 
mond. The Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration’s huge atmospheric nitrogen plant 
at Hopewell, expected to involve when 
completed an outlay of $125,000,000, is 
but one of the factors in Hopewell’s 
miraculous industrial growth. 

The new product, rayon, is no small 
factor in Virginia’s recent industrial 
growth, since huge plants have been es- 
tablished at Roanoke, Hopewell, Coving- 
ton, Waynesboro and near Richmond. 
But even with these tremendous plants, 
which give Virginia a dominant position 
in the artificial silk output of the world, 
there is little or no danger that Virginia 
will become a one-industry state. Any 
analysis of Virginia’s industrial output 
shows amazing diversification. 

An industrial output of $1,000,000,000 
a year, however large it may seem to Vir- 
ginians today, is but an indication of the 
possibilities for the future. Fundamental 


factors for industrial growth in Virginia, 
without exception, are highly favorable. 
An industrial survey, made a few years 
ago by competent outside engineers, said 
among other things: “Virginia is nearer 
the center of the national market and 
nearer the sources of nearly all basic 
raw materials than either New York or 
New England.” Climate is emphatically 
an asset, power rates are reasonable, the 
attitude of government is favorable, 
taxes are low, and labor conditions (as 
well as working and living conditions for 
labor) are excellent. It must be noted 
that Virginia is avoiding emphasis on 
cheap labor. Leadership in the state is 
wise enough to see that an industry 
founded primarily on cheap labor will 
eventually do more harm than good. 
Wages are lower, perhaps, than in the 
North . . . but frequently higher than in 
other sections of the South. The char- 
acter of the labor supply — essentially 
Anglo-Saxon—low turnover, and _ satis- 
factory living conditions are factors in 
which the far-seeing industrialist is more 
interested than in cheap wages. 


——— linked with industrial 
and commercial progress is the 
development of Hampton Roads, that great 
American port which includes Norfolk, 
Newport News, Portsmouth, Hampton, 
and Suffolk. In combined total tonnage 
handled, Hampton Roads continues to 
hold its place next to New York among 
the great North American ports. This ap- 
plies, however, only to total and coast- 
wise tonnage, as foreign tonnage handled 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia exceeds 
that handled at Hampton Roads. 

With so much talk on every side of 
industrial and commercial development 


in Virginia, one is apt to overlook the 
fact that Virginia is still primarily an 
agricultural state, with approximately 
two-thirds of her citizens living on farms. 
The value of all farm property is nearly 
$1,000,000,000. Crops, livestock, and 
forest products raised in Virginia have 
a yearly value of more than $300,000,000. 
It can, therefore, readily be seen that there 
can be no permanent prosperity in Vir- 
ginia unless farmers are prosperous. Vir- 
ginia is giving close attention to this prob- 
lem and is determined that even in this 
new industrial era the proper balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry shall be 
maintained, and that agriculture shall be 
fostered in every way possible. 

Agriculture throughout the states suf- 
fered greatly from the forces of deflation 
which came into play soon after the close 
of the World War. However, on account 
of her nearness to markets, the diversified 
nature of her agriculture and the natural 
conservatism of her people, Virginia 
farmers did not feel the effects of the 
nation-wide agricultural depression as 
soon as those in many other states. 
Then, too, Virginia farmers did something 
else that has helped them materially in 
solving some of the many problems with 
which they have been confronted. The 
leaders of the principal farm organiza- 
tions of the state formed an associa- 
tion for making an intensive study of 
existing conditions and finding remedies, 
known as the State Agricultural Advisory 
Council. 

From 1923 to 1927 the number of 
bankruptcies per one thousand farms 
in the United States was 5.6, but the 
number of bankruptcies in Virginia, 
per one thousand farms, was only 
2.4. That definite progress has been 
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If you have a mighty hanker- 
ing for blue waves with silver 
edges, for warm white sand to 
dig your toes into, for jovial 
sunshine and salty breezes .. . 
youre “Norfolk-Bound.” 


If you are yearning to smack a 
golf ball down the fair-way of 
an intriguing course, or set sail 
on a rippling bay . . . or feel 
the tug of a fish at the end of 
a taut, wet line . . . or just to 
lay out in the sun and loaf 
gloriously all day ... yow’re 


“Norfolk-Bound.” 


If you like accommodations 
that are luxurious without be- 
ing costly ... if such dishes as 
Smithfield Ham, fried chicken, 
Norfolk Spots and corn bread 
set your mouth watering .. . 
youre “Norfolk-Bound.” 


| If you are just a hard-headed 

; business man who is interested 

in wide harbors that the navies 

of the world couldn't crowd; 

in shipyards where steel giants 

are born; in great piers where 

the products of forest and field 

and factory start on their jour- 

neys round the world; in rail- 

ways that reach from shipside 

to the markets of the country; 

' you'll find these in Norfolk... 

for Commerce, Industry and 

Trade are also “Norfolk- 
Bound.” 

There are many pleasant ways 

of getting to Norfolk, by fine 

highways through historic coun- 

‘try, by steamer from Washing- 

ton, Baltimore, New York, Bos- 

ton, or Providence, by splendid 

‘ Wf rail service. But however you are 

planning to come, your trip will 

be made more interesting if you 

“will write for information to the 
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made in adjusting production to con- 
sumption is evidenced by the fact that 
there has been very little increase in the 
acreage planted in potatoes, tobacco, cot- 
ton, and peanuts, but a very decided in- 
crease in the acreage planted in soil im- 
proving crops and in the production of 
poultry, dairy cows, and sheep. Amazing 
gains in fruit-growing in the Piedmont 
and valley areas afford evidence of in- 
creasing agricultural diversification. For 
instance, Virginia is now the third or 
fourth apple-growing state, and is first 
in apple exports. There is certainly no 
danger of Virginia ever becoming a one- 
crop, or even a two- or three-crop state. 


NEW SOURCE of prosperity for 

Virginia lies in its rapidly in- 
creasing tourist traffic. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors each year are coming 
to Virginia seeking recreation, desiring 
to see Virginia’s scenic attractions and 
seeking to learn history at first hand. As 
a year-round recreation and tourist center, 
Virginia has unlimited possibilities. 

Good roads were necessary before 
visitors could be invited or accommo- 
dated. Despite adherence to a pay-as- 
you-go plan, Virginia has made remark- 
able strides in road-building in recent 
years, with the result that practically 
every tourist now can be promised ex- 
cellent roads wherever he wants to go, 
and roads in good condition the year 
round. The highway system totals about 
7,000 miles, with more than 1,500 miles 
to be added within the next several years. 
For the past four years nearly $15,000,000 
a year has been spent on state roads. 
Several million dollars in addition is ex- 
pended each year on county roads. Vir- 
ginians are proud of the fact that their 
roads are paid for and that there is no 
huge debt left for future generations. 

If the visitor seeks recreation, Vir- 
ginia offers it in abundance. A state 
which stretches six hundred miles west- 
ward from the Atlantic Ocean, whose 
most western point is farther west than 
Detroit, naturally offers the widest diver- 
sity of recreational possibilities. These in- 
clude hunting and fishing of all kinds, 
sports in abundance, and the attractions 
of seashore and mountain resorts. There 
are, first of all, those curiosities of Nature 
such as the caverns of the valley of 
Virginia, Natural Bridge, Mountain Lake 
and the Natural Tunnel. Glorious moun- 
tain scenery abounds throughout the west- 
ern half of the state. In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia there is about to 
be established the Shenandoah National 
Park, comprising more than 300,000 acres 
of wild mountain land and _ inspiring 
mountain scenery. Forty million people 


_ live within a radius of 350 miles of this 
| Shenandoah Park area and its accessi- 


bility—together with its beauty—will at- 
tract hundreds of thousands of visitors 
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each year. On a clear day the Washing. 
ton Monument can be seen from the 
higher parts of the northern end of th 
park area. Few Americans realize thy 
almost within the shadow of the Capitol 
there is a wild mountainous area soon ty 
become a priceless national asset. 
Virginia has hundreds of historic 
shrines, homes of great men, battlefields, 
old churches, old public buildings, and s 
on. Many of the older buildings are be. 
ing restored and put under the control 
of organizations which are national jp 
scope. Mount Vernon has long been con. 
sidered the most appealing of all such 
historic shrines in America. Monticello, 
Jefferson’s home, near Charlottesville, has 
likewise passed into the hands of a na. 
tional foundation which is preserving it 
for future generations. Stratford, the 
home of the Lees, is witnessing a similar 
development. The State Conservation 
and Development Commission, after care- 
ful research, has erected approximately 
one thousand historic markers along Vir- 
ginia highways, and this program has been 
supplemented by many local organizations. 


yet HAS BEEN SAID here to 
indicate that Virginia is alert 
and making the most of her opportunities. 
Questions naturally arise. Whence comes 
this progress? Whose leadership has 
made possible this new day in Virginia? 

The state has been exceedingly for- 
tunate in her Governors. Going back only 
a decade, Governor Westmoreland Davis, 
a real progressive, took the initiative 
which led to the adoption of an efficient 
budget for governmental business. This 
budget system, constantly broadened in 
scope and strengthened in recent yexrs, 
has served as a model for many other 
states and was a tremendous step toward 
achieving efficiency in state government 
in Virginia. 

Governor E. Lee Trinkle, who fol- 
lowed, did notable work in creating the 
atmosphere for much of the progress 
which was to come after his own admin- 
istration. He was succeeded by Harry 
Flood Byrd, descendant of a long honored 
Virginia family. With vision no _ less 
far-reaching and courage no less strik- 
ing than that of his younger brother. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd—another  dis- 
tinguished Virginian whose name is at 
the very top of any list of aviation’s 
pioneers and heroes—Harry Byrd set 
about the exceedingly difficult task of 
completely reforming Virginia’s govern- 
ment and bringing the governmental 
structure into tune with modern times. 
No Virginian living in 1926 would have 
dared to hope that any one man in four 
short years could possibly accomplish as 
much as Harry Byrd did accomplish be- 
fore his retirement from office early this 
year. (The Virginia Constitution pre- 
vents any governor from succeeding him- 
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~ & Virginia 
Attracts 








Attention! 


IN all the remarkable in- 
dustrial development that 
has taken place through- 
out the South in recent years, Virginia has 
attracted most attention. The location of 
Virginia is ideal—South, in its ability to offer 
all the advantages of Southern industry— 
North, in its proximity to the great distrib- 
uting centers of the Atlantic Coast and 
Middle West. 














Lynchburg, in the heart of Virginia, com- 
mands a strong industrial position. A large 
number of successfully operated industries 
are located here. These industries secure 
the splendid economic advantages of loca- 
tion, railroad facilities, climate, abundant 
labor supply, reasonable. taxes, etc. 


When you plan a Southern location, investi- 
gate Lynchburg. Write for the booklet “What 
About Lynchburg?"—a summary of a re- 
cently completed industrial 


survey. 
* 


LYNCHBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








Virginia 














Lynchburg 
of the new South. 
For this authoritative free 


with this 

W RITE for “The Log of the 

Motorist through The Val- 
ley of Virginia and The Shenan- 
doah.” Invaluable in planning a 
trip through this beautiful, his- 
toric country. Follow the .mar- 
velous roads to Roanoke, the 
alert key city of the Valley and 
Southwest Virginia resort sec- 
tion. Enjoy the bracing moun- 
“Log” of maps, road guides and 


tain air, Roanoke’s_ splendid 
modern hotel accommodations and 
golf on well-groomed _ courses. 
See the great industrial progress 
detailed information, write, or 
clip this ad and mail with your 
address to: Chamber of Com- 
merce, Room 215. 


ROANOKE, VA. 





Hotel Accommodations 
.... Check here for book- 


Roanoke’s two 
famous hotels. HOTEL 
ROANOKE: Something 
different, set in a beauti- 
ful ten-acre park, long- 
famous as a resort hotel. 
HOTEL PATRICK 
HENRY: A_ beautiful 
new commercial and tour- 
ist hotel. Garage attached. 


lets on 











Address 
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self.) Byrd, a successful business man, 
whose business career dated back to the 
time when he took over the management 
of the Winchester Star at the age of four- 
teen, sought first of all to put business 
methods into government. He did this to 
an amazing extent. The constitution was 
completely revised and modernized, state 
government was completely reorganized, 
making the Governor the real business 
head of the state, and all of the dozens 
of boards, bureaus, and departments, etc., 
were consolidated into twelve depart- 
ments, each responsible to the Governor. 

Today Virginia can pride herself upon 
a thoroughly efficient government and 
can safely risk comparison with any 
other state. But although Byrd’s chief 
interest was in modernizing the methods 
of government, he found time to do many 
other things and to do them well. He 
was keenly interested always in indus- 
trial progress, and his own personal con- 
tacts were responsible for no small num- 
ber of industries coming into Virginia. 
Tremendously interested in the develop- 
ment of natural resources and of tour- 
ist travel, he helped to create the Com- 
mission on Conservation and Develop- 
ment, headed by his friend and neighbor, 
William E. Carson, of Riverton, an out- 
standing manufacturer. Governor Byrd, 
probably the largest apple-grower in the 
world, has. always had an acute interest 
in agriculture, and during his term of 
office he not only relieved the burdensome 
taxes on the farmers, but in many other 
ways assumed leadership in the movement 
to bring back farm prosperity. Thus he 
has become the outstanding leader in the 
New Virginia, the personification of 
progress in the Old Dominion. 

Byrd was succeeded in January of this 
year by John Garland Pollard, long a 
liberal leader, formerly an Attorney- 
General of the state, and recently a pro- 
fessor at William and Mary College at 
Williamsburg. Pollard’s long background 
in public affairs and his splendid equip- 
ment have already enabled him to indi- 
cate beyond question that he will be at 
no particular disadvantage in following 
the “Miracle Man,” Harry Byrd. He 
may be expected to carry the idea of 
business efficiency in government still 
further, and he is expected to make a 
real drive for improvement in county 
government, a matter too long neglected 
not only in Virginia but in all other states. 
Yet there is every reason to believe that 
the new Governor will devote his ad- 
ministration largely to such matters as 
improved educational facilities, public 
welfare, and public health. 


B* THE Pollard program, which 
is stressing education, health, 
and welfare work, Virginia is already 
answering the inevitable question: “What 
is to be accomplished through the new 
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of Virginia 


Most accessible of the eight + 
natural wonders of the world. 
U.S. Highway 11, main street “> 
of Virginia Valley goes over 

it. The favored scenic route =" 
between North and South. 


Illuminated every night, spec- 

tacular flood-lighting. Stop 

at Natural Bridge Hotel for fine accommodations, 
good old Southern cooking, golf, tennis, swimming 
and a delightful social life. Write: Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va 








The thrill of a life-time 


See ENDLESS 
Hit) CCAVERNS 


and associated 
miracles in stone 


ENDLESS CAVERNS, near New Market, 
“Considered the most beautiful of the Shenan- 
doah Valley caverns”, N.Y. Post. Noted beyond 
all others for wonderful coloring, variety and 
profusion of formatioris, artistic illumination. 


Not far, under the same management: BLUE 
GROTTOES, the Civil War Caverns, near 
Harrisonburg. CYCLOPEAN TOWERS and 
SAPPHIRE POOL at Mt. Solon. Combination 
tickets at reduced rates. Endless Caverns, Inc., 
Endless Caverns, Va. 











A File of the Review of 

Reviews in Bound Form 

Is a History of the Last 
35 Years 


Think of the encyclopedic value of a file 
of this magazine which misses nothing of 
importance in these eventful years that 
you are living. 

A glance at the index of the last bound 
volume should convince any reader that 
the time to start a bound file is now. 
Bound volume 79 is now ready. 

We recently visited the work-shop of a 
history writer and saw a complete file 
of the Review of Reviews. We expressed 
surprise, whereupon the author remarked: 
“Where else could you get so accurate 
and complete a chronicle of events—and 
all indexed, too?” 

Many families have such libraries but it 
is now impossible to get complete years. 
Why not start this series now for your- 
self and your family? 1929 is a great 
year in the world’s history. Our offer: 
We will exchange old numbers for bound 
volumes in the new red binding for $2.00 
a volume which includes the expressage 
on the shipment of the volumes. You 
pay the cost of getting the old numbers 
to us. If you have mislaid a few numbers 
so that the series is not complete, we 
will supply the missing numbers at the 
regular price. 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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prosperity?” Prosperity and material | 


progress in Virginia will unquestionably 


be put to good use. We can expect con- | 


tinually improving schools and colleges; 
we can expect better financed public 
health work; we can expect better state 
institutions of all sorts and more effective 
welfare work; we can expect a rapidly 


improving highway system. Such-expecta- | 


tions are not mere “pipe dreams.” Every 
one of these fields of activity is com- 


petently directed by a capable official | 


and results are already being achieved. 
Such men as Harris Hart, superintendent 
of public instruction; Frank Bane, com- 
missioner of public welfare; H. G. Shir- 
ley, state highway commissioner; Dr. 


Ennion G. Williams, commissioner of | 
public health; and C. H. Morrissett, com- | 
missioner of taxation, constitute as able | 


a body of officials as any state could 


wish, and each in his respective field is | 


making a material contribution to Vir- 
ginia’s progress. 


Not only does the official viewpoint | 
indicate that Virginia expects to make | 
the most of her prosperity, but unofficial | 
leadership tends in exactly the same di- | 


rection. An unofficial organization, the 


Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, | 
has been an important factor in this recent | 


awakening and progress. Established six 
years ago, with a number of objectives 


which included the elimination of a sec- | 


| 


tional viewpoint and the welding together | 


of Virginians behind an all-Virginia pro- 


gram and advertising of the state and her | 


advantages at home and abroad, the 
Chamber has grown to a point where it 
has more than 2,000 business men as 
active members, contributing more than 
$100,000 annually to its support. It is 
significant that the recently revised pro- 
gram of the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce emphasized education and 
public health. 

Those who take the time to study 
recent developments carefully will find 
real ground for the belief that present 
leadership in the state will carry out 
its purposes successfully and that Virginia 
will continue to occupy a unique, credita- 
ble place among the forty-eight states. 


Let’s Go 
to the Senate! 


INETEEN THIRTY is far from be- 

N ing an off year in politics. There 

will be a national election, a welding to- 
gether of 435 local campaigns, for the 
term of each member of the House ex- 
pires on the 4th of next March. But 
in these biennial Congressional campaigns 
the pot does not begin to boil early. 
With no presidential campaign to divert 
attention, and with local contests in Con- 
gressional districts not yet under way, the 











Rich in ideals and in tradition of 
sacrifice that honor might never lose 
its brightness, Virginia offers a set- 
ting without parallel for the educa- 
tion of the youth of America. 
Washington, Jefferson, Lee and a 
host of other immortals, helped build 
her institutions of learning and en- 
dowed them with a heritage of their 
own high principles. Virginia insti- 
tutions have kept abreast of educa- 
tional progress without sacrificing 
their cherished birthright. The de- 
velopment of men and women of 
character is still their proudest boast. 


Check class of school in which 
you are interested, stating whether 

you mean men’s, women’s, 
~ or co-educational institution. 


ZH) U0 colleges 

C junior colleges 

C) preparatory schools 

0 military academies 

C technical and pro- 
fessional 

() teachers’ colleges 


Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond 











































“In These Volumes Lincoln Lives Again” 


Says Charles Evans Hughes 
“We see him in the perspective of his own day, and his 
problems, his struggles, and his contemporaries are so 
clearly presented that the reader has a sense of a new 
and invigorating intimacy.” 


By Albert Shaw 
2 Volumes 
Here, in striking picture and absorbing narrative, you see Lincoln the struggling 
politician. The greatest men in this country’s history are brought to life for 
you—not only by 500 contemporary cartoons and other illustrations, but also by a 
clear and vibrant text. “Almost all, if not all, of the American giants of those 
times stalk through the cartoons which crowd Dr. Shaw’s two volumes.” —The New 
York S un. “The text is a careful, impartial and well-written history.”—The New 
York Times, $8.00 at all Bookshops 
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Statler 
service 


awaits 


you in 


e ® e 
SIX cities 
So you get “Statler Service” here, 
from employees trained in an inter- 
ested helpfulness to guests. 

You get the comforts of radio in 
your room, a morning paper under 
your door, running ice water, a bed- 
head reading lamp, and other 
“extra” conveniences for which 

you aren’t charged extra. 

You get the benefit of rates which 
are fixed and unchanging, regard- 
less of conditions — and 
room’s tate is posted, in plain 
figures, in that room. 


every 


And you get a guarantee of your 
satisfaction, from the time you 
come in the door. 

In any of six cities you can have 
“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania | 




















whole political stage during this spring 
and summer is being monopolized by state 
primary elections. We might go a step 
farther and add that an overpowering 
desire to sit in the much-abused Senate 
is in itself the cause of political fireworks 
from one end of the country to the other. 
The terms of one-third of our ninety-six 
Senators expire this year, and in addition 
there are vacancies to be filled. 


@ @ New Jersey enjoys the distinction 
of having an Ambassador Extraordinary 
as a contestant in the Republican primary 
of June 17. Dwight W. Morrow, fresh 
from the London Conference, but still 
Ambassador to Mexico on leave, is in the 
midst of his first campaign for elective 
public office. It is almost three years 
since he gave up his career as a Morgan 
partner to lead in the improvement of 
neighborly relations between the two re- 
publics of North America. His principal 
opponent for the Republican nomination 
for the Senate is Joseph S. Frelinghuy- 
sen, who served a full term there from 
1917 to 1923 but was retired by a Demo- 
crat. The Democratic nomination this 
year goes to Alexander Simpson, a mem- 
ber of the State Senate, without opposi- 
tion. Mr. Morrow’s canvass will ob- 
viously be based upon his own splendid 
record in public service and upon his 
support of the Administration’s foreign 
policies in which he has played so distin- 
guished a part. In advance of formal 
campaign speeches it was understood 
that the prohibition issue would find Mr. 
Morrow moist rather than dry. Rumor 
had it that he would present a defini‘e 
constructive idea, looking toward a solu- 
tion of the problem, quite worthy of the 
best Morrow traditions in diplomacy and 
statesmanship. Mr. Frelinghuysen, who 
recalls that he voted for the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, pro- 
claims his present belief in modification. 
Dry leaders, thus left without a candi- 
date, looked around for a new standard- 
bearer, with Franklin W. Fort—Newark 
lawyer, varnish manufacturer, bank presi- 
dent, insurance official, and member of 
the present Congress—offering his ser- 
vices as we went to press. 


@ @ PenNsyLvaNia has been afforded an 
opportunity to send a Cabinet officer to 
the United States Senate, the seat made 
vacant by the rejection of William S. 
Vare last December. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor under three Presi- 
dents—Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover— 
entered the lists against Joseph R. 
Grundy, who had been appointed to fill 
the vacant seat by the Governor pending 
this election. Primary day, May 20, had 
not arrived when these lines were written; 
and in Pennsylvania the result of an elec- 
tion is too often influenced by the sup- 
port given to one faction or another by 
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the several machines. The dividing line 
between the two candidates was clear, 
for Mr. Davis still holds his card in 
the iron and steel workers’ union and 
Mr. Grundy is the last word in high-tariff 
protection for infant and grown-up in- 
dustry. Injected into the primary cam- 
paign was a question as to the residence 
of Secretary Davis. For nine years he 
has lived in Washington, and the record 
shows that he was labeled as “James J. 
Davis of Illinois” in the nomination 
sent to the Senate by President Harding 
on March 4, 1921. His Who’s Who 
sketch mentions two residences, one at 
Mooseheart, Illinois (he founded the 
home of the Loyal Order of Moose there). 
and the other at Pittsburgh, where he 
worked as a puddler’s assistant in his 
youth. The Democratic nominee for the 
Senate in Pennsylvania is Sedgwick Kis- 
tler, member of the National Committee. 


@ @ Massacuusetts holds its primary 
in September, and the political pot has 
not yet begun to boil over. It is known 
that William M. Butler, an alumnus of 
the Senate, will be a candidate in the 
Republican primary. His previous Senate 
experience came by appointment of the 
Governor, in 1924, upon the death of 
Henry Cabot Lodge. He had leaped into 
prominence that same year as manager 
of the presidential campaign of Calvin 
Coolidge, and in his own appeal to the 
voters he bears the former President’s 
endorsement. Another aspirant is Eben S. 
Draper, son of a former Governor and 
himself a former member of the State 
Senate. Mr. Butler is Dry, Mr. Draper 
is Wet. The seat is that of Frederick 
H. Gillett, who retires from the Senate 
next March in his eightieth year. 


@ @ [x11No1s held its primary on April 
8. There was no dispute over the Demo- 
cratic nomination, which went to James 
Hamilton Lewis, who served in the Senate 
from 1913 to 1919. But the Republican 
contest was notable for its fireworks as 
well as for the fact that victory finally 
rested in the lap of a woman. Ruth 
Hanna McCormick has only one more 
hurdle to leap—in the November elec- 
tion—in her ambition to sit in the Sen- 
ate at Washington, as her father did 
from 1897 to 1904 and her husband did 
from 1919 until his death in 1925. She 
would be the first woman elected to 
the Senate. Mrs. McCormick won elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives 
from the state-at-large two years ago. 
For a baby member of the House thus 
to aspire so soon to a Senate seat is quite 
beyond precedent. In the April primary 
she defeated Charles S. Deneen, twice 
Governor of Illinois, who had succeeded 
to her husband’s seat by appointment of 
the Governor that was confirmed at the 
polls in November, 1924. 
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Vircinia is experiencing an indus- 


trial awakening without precedent in the history of 
the Old Dominion. 

Thousands of new people are coming to Virginia to 
work and to build their homes, the largest numbers to Richmond, 
where industrial progress is at its peak. 

It is not surprising that their newspaper preference is for the 
Richmond News Leader, for this paper has always enjoyed the con- 
fidence and loyalty of native Virginians. 

For thirty years, the News Leader has had unchallenged su- 
premacy in home-delivered circulation in the Richmond trading 
area. That circulation is steadily increasing without the aid of 
premiums, contests, or any inducements other than the merits of the 
newspaper itself. 


THE RICHMOND NEWS LEADER 


Richmond Va’s. Great Home Paper 
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Vacationing on $150 


VERYTHING, from ocean. voy- 


ages to mountain climbing, is 
yours for $150 if you live in America. 
There are such an amazing number and 
variety of vacations that the difficulty is 
-to choose rather than discover a trip 
within the price limit. 

Those who live on the east or west 
coasts or in the vicinity of the Great 
Lakes are fortunate if their taste runs to 
the sea. On the other hand, inlanders 
may spend delightful, leisurely days on 
the river boats of the Ohio or Mississippi. 
Westerners have the advantage of being 
near many of the national parks, but with 
special reduced rates from Chicago, Mid- 
die Westerners may also spend a week or 
more exploring the natural phenomena of 
America. At the same reduced rates curi- 
ous Westerners may have a look at the 
vigorous cities of the Lakes, or their 
neighbors farther south. 

Taking New York as a starting point— 
which means adding railroad fare from 
your home to rates quoted from that city 
—many sea, land, or sea-and-land combi- 
nation journeys may be made both north 

122 


DID YOU KNOW that special 
round-trip rates from Chi- 
cago to Yellowstone cost onl 
$59.35, to Denver $43.05, to 
Glacier National Park $36.65, 
and to Cedar City, Zion-Grand 
Canyon, $61.45? A seven-day 
trip on four Great Lakes costs 
$79.50. And all expense tours 
from New York to Nova Scotia 
or to Savannah range from $60 
up. A two-weeks' sea voyage 
from Seattle to Alaska pe re- 
turn is priced at $140. 


and south. All-expense excursions to 
Nova Scotia range in price from $60 to 
$150 and take from four to fourteen 
days. Some of these include side trips 
about New England or into the Evan- 
geline country. Others are sea voyages 
only and make few port calls. Going 
north again by Hudson River boat or 
train, ene may visit Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, and the Great Lakes. An eight- 
day tour includes stops at Detroit, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Toronto and a sail through 
Georgian Bay, spotted with many islands. 


Inexpensive land trips by motor bus 
run along the Atlantic Coast, through 
New England, Cape Cod and into Maine 
and Canada. Others follow the mountain 
trails of New York, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, extending to Quebec. 

South from New York all-expense, 
round-trip cruises to Bermuda, Cuba, and 
Porto Rico are scheduled at prices be- 
tween $100 and $150. Shorter trips are 
to Norfolk, Virginia, Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, at rates 
correspondingly low. The latter may be 
combined with inexpensive motor-bus 
tours to old Southern towns with their 
beautiful homes and gardens, historic 
spots, and mountain scenery. Needless 
to say, Southerners may enjoy reversing 
the order of things, spending a few days 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
from which points they are able to take 
many short trips between sailings. 

Ships on the coast, those in the Ber- 
muda or the Lakes service, are usually 
as luxurious as ocean-going vessels. 
Here are deck games, music, dancing, 

(Continued on page 127) 
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1853-1 


From Wooden Paddle “Wheeler to Iron. Propeller’ Ship. 


N Era crowded with progress... when the 

@ construction of ships was undergoing the 

“most sensational and revolutionary im- 

provement. Timber was discarded .. . 

hulls were made of iron... the side wheel 

gave way to the Propeller. The vision and the 

leadership of Cunard became the subject of world- 

wide acclaim ... and glowing editorials appeared 

in the newspapers. Thus did the Herald laud the 
Arabia upon her arrival in January 1853: 

“We find arrangements in this ship which indi- 
cate that the time is not far distant when every 
home comfort may be realized on the sea... it is 
to be observed that the Cunard Company, moving 
with those cautious and prudential steps which 
have ever been their characteristic, are now 
building a new boat... the Persia... which is to 
be constructed of iron ... the company are 
first in the field, first in quality, first 
in speed, and firstin the promise of the 
future.” 

And when the Persia arrived, in February. 1856, 
the Herald eulogized: “the most magnificent float- 
ing Hotel and goods-transport that has ever 
breasted the waves... a marvelous specimen of 
human ingenuity and skill.” 


BUBESTANABUAETB AZAR SETAE BTA BAIA EUAESTARIASUS 


And then came the crowning mark of progress 
. . . the propeller. Its superiority had been 
proven. Cunard installed it promptly in the new, 
magnificent ship—the China. Such a marvel and 
so tremendous an attraction was the China... 
that she was thrown open for public inspection 

. and a huge sum was thus collected for Charity. 

Such was Cunard’s steady, unwavering ad- 
vance, in ship building and ship management. 
Staunch ships all of them, and worthy successors 
of the “Britannia,’—first of all the Cunarders— 
of whose coming Ezra Gannett in his sermon at 
Federal Street Meeting House in Boston had 
said, “Never indeed has a vessel of the same class, 
of equal size and stateliness of appearance with 
that whose arrival has been so eagerly anticipated, 
ever entered our port.” “Its effect will be seen in 
the industry, wealth, population, manners and 
general culture of the people.” 


THAT WAS IN 1840. 
And nour after 90 YEARS 


the 1000 ton Britannia evolutes into the regally sized 
—royally apparelled BERENGARIA, AQUITANIA, 
MAURETANIA—the famous express service—nearly 
300,000 passengers travelled via Cunard last year. 
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1840 . NINETY 


CUNARD 


YEARS 


A copy of the sermon of Ezra Gannett, upon “The 
Coming of the Britannia” in facsimile form, as 
originally printed in 1840, will be sent on request. 
Cunard Steam Ship Co., Ltd., 25 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WHERE-TO-( 


ow HOTEL~- RESORT VY 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., 


) Nowealies _and Marthas Vineyard 














Warm Sea-bathing, Fishing, Sailing, 
Motor-boating, Golf, Tennis. 
For booklets write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-D, New Haven, Ct. = 


THE NEW: HAVENR.R. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 











CRUISES-TOURS 


SAMARIA 1930 
WORLD CRUISE 





“apartment” 
pullmans 





I, India, you ex- 
perience luxury and 
comfort transcending 
Continental travel. 
Cheaper, too. Your own 
salon, bedroom, bath 
and kitchen... Indian 
servants. See Hindu 


“Come on out to 
GLACIER PARK” 


The cayuses are waiting for you in 


C HIN A (Glacier Park! 


quaint and charming scenery 
salmon and trout fishing 


all summer sports glorified || N D oO : 


bathing festivals... Pea- 
cocks strutting through 
sunlit Mogul gardens... 
rose-coloured Jaipur... 


“The Story of Newfoundland” 


will be sent mei gratis from 
53-D Journal Building, Boston 
or the Newfoundland Tourist and 
Publicity Association 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


Saigon ... the Paris of the Orient... 


sidewalk cafés, luxuriant parks, mag- 


nificent boulevards, race courses and 
golf club... beyond the great 


Cone and ride where joyous vacation 
days await you—in “the world’s 
gteatest dude ranch.” 


Superb Great Northern trains take 
you there and back...the new Empire 





Jar eet ep ever mysterious: Builder, the luxurious Orien‘al 
: = , A 4  °"| Limited. Unequaled hotel accommoda- 
NEWFOUNDLAND | memories you'll gather on this Cruise. | ee aa he "pails, Full aie 
PARIS A great ship splendidly equipped ...|from Dude Ranch Dept., Room 708, 

a prodigious itinerary... every com- |Great Northern Ry., St. P aul, Minn. 


MOTOR*£®NICESEUROP E fort aboard... intriguing days ashore G LACIER PARK 


Drive yourself or = Short or long stay. LJ 
Cars rented, sold, repurchased. First-class «+ethe world famed Cunard menus via Great Northern 


service and references. State your plans to] and service » = and back of it all the| “The World’s Greatest Dude Ranch” 


that Fairy Palace, the Taj or any local travel agency 


Mahal...the splendor of 
the Dawn on the Him- 
alayas... Lalla Rookh’s 
garden in blossom. 
Everywhere European 
hotels and de-luxe trains 














G. BOREL, 19 rue Louisle Grand od PARIS 





to make you comfort- 
able. Booklets, arrange- 
ments from the better 
travel agents or India 
State Railways, Delhi 
House, 38 E. 57 Street, 
New York. 








RANOHES 


co-operation of Cunard and Cook's 
with their 179 years of experience | 
and tradition. Make this your World| 
Cruise... the cost is surprisingly low. 
Sailing Westward from New York 
Dec. 3; from Los Angeles Dec. 19; 
from San Francisco Dec. 21... 


Back in New York April 12. 


ir 4 Shilling 


©Vacation 


B® 
RESERVATIONS TO 
im la ; ANDREWANDERSON 
=== | oS ENCAMPMENT 


NEW HAMPSHIKE 
aa 


VISIT beautiful 
i OX-YOKE RANCH 


A REAL STOCK RANCH 


| rhirty miles from Yellowstone Park. Not 

ja Camp or Resort—an old-time Western 

| Ranch with plenty of activity. All modern 

| conveniences. Open Year round. Booklets |{ 

| and all information sent on request. Write 

j= ARLES R. Murpuy, Ox-Yoke Ranch, 
Emigrant, Mont. 


DOUBLE M RANCH 
Dept. A typical dude ranch near the interesting min- 
ing camp Gold Hill. Fine horses, beautiful 
54 Park Street S mountain trails. Homelike hotel and cottages. 
Concord.N.H. x Write to 1019 Spruce, Boulder, Colo. 





Literature from your local agents or 


CUNARD LINE 








Gary Cooper guest ranch 
NOW OPEN TO YOU 


Half-way between Glacier and Yellowstone Nationa? 
Parks, in the heart of the romantic “Old West”, Gary 
per’s famous 7-Bar-9 guest ranch bids you 
welcome for the first time...most modern appoint- 
ments, unexcelled cuisine; a saddle horse for 
every guest. Weekly rodeos and sports. Reser- 
vations now being made. Open June 15th. 
Beautifully illustrated — sent upon request. 








ee -M aj es ti c 
mountains, 
lakes, ocean, § 
beaches...the 
Homeland of F 
Agriculture, 
Industry and 
Beauty. 
Write for free 
book of 
177 Beautiful 
Views 


NH.Publicity 





Executive Offices 
‘Beverly Professional 
Bldg., Beverly Hills, 

California 


390 Commonwealth Ave.Boston 


.~ FurnhBings service, atmosphere and 
rates makes this istinetive Boston House 

| a delightful stopping place during Boston's 
Tercentenary 1930. Send for Booklet with 
guide to — and historic vicinity. 

| A. P. Anprews, Mer. 


GairGorEn Ranctes 


INCORPORATED 














Remember—smail copy is BIG in Where. To-Go 
NEW MEXICO 
THE BISHOP'S LODGE 


Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
108. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere. 


Where-To-Go for August closes June 24 


NEW OCEAN | Re EY 3 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE NORTH SHORE'S MOST 
FAMOUS RESORT HOTEL 
CLEMENT E. KENNEDY, PRESIDENT 
BOOKLET 
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and return to New York 


in 21 DAYS 


ALL FIRST 
wcanees $3 95 CLASS 
Sail away on a luxurious “Santa” 
Liner. See the Panama Canal, 
visit Lima, Peru, ‘* more fasci- 
nating than Paris,” and see the 
ruins of the Incan Civilization. 
Sailings from New York every 
other Friday 
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36 and 49-day Round Trip 
Tours to Valparaiso 


$335 up 


FASTEST SERVICE to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Express, Service via the famous 
* Santa” fleet augmented by the 
new “Santa Clara’ now offers 
fastest service. Cristobal in 5 
days — Callao in 9 days — 

Valparaiso in 16 days. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover ses ce "e ,N.Y. 
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DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 
No Intermediate Stops 


Fortnishtly service on the 
famous“ Prince ” ships pro- 

vide for the fastest time to Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo 
with 17 day service to Buenos 
Aires. Accommodations for first 
Class passengers only. Reserva- 
tions and literature at author- 
ized tourist agents or Furness 
Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street 
(where Broadway begins) or 
565 5th Ave., New York City. 





° 
FURNESS /7U1C~ LINE 
Prince Line Service has © been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 


“TRAVEL: EUROPE 


InpePENDENT 
Escorted 
Private Auto 


TOURS 
Steamship TICKETS 








offices 


DEAN & DAWSONIid 
512 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 














Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for space & rates in our department | 


MICHICAN 


CHIGAN= 


for water sports ! 


Fishing, swimming, 
lakeside golf, 
camping, smart 
hotels! Write 


Eaet Michigan Tourist Ass’n 
Bay City, Michigan 


Cometo UPPER MICHIGAN 


The Land of Hiawatha—the new, unspoiled, | 
uncrowded vacation spot. Bordered by Lakes 
Superior, Huron, and Michigan. Real Arve 
and Golf. Finest Hotels and Resorts. Very 
reasonable rates. For particulars address the 
Upper Peninsula Development 

Bureau, Dept. 8, Marquette, Mich. 











4 140 So. bo vohees hicage i} 
SOUTH AMERICA 








tiegas 


tat 


Swidzesiand 
of a Thousand 


Moods! 


Towering mountains and 
peaceful lakes . . . bustling 
cities and quaint villages. 
It’s all a fascinating and ever- 
changing story that never 
grows old. Skyward... bril- 
liant Alpine flowers give way 
to sparkling glaciers; the 
chamois and eagle take the 
place of songbirds! 

This entire country, so compact 
with beauty and charm, is easily 


enjoyed because of its network of 
excellent (electrified) railways. 


In your travels do not leave the 


LAKE OF LUCERNE 
DISTRICT 


without making—by convenient rail- 
ways —a mountain excursion to 


VITZNAU-RIGI 
BURGENSTOCK 
ements -° seal 


TEL 
STANSSTAD-ENGELBERG 
TREIB-SEELISBERG 
GERSCHNIALP-TRUBSEE (ENG- 


STANSERHORN 
PILATUS 


All present zie of unforgettable 
Ipine beauty 


Write us for booklet 219 











ALY DO TATE, 


BEYOND THE 
FAMILIAR IN 


EUROPE 


Five Cruise-Tourssailing from 
New York between June 18th 
and July 3rd to Egypt—the 
Holy Land — Constantinople 
<i hans Italy — with 
Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany, (Oberammergau), 
France, England—one won- 
derful = picture. 


To Holland, ve Rhine, Berlin; 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Soviet Russia, Poland; Vienna; 
Munich, Oberammergau; 
Switzerland, France. 

From — a to August 26 


To Pa... Coleen, 
Stockholm, Helsingfors, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Warsaw, 
Vienna, Munich, Oberam- 
mergau, Innsbruck, Lucerne, 
Paris. 

From July 9 to August 27 
Late summer and fall tours 
—varying itineraries—all in- 
cluding Oberammergau. 

Full particulars from 
THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Ave., NewYork and Branches 

in co-operation with 

WAGONS-LITS CO. 
701 Fifth Avenue, New York 











SWISS FEDERAL 


RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Ave. New York 





UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured 
travelers, Competent Leader- 
ship—splendid travel arrange- 
ments. Collegecredit available. 
A Mediterrancen Cruise-Tour 
“and Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 
“The American University 
Way of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘Clark’s Famous Cruises 


EUROPE ceuscun2? 


CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1250 
M.... Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, 
\Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, 
| Holland, Belgium, Paris, ( ondon, Rhine, 
‘Oberammergau Passion Play) — select 


iclientele ; most and best for your money. 





Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 


FrankC. Clark, TimesBidg..N.Y. 





TEMPLE TOURS 


Small parties sail every week for 
Europe and the Passion Play 


Motoring, boating, mountain 
railways. Moderate prices. 


Send for Booklet 
447-B PARK SQUARE BLDG. 


Boston, 





Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. 31—$600 up 





*739 Round h-World| 


104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So.Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


3 YELLOWSTONE .«:,.'150 
4) JASPER 84): 438 


ALL EXPENSES 
@ Special train parties: leave every 
Sunday July and Aug. Recreation Car, 


dancing, radio, movies, bathrooms, most de luxe 
all pullman trains in the world. 


VACATION CLUB +333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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read like the 


WHOS WHO 
Sailing the Recreation Route to 
and from YEW WORK and 


CALIFORNIA 
via HAWYANA thru 
| eS) We OY oe ee ee Wk SO 


REDUCED 
SUNIVIER RATES 7 


) ): nga 
fonama facifie fine 
- ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
1 Broadway, New York; 460 PAarket 


Street, San Francisco; offices elsewhere 
or authorized S. S. and R. R. Agents. 








This Where-to-go Bureau department for June 
is concieted ¢ on the following page. 


cache —— 


Fastest Time—Steadiest Ships ~_ 
and 


SOUTH AMERICA 


21,000-ton Munson liners sail 
‘ from New York Fridays for. for Ber- 
muda, every 








rooms. Broad decks. Excellent 
cuisine and service. 


NASSAU -HAVANA 


AND MIAMI 
12-day all 
Munargo fortnightly poe New 
York $140 and up. 2 days in Nas- 
ors! in Havana, 2 in Miami. 
sSau— 12-day all-expense tour. 

—— towers 14 ae and 6 days 
plan) $125 and =" 
New Orleans to PROGRESO 

’ Yuecatan—Every 10 days 

New Orleans to HAVANA 
Every Saturday 


Apply any tourist agency or 
MUNSON “™AMSHIP 


|. 67 Wall Street, New York City 








Cruise to Europe via 


sa MID NIGHT 
SUN LAND 


PECIALLY chartered White Star S. S. 
Calgaric sails June 28 to Iceland, 
North Cape, Norway's Fjords, Denmark, 


|Gotland, Sweden, Danzig, Scotland, 


France and England. $550 up, first class, 

covers necessary expenses, including 

shore trips and stopover return ticket. 

PASSION PLAY EUROPEAN TOURS 

Sailings weekly; $500 up, all expenses. 
Inquire of local agent or 


Jane BORINGS 


VEL SERVICE, INC. NC. 
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WYANDOTTE HOTEL 


BELLPORT, LONG ISLAND 
Overlooking Great South Bay from 30- 
foot elevation. 18-Hole Golf 
Course Within 3% Mile 
Rooms with Bath, Single or Ensutte 
weniaiimncss for poseon, Week Ends 


nd Holiday 
EORGE aKREA ME, Manager 


Win TER: Naples Hotel, “Naples. Fla. 
HOTEL JT. JAMES 


TIMES eget 109-13 WEST 45th ST. pespet! BETWEEN Sth 


NEW YOR NO BROADWAY 


‘An hotel of quiet dignity he having the armesphere and 











Travel with acongen- 
ial group escorted by 
an experienced cour- |.. 
ier who handles all 
tickets, reservations, 
baggage, etc. Ask for 
Booklet “E30” de- 
scribing hundreds of | 
| summer tours to Eur- 
ope, including the 
Passion Play. 


TheORIENT 


and all travel nausea. Mothersill’s 
brings perfect comfort on your journeys 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air. 











Much Favored By Women Traveling wate Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON QUINN, PaesiornT 


ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. _ 
ROCKY POND CAMP 


THis year plan a restful vacation ... 
a D & C voyage on th: Great Lakes. 
Bright pleasure = to visit . . . spar- 
kling air to refres! e.e and luxurious 
——. of the D & ‘Cficet on which to 
travel. G| Orchestras, deck sports, after- 
noon teas, excellent cuisine. 


All Expenses $715 to 
$1060. See Japan, 
China,thePhilippines, 
and colorful Hawaii. 
Ask for Booklet “O”. 


The WEST U. S. A. and CANADA 


mses, $155 to 











Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 








DAILY SERVICE 1 WAY R.T. 
Detroit-Bu $5 $10 
$3 $5.50 


Detroit-Cleveland 
3 SAILINGS WEEKLY 
Fares include meals and berth 
Detroit-Chicago $31 $52.50 


Detroit to Eickinnc Is. $15 $26.50 
Chicago to Mackinac Is. $16 $27.50 


Tickets, reservations from any authorized 


In the Adirondacks—Clemons, N, Y. 
For adults. 10th year. Congenial 
group. bar ar gg =e floored a 
ing. Dookie “Dr. Martha Tracy, 


Alden Park Manor, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N. ¥. Cottages without 
housekeeping cares. Excellent table. Moderate 
prices. Social references required. Send for circulars 








When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention. The Where-to-go Bureau? 
It will be greaily to your advantage to doso. 


cae rom Chicago. 
Travel by special train, 
steamer and motor. 
AskforBooklet“DW”. 


The TRAVEL GUILD 


D eZ ay - 1 
“Pt GuicAGO, LUNGS 
Sie Ave., New York City 


these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their hich standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 


tourist agency 
Liberal stop-over privileges. Autos 
ed. Send for illustrated book 
“Vacation Days.’’ 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


and plans made accordingly. 





CANADA 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI © Wa8ikos camp 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
€. H. McCracken, P. T. M. 6G Wayne St., Detroit | 4 North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
VUVUCCCCTCTTCTCCCCT TS lion acres of virgin forest. See sents. Every com- 

| fort. Wonderful fishing, oating, Bathing, d 
The Where-To-(o system deals with the people) Hiking. One night from Toronto. Booklet. Mr, 
comprising the cream of all Travel prospects,! WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can 








Europe 33 days $330 Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 


SIX COUNTRIES—PASSION PLAY—All E 
Special low rates late oo _ 5000 satisfied 
NT a ye 
ALLEN ‘OURS, Inc. 
154 BOYLSTON sTeeee ---- BOSTON 


For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


























Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S. 
income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 























THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 


Oe FREE 








Mildancen 


(NEAR CASSEL) 


UROPE’S f S for KIDNEY = 
EU BCADDER TROUBLES, ‘Season. May to FREE PRIZE 


October. 25,400 visitors in 1929. Special deretic 
cuisine. Exceedingly reasonable rates. Sports, 
— Theatre, Tennis, Shooting and Fish- 
ng 

The water of the famous ‘‘Helenenquelle’’ for 
*“‘Home Drinking Cures’’ imported by Chas. 
von der Bruck, Inc., 61 Park Place, New York, 
N.Y., and Spa Products, Inc., 164 Fifth Avenues, 
New York, N.Y. 


STORIES 


This special coupon will bring you 64 fiction masterpieces—the Prize Stories 
chosen by the O. Henry Memorial Committee of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences from all the great magazines of America during the past four years— 
the cream of all the short stories most worth reading, the selected best from 
our greatest contemporary writers. Each year one volume of these stories is 
published—now we have printed the last 4 years in 8 handy, paper back 
volumes. All of these are SENT YOU FREE and with them will come the 
first of 18 issues of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—-today’s most vivid chronicle of world events and problems, a real mental eye- 
opener for busy people. i 
If you are interested in keeping abreast of the times, you need this concise, un- 
prejudiced news story of ail that’s worth knowing here and abroad—business, 
politics, foreign relations, social developments, science, the arts, and noted per- 
sonalities. 18 months for $6 and the 8 VOLUMES OF PRIZE STORIES FREE. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK—YOU EXAMINE THEM FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION. 


R. R. 6-30 


For full particulars and information, apply GERMAN 
TOURIS ST INFORMATION BUREAU, 665 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or any first-class Tourist Agency. 





A File of the Review of Reviews in 
Bound Form Is a History of the Last 
Thirty-five Years 











Unusually Interesting Travel Experiences 


NOW to RUSSIA 


Visit the land of the Soviets 


Group or individual trips from New York 
or any point in Western Europe. Complete 
travel facilities prearranged. 

Write for Booklet ‘‘B”’ 


AMALGAMATED BANK 
Travel Dept. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Send me the Free 8-volume set of Prize Stories and the Review of Reviews for 18 months 
at the regular price of $4 a year. If I am pleased with books and magazine, I will send 
$2 within 10 days and $2 a month for only 2 months. Otherwise, I will return the books 
in 10 days at your expense and completely cancel my order. 





11 Union Square 
New ee — 
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(Continued from page 122) 
and the comforts of dozing in a deck 
chair for days on end. 

From Chicago, aside from the Great 
Lakes trip which may be extended to 
New York or cities eastward, there are 
favorite excursions to the national parks. 

There are many ways of visiting the 
parks, Camping trips may be planned 
whereby one rents a tent or cabin, cook- 
ing his own meals, and taking hikes to the 
more accessible places, or employing 
guides where the trails are dangerous. 
Horses may be hired by the hour, half 
day, or day for prices ranging from $2.00 
to $12.00. Where meals are purchased 
at lodges or hotels, it is well to plan to 
spend $3.00 to $5.00 a day. 

For those making short stays in the 
parks—which will be true of anyone 
journeying as far as from Chicago—it is 
best to take the circle tours which esti- 
mate all expenses and give one an op- 
portunity to see the outstanding wonders 
of the regions. Thirdly, one may choose 
to stay at a boarding house or hotel in a 
nearby city or town, making excursions 
by train, bus, or car, into the wilderness. 

Perhaps the best known of the national 
parks is Yellowstone. An excursion rate 
from Chicago, including a circular tour 
of four and one-half days, all expenses for 
meals, lodging and guides, is quoted at 
$105. The remaining $45 will be con- 
sumed in berth and meals on trains, and 
personal expenses, or if there is any- 
thing over one may be glad to stop at one 
of the lodges for an extra day or so, 
making side trips to places not included 
in the tour, hiking, or enjoying a rest day. 
Yellowstone is noted for its geysers, 
strange rock formations, and wild ani- 
mal life. 

For those interested in mountain climb- 
ing the bracing air and scenery of Colo- 
rado are inviting. Stopping at Denver at 
a reasonable-priced hotel or boarding 
house, one may reach the border of the 
Rocky Mountain region in a short time 
by bus or train, where horses, guides, or 
cars may be hired. Public camping sites 
with ovens, shelter houses, and cabins 
are provided by the city of Denver for 
the use of guests. 

Mountain lakes, fields of brightly 
colored wild flowers, trout streams for 
those who enjoy fishing, or glaciers may 
be reached in one-day trips from the 
city. For those who would see all of the 
most impressive sights in the region there 
are motor excursions through the parks. 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver 
is Colorado Springs where every street 
has a view of Pike’s Peak, six miles away. 
The peak is 14,109 feet high and may be 
climbed by cog rail, burro, or on foot. 

While stopping in this part of the coun- 
try one should not fail to continue south- 
ward to the Mesa Verde National Park 


with its picturesque cliff dwellings. Such 


an excursion may be made from Denver 
by rail or car. 

A two-week’s vacation in Colorado 
may be arranged within the price limits 
of $150 for those living as far away as 
Chicago. Those who come from Cali- 
fornia and the nearer West, may stay 
longer or select more expensive trips 
without overstepping the mark. 

Other parks which may be reached 
and explored for a short time within the 
price set are the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, Glacier National Park, and Zion- 
Grand Canyon National Parks, each with 
its luring list of wonders. Trips farther 
West can hardly be included in so limited 
a budget. But residents of cities west 
of Denver may enjoy exploring the 
Pacific Coast from San Diego to Seattle, 
visiting the groves of big trees, Yosem- 
ite Valley, and to the north, snow- 
capped Mount Rainier and the Olympics. 
In these places trips may be arranged for 
$5 a day or more. An all-expense tour 
of Southern California, including visits 
to ancient Spanish missions, the orange 
groves, Hollywood, and island resorts, is 
offered for $70 and takes eleven days. 

Sea lovers again are favored on the 
Pacific. Coast vessels ply north and 
south, carrying passengers at low rates. 
Tourists from Seattle who wish to see 
the strange scenery of Alaska, may take 
a two-weeks’ voyage to Seward and re- 
turn for $140. On the way one sees vil- 
lages where Indians and Esquimaux live 
side by side with the more sophisticated 
settlers. There are rugged mountains 
and glaciers, fishing villages, and thriving 
canneries. 

Many persons prefer a taste of ranch 
life to the strenuous sightseeing by bus 
or trail. The dude ranches of the North- 
west have become a major industry. 
Board and lodging at one of these ranges 
from $30 to $75 a week. A regular 
program of horseback riding, fishing, and 
hiking is followed, or one may enjoy 
quiet rest in the ranch houses. A number 
of these ranches are found on the out- 
skirts of Yellowstone Park. Thus one 
might plan a ten-day stay in tent accom- 
modations at $35 a week, plus the rail 
fare to and from Chicago, without over- 
stepping the price limit. Other ranches 
are found near the parks in Wyoming, 
and sections farther west. 


The Prestige 
of the Camel 


“a 
= CANNOT be a visitor to 
Peking who has not stood to 
admire these silent, gracefully moving 
beasts of burden as they pass with that 
supercilious air which has been given to 
the stupidest animal ever born,” writes 
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Frank Oliver in the Japan Magazine. 

Early in the morning sleepy guards 
open the gates in the walls of the Chinese 
city to admit the camels, donkeys and 
carts piled high with silk, skins, tea, or 
garden produce, bound for the market of 
Peiping, as Peking is now called. For 
although new methods of transportation 
have been introduced into the East, the 
caravan still holds its place. A railroad 
has run between Peiping and the coal 
mines nearby for a long time, but the 
people of the city still buy their coal by 
the camel load. 

An interesting sight awaits tourists who 
take the train from Peiping to Kalgan, 
eighty miles distant, or to Kueihua, twice 
as far away. From these cities the cara- 
vans prepare for their journey westward, 
1500 miles to Kuchengtsu, the gateway 
of inner Asia. They leave one by one in 
February, journeying twenty to twenty- 
five miles a day, so that they may graze 
their beasts in Turkestan and be ready 
for the return in the fall. 

To protect themselves against brigands 
and wolves, the camelmen often join 
forces and make a long train across the 
desert. When a thousand camels in 
single file steadily shuffle through the 
Gobi sands the muffled tinkling of bells 
may be heard for miles around. Another 
protection against the bandits is the 
tribute money paid to chieftains before 
the caravan sets out. This is a kind of 
insurance against attack, and the banditti 
respect their oaths even when a precious 
cargo of jade is passing. 

Each evening the camelmen unload 
their beasts, feed and tether them. Then 
they build their own small fire, chip a 
piece of tea from the cake, boil water, 
and eat and drink their simple repast. 
Beside the fire they sit with their dogs 
watching the stars and their goods, and 
taking needed rest, for the journey con- 
tinues at dawn. 

Strangest of the loads carried by the 
camels is a caravan of coffins bearing 
Chinese to their last resting place in their 
own land. The dead are kept in Kuch- 
engtsu, Turkestan, until there are enough 
ta make up a full caravan. Then they 
can be shipped at a bargain price. 

Young camels follow their mothers in 
the caravan until their fourth year, when 
they are initiated into trade. Until their 
thirteenth year they are strong, capable 
of carrying huge burdens, and withstand- 
ing desert hardships. Then they are sent 
to the plains of North China to be used 
for less arduous toil, and are often good 
in trade until thirty or more years old. 
A camelman will never kill his old and 
sick traveling companion. Although the 
hide is valuable to him, he would con- 
sider it murder. Nevertheless many 
animals are left to fend for themselves 
when they are too old to work longer. 
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To NORTHERN 
WONDERLAND S 
AND RUSSIA 


on the 


5. B@€&Lianee 


Iceland, North Cape, Norway, Scandinavian and Baltic Capitals 
and a 4<day stay in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Masgnificent scenic beauty — awesome glaciers, the Midnight Sun, 
snow capped peaks, winding fjords and misty waterfalls. Places and 
peoples whose history and legends date back for centuries. And a 
wonderful opportunity to study the world’s greatest social experiment. 


FROM NEW YORK—JUNE 28th 


Duration 36 days to Hamburg— Rates $800 up including return 
passage to New York on any steamer of the Line prior to December 
31, 1930. Also six cruises from Hamburg—from 11 to 24 days—by 
the S.S. Resolute and $. $§. Oceana. 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 


on the 


Sy 


“Queen of Cruising Steamers’ 





RFESOLUT®?E 


> 


A vast vivid panorama of the world unfolds before you on the 
“Voyage of Your Dreams”. In 140 days you visit the famed ports and 
cities of 33 countries, arriving in each country at the ideal season. 

Among the scores of fascinating features are Egypt and The Holy 
Land—Somaliland—an included Tour Across India—Indo=China 
and Siam—Angkor Wat and the Island of BalimJava and Borneo 


—China and Japan. 
EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 6, 1931 


Rates $2000 and up include an extraordinary program of shore 
excursions. 





To the 

MEDITERRANEAN ]- 
ORIENT on the luxurious 
5. &. “RAAB UE Ge 


The most comprehensive itinerary ever offered 

on a Mediterranean Cruise. All the usual 

fascinating ports of call together with a nume 
ber of delightful additions. 

Sailing from New York Jan. 31,1931, for 70 
days (New York to New York). The price, including a great 
program of shore excursions, is $950 and up, with return passage 
from Hamburg, Cherbourg or Southampton by any ship of the Line 
up to Dec. 31, 1931. 


Write for descriptive literature of the cruise in which you are interested 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran= 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 


a Edmonton, Vancouver, or local tourist agents. 


39 Broadway 
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The automobile has been introduced 
into desert service now and a railroad 
pushes 200 miles beyond Peiping. But it 
will take a long time, Mr. Oliver con. 
cludes, to displace the ship of the desert, 


Land Cruises 
in England 


Ax” NOTE in English travel 
this season is the adaptation 
of the American land cruise idea. Three 
all-expense, first-class trips by railroad 
and motor coach are offered by the Great 
Western Railway at the cost of sixty dol- 
lars for seven days. The cruises, limited 
to fifteen persons, start each Monday 
from Paddington Station, London, and 


’ carry passengers to Oxford, Torquay, and 


Bath, the departing points of coaches. 

The first excursion runs from Oxford, 
where one has the opportunity to visit 
colleges of England’s oldest university, 
through the fertile Wye and Severn Val- 
leys, into Wales and back through War- 
wickshire. The Wye Valley, famous for 
Tintern Abbey, is considered one of the 
most picturesque in Britain. In contrast 
is the wild mountain scenery of Wales, 
where folk still use the ancient Celtic 
language of the original islanders. After 
leaving Shrewsbury, town of the lion and 
unicorn, the road winds beyond Shrop- 
shire into the Shakespeare country. 
Here all of the shrines are duly visited. 
One may still see deer in Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s park, and in the Avon church 
stands the memorial and Shakespeare's 
warning epitaph to meddlers. 

Other historic sites in the neighbor- 
hood are Kenilworth, famous in Eliza- 
beth’s day, Warwick Castle, preserved as 
a residence by the Earls of the shire, 
Guy’s Cliff and an ancient Saxon mill. 

Land cruise number two takes the vis- 
itor through the ‘“Weste Countrie” known 
as the home of chivalry in the mythical 
days of King Arthur, and for the adven- 
turous sailors who set forth from Ply- 
mouth to conquer the Spanish Armada. 
Americans also enjoy visiting the harbor 
from which the Mayflower set sail in the 
same town. 

From quaint old Clovelly, through 
Bideford, Westward Ho, Ilfracombe and 
Lynton, to Glastonbury, runs tour three. 
Bath, Cheddar Gorge and Wells, names 
almost as well known in America as in 
England, are visited, in this survey of 
the picturesque Southwest. 


Travel Sidelights 


HE FIRST CONTINGENT of Gold 
Star mothers—Nebraskans—de- 
scended upon New York en route to Paris 
on May 7. Two thousand will see the 
battlefields of France at Government ex- 
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pense during the coming season. The re- 
mainder of the 8000 scheduled to go will 
wait until next year and the following. 











@ @ Apparently business mourns Amer- 
ican gold which flows into foreign coffers. 
During April a tourist bill was introduced 
into the House of Representatives. Its 
purpose is—‘to promote travel to and in 
the United States and its possessions. 
thereby promoting American business; to 
assist foreign tourists visiting the United 
States; to encourage Americans to travel 
in American territory rather than abroad, 
and on American vessels; and to be 
known as the Tourist Promotion Act.” 


@ @ Meanwuite France is setting her 
cap for tourist trade. Earlier in the year 
a special minister of tourism, to look after 
the interests of visitors, was appointed. 
Now a two weeks’ excursion in the coun- 
try is offered for $100. 


@ @ Iraty this summer is celebrating 
the 2000th anniversary of the birth of 
Virgil. Four cities— Rome, Mantua, 
Naples, and Brindisi—lead in ceremonies. 
A park, Lucus Virgilii, planted with 
25,000 trees, shrubs, and plants men- 


tioned in Virgil’s works, is rising in Man- | 
tua to the memory of the writer. Pil- | 


grims from all over the world are going 
to Italy to honor him, and orators se- 
lected by the Royal Academy of Italy 
will speak at the various celebrations. 


@ @ Lotttnc on the sands of Wakiki 
in midocean is the latest luxury offered 
tourists to Hawaii. A sandy beach sur- 
rounds the open air swimming pool on the 
deck of the SS City of Los Angeles, 
and travelers are invited to bask on Ha- 
waiian sands while still 2000 miles from 
their destination. 


Travel Calendar 


pam Istes—July 7, Shake- 
speare Summer Festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon. International Tennis 
Match, Belfast, Ireland. 
FRANCE—July 14, Bastile Day. 
SPAIN—July 25, Summer Fair and 
Bull Fights at Valencia. 
SWITZERLAND—July 14, School of 
International Study opens at Geneva. 
SWEDEN—July 5, Public Singing 
Festival at Stockholm. 
DENMARK—July 11, Hans Christian 
Andersen Celebration and opening of the 
Andersen Museum at Odense. 
NORWAY—July 18 to August 3, 
Special celebration of 900 years of Chris- 
tianity at Trondhjem. 
GERMANY—Oberammergau, the Pas- 


sion Play, July 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 20, 28, 30. | 


Regatta at Heidelberg on July 13, and 
Festspiele on the 15th. 


Wagner Festivals begin at Bayreuth on | 


July 22, with Tannhauser. 
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Taking the 
strangeness 
out of amet” 


You are never a stranger in any land if you carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques. Each Cheque tells others who 
you are because it carries your signature. You prove who 
you are by writing your signature a second time on the 
little space at the bottom of each Cheque when you spend it. 


Your name on a Travelers Cheque gives you the equiva- 
lent of a checking account at over 60,000 banks, American 
Express branches and correspondents. Ordinary checks 
from strangers are seldom honored, but when you present 
American Express Travelers Cheques you are no longer 
a stranger no matter where you may travel. 

Your name on an American Express Travelers Cheque 
automatically introduces you to the service of American 
Express uniformed representatives whom you see at ports, 
stations, and frontier points. It also opens to you the doors 
of American Express offices where 90% of all American 
travelers in foreign lands assemble to greet each other— 
to get their mail or helpful personal service. 

To take the strangeness out of travel, try carrying 
American Express Travelers Cheques. Now the size of the 
new dollar, they are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100. Cost 75c for each $100. Now on sale at 22,000 
























Banks, American Express and Railway 
Express Agency offices. 


the new, dollar size 


eeu EXPRESS 


Dravelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, cruises 
and tours planned and booked to any part of the 
world by the American Express Travel Department. 





























PHILIP. BARRY 
Right, ‘Glenn Anders and 
Katherine Alexander in a 
scene from "Hotel Uni- 
verse." 


Philip Barry's Hotel Universe 


Ty h e T h ed te lr by MONTROSE J. MOSES 


* 4 : ccd 5 ; 









HOTEL UNIVERSE is the third of Mr. Barry's plays on youth's 
life and disillusionment. It is one of many that gave Broadway 
a thoroughly enjoyable season. 





{> NE CANNOT see the plays of 
Philip Barry without rec- 
ognizing in them the brilliancy of a young 
man who attacks contemporary prob- 
lems with a full but light and airy insight 
into character, and a pleasant fancy 
which is delicate and wholesome. Such 
literary characteristics are an asset for 
any dramatist. 

But with this, also, Mr. Barry has an 
extraordinary sense of the _ theater. 
Otherwise some of his faults would never 
be overcome. — His stories are never com- 
plete and full-blooded. In fact, a few 
analytical questions might shatter them 
completely. His thinking is not always 
clear, his sense of the fantastic is some- 
times so thin and decorative that it does 
not wholly succeed in carrying authority. 
In the latter respect, “White Wings,” a 
charming comedy of the eighteen-nine- 
ties, failed of an audience. 

He found his stride—never a deter- 
mined one, but always a pleasantly saun- 
tering one—in “Paris Bound” and “Holi- 
day.” Were one justified in believing 
that Mr. Barry ever thought so com- 
pletely and so far as to plan a trilogy, 
“Hote: Universe” might be considered a 
third picture dealing with youth’s life and 
youth’s disillusionment in this age. 
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Mr. Barry is a George Pierce Baker 
product, during the latter’s Harvard 
régime. In fact, Barry’s first comedy, 
“You and I,’ came to the theater with the 
prestige of being a Harvard Prize Play. 
This was in 1923. Then followed “In a 
Garden,” which Miss Laurette Taylor 
played beautifully but half-heartedly. and 
contains some of Mr. Barry’s best writ- 
ing and most serious reasoning. 

In this play we noted the quandaries of 
a young man over matters which he 
might more fully understand later in life. 
It was interesting virtuosity—an untested 
brilliancy which -is especially evident in 
“Hotel Universe.” Nonetheless Mr. 
Barry has his virtuosity under delicate 
control. His youthfulness is his strength 
at present, and it is this control of his 
youthful vitality which makes him worth 
while and a lovable writer. 

He hovers over his plays with an un- 
mistakable dramatic wand, and even if 
he does not completely justify his ends 
his means are holding as sheer entertain- 
ment. I liked “White Wings’; it was 
Barriesque in the “Quality Street” man- 
ner. But up to the time of “Paris 
Bound” Philip Barry was a dramatist for 
the elect. To their detriment, Managers 
Hopkins and Ames found this true. 


Then came his two successes, ‘Paris 
Bound” and “Holiday,” now made avail- 
able to readers in delightful volumes 
issued by Samuel French—clean-cut vol- 
umes, small and polished like Barry him- 
self. Of these plays, we might say, “a 
young man takes a look at marriage.” 
He has a fascination for problems, but 
his mental habit is to toss them deftly 
back and forth in carefree dialogue; and 
he is not half so much concerned about 
solutions as he is about wit and quick 
response. This is always entertaining; it 
is not always satisfying. 

It was a brave thing for the Theater 
Guild to attempt “Hotel Universe,” and 
to give it the distinguished performance 
one witnesses—so excellently directed 
and stage-set. The play is murky; it is 
full of disjointed incidentals; it is un- 
steady thinking. But I am wondering if 
Mr. Barry has not, in ironical fashion. 
built thus with a purpose. The younger 
generation is just as he pictures the group 
here—intensely questioning of vital top- 
ics that involve their place in the uni- 
verse: why are they born, why do they 
die, where are they going? Amid such 
tender confusion, positiveness would be 
out of place—though an older man acts 
as prophet in some of the play’s scenes. 
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North Coast Limiteds 


This Spring, the newest North Coast Limiteds for 
and most luxurious of the satisfaction of travelers 
railroad passenger equip- \ between Chicago and the 


ment enters service of the Northern Pacific Coast. 


For Western travel information, address 
E. E. Nelson, 272 N. P. Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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EDITERRANEA 


Salaam Aleikum! 


Greetings of an Orient dawn, when 
comes a breeze of the sea to rustle the 
palms, when pale desert shadows clothe 
the minarets of mosques, when the clear 
cool starlight darkness pausing, softly 
summons languorous day... Then a sud- 
den blaze of glory spreading light and 
color everywhere, turbaned men and 
laden camels, aged streets again pul- 
sate with life—the golden cloudless 
sun of the Ptolemys and Cleopatra 
once more smiles down upon Egypt. 


Decide now to join the Eighth Homeric 
Mediterranean Cruise—to sunny do- 
mains of legend on The Ship of Splendor 
—the largest cruising steamer—a mar- 
vellously varied itinerary takes you to 
Morocco, Old Spain, Algeria, Egypt, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Italy—the 
Riviera in its gayest season—the rarely 
visited Balearic Islands, Malta, Corsica 
and many other flower scented lands. 
Sailing from New York January 24. 


Let us tell you more about the Homeric 
Cruise. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.iouis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS.-LITS CO. 


BOM ER [eC 























This is a play of intimations, kept go- 
ing by its exuberance, and mixed with 
pessimism—the pessimism of youth. 
The young, before the tangible, are so- 
phisticate; before the infinite they are 
infantile. 

From this it can be rightly inferred 
that Mr. Barry is wearing the cloak of 
the philosopher and that it doesn’t quite 
fit him. As Brooks Atkinson, of the New 
York Times, says of the people in “Hotel 
Universe,” “they are disillusioned, bored, 
empty, and futile, and at least four of 
them are potential suicides. All this Mr. 
Barry brings out in a pattern of an eve- 
ning’s disjointed conversation. Some of 
it stings. Some of it amuses. Some of 
it is preciosity.” 


A New Juliet 


HERE Is in the character of 

Juliet one main stream of be- 
ing: youthful innocence tossed by the 
surge of a sudden dawning passion. To 
miss that, as so many actresses do, is to 
submerge a beautiful love poem in a 
stream of sickening sentimentality. 
Shakespeare has partly set the trap for 
this. The consequence is that Romeo, 
the love-lorn, is difficult to compass, and 
Juliet is usually enacted for scenes rather 
than characterized. The great pleasure 
in witnessing Miss Eva Le Gallienne’s 
performance in New York is that she not 
only brings to the r6le intelligence, but 
a beautiful ease of manner that height- 
ens the girlish beauty of Juliet and deep- 
ens the consuming emotion that finds its 
fulfilment only in the tragic end. 

This Civic Repertory production is in 
many ways worthy of emulation. It is 
not eminently acted, outside of Juliet, 
but it is youthfully ambitious. . . 

Even if Miss Le Gallienne had not 
appeared in the cast, her production 
would have won her credit, for, however 
crudely some of the moments appeared 
when projected, there was not a thing 
done on the stage that did not show rea- 
son and imaginative insight. I wish we 
might have found unstinted praise for 
her Romeo. Mr. Cameron read his part 
as a task, carefully studied but not re- 
sponsive. So that, when all is said and 
told, the evening remains a worthy me- 
morial for the theater, in which one 
dominant and sparkling figure remains— 
that of Miss Le Gallienne as Juliet. 

At the old Fourteenth Street Theater 
I happened to sit among many who 
doubtless had never seen “Romeo and 
Juliet” before; they enjoyed the ro- 
bust fighting; they laughed at the wrong 
moments. But they were held whenever 
Miss Le Gallienne was speaking her lines. 
These were rendered with a beauty of 
rhythm, a richness of tone, and a clear 
conception. There was no elocution; the 
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actress had a distinct notion of her — 


Juliet, and she was free of traditional 
tricks. Those set lines, made so hack. 
neyed by the amateur, she rendered with 
a restraint that gave them new life and 
meaning. Miss Le Gallienne’s Juliet js 
among the distinctive accomplishments 
of the season. 


Turgenev 


at the Guild 


HERE IS good reading about 

Turgenev’s “A Month in the 
Country” to be found in Constantin 
Stanislavsky’s “My Life in Art.” The 
great Russian director called it a play 
“built on the most delicate curves of love 
experience.” It is a lacework of psy- 
chology, he says, pointing to its hothouse 
heroine who desires to be a wild rose. 
Turgenev’s triangle is a bit old-fashioned 
nowadays, but his play is given new life 
by the Theater Guild. Rightness of di- 
rection, charm of background and cos- 
tume, and excellent acting are respon- 
sible for this. The artistic hand of Rou- 
ben Mamoulian is discoverable in every 
detail, while the pictorial coloring is hap- 
pily maintained by M. S. Dobuzinsky. 
It is a good entertainment. 

The Theater Guild’s acting company 
has done wonders with this slight story of 
mixed love relations. Alla Nazimova 
made her first appearance with the or- 
ganization. She plays the réle of the 
vacillating wife with an alertness of 
manner to changing mood that is deli- 
cately maintained. .I had not seen her 
acting since she deserted the screen and 
came back to the stage, and I was much 
interested by the evident effect the 
camera had had upon her technique. She 
is much surer than of yore in her pic- 
torial quality, much more likely to fall 
into definite poses, as though a lens were 
still upon her. And that is as it should 
be, if the player does not attitudinize. 
For there are several thousand lenses 
nightly focussed upon a player, and act- 
ing is beautiful illustration as well as 
vivid interpretation. 

In “A Month in the Country” Dudley 
Digges as a country doctor and Henry 
Travers as a bashful suitor showed their 
accustomed ability to create character. 
The play is slight but excellently done. 


Speak the Speech 


LTHOUGH I am inclined to have 

Ay sympathy with the advocates 

of colloquial speech; although we have 
all had occasion to smile at the lingual 
snob who assumes so broad an English 
accent that it ceases to be English intona- 
tion at all, there is something to be said 
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for standardization of speech. And this 
even if one does hail from the South 
where the g’s are dropped, from the West 
where 7’s are rolled, or from New Eng- 
land where the nose rather than the 
throat seems to be the chief outlet of 
sound. Barrett H. Clark, with a charac- 
teristic readiness to write and speak on 
any subject, has just issued a brochure on 
“Speak the Speech” as one of the Uni- 
versity of Washington chapbooks. He is 
all for Babel, as I am also in a mixed 
crowd. I believe that in the moun- 
tain fastness Pap is all right for father, 
but the mountaineer would feel foolish 
saying Pap in a drawing-room comedy. 

Listen to Mr. Clark: 

“I ask you first, why should we have 
a standard of speech? And I ask you 
next, who shall make it? English scholars 
at Oxford? French and German profes- 
sors? (There are several who specialize 
in English.) Actors? Why? And who? 
Walter Hampden, whom I have heard 
making sounds not noticeably different 
from what is spoken on the streets of 
London within earshot of Bow Bells? 
John Barrymore, whose English is an 
amazing mixture of Pall Mall and Broad- 
way, with a dash of Hollywood? Why, 
oh, why? Granted even that Mr. Hamp- 
den and Mr. Barrymore and Mr. Skinner 
and Miss Edith Wynne Matthison do 
speak a lovely English—is that any rea- 
son why school children in Chicago and 
Hillsboro, N. C., should imitate them?” 

Mr. Clark is begging the question. He 
is confusing the problems of everyday 
speech with speech which is part of a dra- 
matic art. He is also making a plea for 
a lack of refinement of musical ear; he is 
championing the raucous quality of vocal 
sound which might be turned into a pleas- 
ant tone by careful watching of crude- 
nesses which have nothing whatever to do 
with native richness nor with native dif- 
ferences of vocabulary. 

I believe I know what Mr. Clark 
means, and I agree with his fundamental 
idea. I wouldn’t rob North Carolina, 
Alabama, Minnesota, Maine, Massachu- 
setts of their individuality of speech. 
Dramas of locality show how rich we are 
in dialects. It would indeed be a pity if 
the moonshiner in the Great Smoky 


Mountains aped the clubman of the Athe- | 


neum. But at special times, and I be- 
lieve these times often occur in the vo- 
calization of art, dialects should give way 
to a cultured refinement of speech. I 
think it would be amusing to hear a Ken- 
tucky mountaineer read Shelley’s “Sky- 
lark,” but I know that hearing Miss Edith 
Wynne Matthison read the same poem is 
a spiritual experience, largely because of 
a quality of speech, which tells more than 
Mr. Clark seems to understand. Affecta- 
tion of speech, a certain standard speech, 
is awful. But equally as dangerous is a 
tendency to show affectation of dialect. 





MODERN 
ROMANCE 


THE TEA-HOUSES 
AND TENNIS 





Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, $300 up. From Seattle 
and Victoria direct to the* Orient, 
$195 up. *** Round-the-World in either 
direction with privilege of stop-over at 
more ports of call than by any other 
route, $993 up, including rail fare to and 
from your home. *** Around-the-Pacific 
Tours with privilege to start from any 
point en route. Rates from $813.70 up. 


- 


Young lovers make sentimental pilgrimages to the graves 
of Gompachi and Komursaki, the Abelard and Heloise 
of the East... . or go to the baseball games played in 
keen rivalry by the Japanese colleges. Bright-hued pil- 
grims make merry on their way to the cycle of blossoms 
. «. or play tennis at the vivacious resorts. The ageless 
past colors finely the progressive and industrious 
present where fast trains and hurrying machines speed 
through enchanting landscapes and by picturesque vil- 
lages. Everywhere the visitor meets the grace of heart- 
warming hospitality, and the vivid fun of contemporary 
diversions. 


First vision of the immemorial and yet very modern Orient, 
and first experience of Japanese hospitality is your 
reward on the world-circling fleet of the N.Y.K. Line, 
speeding to 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Magnificent suites offer you their rest and beauty. Deep 
swimming pools yield the refreshment of a cool plunge. 
Well-fitted gymnasiums give play for the health of exer- 
cise. An exquisite cuisine, to suit every American taste, 
tempts you with the daintiness of its abundance. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dept. 8 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK 10 Bridge Street—545-5th Avenue 
CHICAGO 40 No. Dearborn Street 
LOS ANGELES 605 So. Grand Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 551 Market Street 
SERUURE 46 os 6 @ << 1 th Avenue 


Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship agent 
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FLORIDA HOTELS 


POPULAR THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


land Terrace and Hotel Dixie Court, 

there is no lowering of the high 
standard of service, and no change in 
the modest rates that prevail in all 
seasons of the year. Every day in every 
month the same thoughiful provisions 
are made for the comfort of the 
traveler in Florida. 


t Hotel Floridan, Hotel Lake- 





fare fit Fe There are seven hotels in the Florida- 
i a Collier Coast Group: Hotel Floridan 
Hotel Floridan (Tampa), Hotel Tampa Terrace (Tampa), 
men Hotel Lakeland Terrace (Lakeland), Ho- 
tel Sarasota Terrace (Sarasota), Hotel 

Royal Worth (West Palm Beach), Hotel 

Dixie Court (West Palm Beach), and 

Hotel Manatee River (Bradenton); but 

only Hotel Floridan, Hotel Lakeland 

Terrace and Hotel Dixie Court are 

open all year. Write direct to the 

hotel for information or wire collect 


Hotel Lakeland Terrace for reservations. 
Lakeland 


A NEW MODERN 
HOTEL CHAIN 





Hotel Dixie Court 
West Palm Beach 


won DA- COLLIER COAST HOTELS, inc. 


under HAL LA nee management 
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